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THE  DRUG  WAR  1989:  TAKING  THE  OFFENSIVE 

IN  BOSTON 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1989 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:20  a.m.,  at  the  Rox- 
bury  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  115  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  MA,  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Joseph  E.  Brennan, 
John  J.  Moakley. 

Staff  present:  Edward  H.  Jurith,  majority  staff  director,  Elliott 
A.  Brown,  minority  staff  director,  George  R.  Gilbert,  staff  counsel, 
Michael  J.  Kelley,  staff  counsel,  and  Robert  S.  Weiner,  press  offi- 
cer. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  Moakley.  Today  Mr.  Rangel  and  his  committee  want  to  hear 
from  the  people  who  are  out  in  the  street,  the  people  who  are  fight- 
ing this  war  against  drugs  24  hours  a  day.  Congressman  Joe  Bren- 
nan from  the  State  of  Maine  is  a  member  of  the  committee  and  has 
been  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Rangel  in  coming  here  to  solicit 
testimony  this  morning. 

Last  night,  we  had  a  tour  of  the  district  and  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Bill  Celester  gave  a  tour  like  we've  never  had  before.  We  went 
into  three  housing  projects,  we  went  by  HUD  properties,  we  saw 
the  areas  that  were  festering  with  drugs,  we  saw  the  people  on  the 
street,  we  met  the  task  force,  got  their  impression  on  how  the 
police  were  interacting  with  them.  Mr.  Rangel  was  very  impressed 
with  the  closeness  of  the  police  and  the  people  in  the  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

But  at  this  time,  Fd  like  to  turn  it  over  to  Chairman  Rangel, 
who  is  the  expert.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have  ex- 
perts in  everything,  but  Charles  Rangel  is  the  expert  on  this  prob- 
lem because  he's  worked  at  it  from  the  inception.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  first  committee. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL,  CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Rangel.  Joe  Brennan  and  I  are  glad  that  you  invited 
us  to  return  to  Boston.  This  so-called  war  against  drugs  has  all  of 
the  fighters  in  the  trenches  in  our  inner  cities  and  suburban  and 
rural  areas  around  the  country.  Those  of  us  in  Washington  have  to 
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get  out  to  really  see  what  the  odds  are  against  those  people  in 
trying  to  raise  their  I^ids  to  become  decent  citizens. 

Once  again  we  return  to  Boston  to  see  that  the  will  to  fight  back 
is  here.  All  they  need  is  their  Federal  Government  to  become  part- 
ners in  their  war  against  drug  traffickers.  I  am  convinced  that 
we're  just  beginning  to  recognize  how  enormous  this  problem  is, 
not  just  in  terms  of  loss  of  life  and  quality  of  life,  but  the  expense 
that  governments  are  willing  to  pay  in  putting  people  in  jail  and 
the  unwillingness  to  provide  for  those  social  services  and  education 
that  allow  citizens,  especially  our  young  citizens,  to  become  produc- 
tive— places  for  recreation,  places  where  they  can  let  go  the  anxi- 
eties without  competing  with  drug  traffickers. 

We're  here  to  learn — and  we're  lucky  that  we  have  a  Congress- 
man like  Joe  Moakley,  not  only  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
but  also  a  supporter  of  education,  treatment,  getting  the  military 
involved,  making  sure  the  law  enforcement  person  realizes  that 
you  can't  fight  this  war  unless  you  put  up  the  resources. 

So  our  Select  Committee  is  nonlegislative,  but  we  cannot  be  ef- 
fective or  in  existence  if  it  wasn't  for  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Joe  Moakley,  who  allows  us  to  go  into  different  communities 
around  this  great  country  and  come  back  and  report  to  our  col- 
leagues. Now  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  strategy,  a  plan  that's 
presented  to  us  by  Drug  Director  Bill  Bennett. 

Many  comments  have  been  critical  of  the  plan  because  it  does 
not  call  for  the  resources  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  effectively 
fight  and  win  this  war.  I  don't  take  issue  with  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  this  is  the  first  time  we've  gone  beyond  the  slogan 
"Just  Say  No."  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  hold  those  who  supply  the  treatment  accountable  for  the 
success  of  those  treatment  centers  that  are  federally  funded.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  those  that  receive  Federal  funds  for  education 
and  prevention  would  have  to  respond  to  the  administration.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  law  en- 
forcement, and  they  will  have  to  come  up  with  a  plan  and  a  strate- 
gy so  we  in  the  Congress  will  be  better  guided,  rather  than  just  ap- 
propriating funds,  as  to  what  is  effective  in  this  war.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it's  very  controversial,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  administration  has  ever  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  international  narcotics  matters  that  has  not 
been  a  political  appointee. 

I  challenge  America  and  the  press  to  tell  me  when  they  have 
heard  a  statement  dealing  with  the  drug  producing  countries  from 
Secretary  Shultz?  Don't  waste  time,  it's  not  there.  When  have  they 
ever  heard  from  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in  charge?  Don't  re- 
search it,  it's  not  there. 

Now  we  do  have  professional  people  in  office  and  the  support 
that  was  given  to  Colombia,  I  do  hope  that  war  is  contagious — that 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico  and  the  other  drug  producing  countries 
can  realize  that  if  we  all  come  together  we  can  have  some  impact 
on  production. 

I'm  not  here  to  give  speeches.  We're  here  to  hear  you,  and  we 
have  to  get  on  with  the  hearings.  But  Joe  Brennan,  the  former 
Governor  of  Maine,  has  honored  our  committee  in  fighting  hard 
and  succeeding  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Select  Narcotics 


Committee  on  Abuse  and  Control.  We're  going  to  take  advantage  of 
his  wise  experience.  I  know  that  he's  going  to  become  one  of  the 
most  vocal  and  active  members  on  this  select  committee,  and  at 
this  time,  I  would  yield  to  Governor  Brennan. 
[Statement  of  Mr.  Rangel  appears  on  p.  87.] 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  BRENNAN 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  first  I'm  delighted  to  return  to  Boston.  I  spent  4  years  here  at 
Boston  College,  during  the  years  when  they  used  to  win  football 
games. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  with  Chairman  Rangel,  who  knows  more 
about  drugs  and  the  problems  that  we  have  to  address  than  anyone 
in  Washington.  I'm  also  very  honored  to  be  here  with  the  very  re- 
spected Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Joe  Moakley  from 
Boston. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciated  the  chance  to  visit  some  of  the 
housing  projects  last  night.  Boston  City  officials  led  by  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Bill  Celester  did  a  superb  job  giving  us  a  chance  to 
talk  with  tenants,  to  talk  with  police,  to  talk  with  people  that  deal 
with  this  problem  on  a  daily  basis. 

What  we're  here  for  is  to  find  out  whether  there  are  some  pro- 
grams that  work  in  Boston  that  we  can  advocate  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  What  should  we  really  be  doing  in  this  war  against  drugs? 
We  clearly  know  it  has  to  be  more  than  words  if  we're  serious,  par- 
ticularly about  saving  a  young  generation  in  this  Nation.  I  don't 
think  I'll  make  any  further  comments  because  I  know  we're  all 
going  to  make  opening  statements. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Brennan  appears  on  p.  93.] 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Are  there  questions? 

Mr.  Moakley.  Yes,  does  the  press  have  any  questions  before  we 
start?  We're  going  to  start  the  hearing  in  about  5  minutes,  if  there 
are  any  questions  of  the  press. 

The  Press.  I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Rangel. 

The  Press.  You  are  the  expert  control  here,  what  would  be  your 
thoughts  as  you  toured  Boston  last  night  and  its  problem  areas? 
What  did  you  think?  How  do  you  compare  it  to  other  areas? 

Chairman  Rangel.  I'm  a  combat  veteran  of  the  Korean  war, 
having  served  a  year  there.  I  don't  remember  seeing  more  trauma 
than  I  did  last  night  from  the  women  and  men  that  live  in  an  area 
that  has  been  war-torn,  where  they  never  know  from  one  night  to 
the  next  who  will  be  shot,  whether  those  bullets  would  once  again 
go  into  their  homes,  whether  a  child  playing  in  the  street  would  be 
destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  America  searches  to  find  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  restore  democracy  to  Germany  and  Poland,  that  we 
should  spend  some  time  trying  to  save  our  country,  and  make  cer- 
tain that  every  American  that  is  born  can  look  forward  to  a  very 
productive  life  rather  than  what  I've  seen  not  only  last  night  in 
Roxbury  but  what  I  see  every  night  in  my  home  town  in  Harlem. 

The  Press.  How  does  Roxbury  compare  with  the  South  Bronx  or 
areas  of  Washington,  DC? 

Chairman  Rangel.  It  doesn't.  The  people  here  have  attempted  to 
fight  back  much  earlier  than  in  my  home  town.  I  say  that  with 


angry  heart,  because  I  love  my  town.  But  I've  told  Joe  Moakley 
that  as  bad  as  things  are,  where  people  have  given  up  in  my  town 
the  drug  traffickers  and  the  gang  leaders,  have  completely  taken 
over.  They  have  intimidated  our  police  department  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  are  certain  areas  that  the  police  do  not  go  into. 

But  last  night  with  Deputy  Superintendent  Celester,  seeing  him 
talking  with  people  who  are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line — and 
that  is  what  I  have  to  stress,  working  as  a  team  with  the  churches 
and  community  leaders — at  least  it  puts  the  drug  traffickers  on 
notice  that  the  community  is  prepared  to  take  back  the  power  that 
they  have. 

So  we're  here  not  just  to  give  lip  service,  but  to  encourage  that 
type  of  coordinated  effort  to  take  back  our  streets  and  our  lives  and 
I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  instead  of  talking  can  fashion  legisla- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  most  productive,  not  just  passing 
out  dollars  to  cities  and  states  but  supporting  the  programs  that 
really  are  working.  That's  why  we're  here. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Actually,  we  talked  about  Bill  Celester.  Last  night 
on  our  tour,  we  had  two  other  very  able,  helpful  gentlemen  also 
out  there  in  the  trenches:  Lawrence  Jones,  director  of  the  Roxbury 
Boys  and  Girls  Club,  who  did  an  outstanding  job  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  problem  areas;  and  also  Curtis  Jones,  who  is  chief  of 
public  safety  at  the  Boston  Housing  Authority.  Both  these  gentle- 
men were  very  helpful  to  Bill  Celester  and  made  the  tour  a  very 
memorable  and  important  tour  for  all  of  us  and  showed  Congress- 
man Rangel  just  exactly  how  some  of  these  task  forces  are  interact- 
ing with  the  police  department. 

To  open  up,  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  host  here  at  the  Boys  Club, 
Kevin  Phalen,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 
Kevin,  would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement  here? 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Moakley  appears  on  p.  94.] 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  PHILLIPS,  PRESIDENT,  ROXBURY  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  CLUB,  ROXBURY,  MA 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  Very  briefly,  I  want  to 
thank  the  respective  Congressmen  for  coming  to  Boston  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  facility  here  in  Roxbury  today.  I 
think  they  saw  the  problem  in  the  streets  last  night,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  facility  is  somewhat  of  a  positive  location  where 
drugs  and  booze  and  weapons  are  not  tolerated.  Lawrence  Jones 
does  a  tremendous  job  in  working  with  good  young  kids  and  wel- 
coming those  kids  who  may  have  had  problems  back  into  a  positive 
environment,  and  for  that  we  thank  him  and  we  thank  you  for 
coming. 

In  addition,  I  know  one  of  the  issues  that  will  be  heard  from  the 
community  today  and  to  the  respected  Congressmen  from  Washing- 
ton is  the  need  for  money.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  as  a  private 
organization  in  Boston,  we're  97  years  old  with  three  facilities  in 
the  city,  we  are  about  to  start  our  own  capital  campaign  this 
March  to  raise  additional  funds  and  with  the  plans  of  expanding 
the  south  Boston  Boys  Club  which  Congressman  Moakley  has  al- 
ready been  helpful  tpwards  us.  In  addition,  we're  talking  about 


building  a  new  facility  in  the  north  Dorchester  area  approximately 
2  miles  from  this  existing  facility  today. 

So  we  thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  and  welcome  to  Boston. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Kevin.  We  have  a  veterans 
group.  Do  you  want  to  come  forward,  please? 

[Shaking  hands  with  veterans  group.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Chairman  Moakley  and  I  have  just  received 
distinguished  service  awards  from  the  Veterans  Benefit  League 
Clearing  House.  I'd  just  like  to  tell  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton who  participated  in  hearings  that  we  had  during  the  weekend, 
a  legislative  weekend  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  it  was 
really  tragic  to  see  the  tens  of  thousands  of  blacks  that  have  served 
in  Vietnam  and  in  Korea  that  are  found  in  hopeless  despair  addict- 
ed to  drugs  and  homeless  throughout  our  country.  We  can  and 
must  do  better,  not  just  for  our  veterans  but  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned.  In  a  large  sense,  these  awards  mean  that  we  have  to  do 
more.  We're  deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  Moakley.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  we're  here  today  and 
what  the  committee  hopes  to  accomplish.  I've  asked  my  very  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Charlie  Rangel,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  to 
hold  field  hearings  here  in  Roxbury  so  that  he  could  hear  firsthand 
what  so  many  in  this  community  have  told  me  privately — that  the 
drug  problem  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Rangel  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Congressman  Joe  Brennan,  as  well  as  the  staff,  who  have 
agreed  to  my  request. 

President  Bush  has  recently  proposed  his  plan  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs.  It  covers  a  variety  of  areas,  including  that  of  interdiction, 
rehabilitation,  and  counseling  for  users,  education  and  stiffer  pen- 
alties for  users  and  dealers. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the  areas  the  President  has  fo- 
cused on  play  very  pivotal  roles  in  combatting  this  horrible  drug 
scourge.  Where  we  disagree,  however,  are  in  the  areas  of  what  has 
been  left  out,  the  concentration  of  resources  and  concentration  of 
efforts.  That's  where  the  witnesses  here  today  can  help  us  as  we  in 
the  Congress  begin  to  debate  and  craft  future  drug  bills. 

The  people  who  will  testify  today  are  on  the  front  lines  in  this 
war  on  drugs.  They  fight  this  war  every  day.  Their  experience  and 
their  advice  I  believe  will  prove  very  invaluable  to  this  committee. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  commend  the  many  people  in  this  com- 
munity who  have,  without  outside  assistance,  created  programs 
and  activities  to  help  fight  drugs  in  these  neighborhoods.  Against 
overwhelming  odds,  these  committed  and  caring  individuals  have 
been  able  to  mobilize  others  to  take  back  the  streets  and  the  com- 
munities from  the  drug  peddlers.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commu- 
nity needs  more  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  on  the  very  streets  that  we  have  traveled  to 
get  here  this  morning,  crack  cocaine,  heroin,  barbiturates  and  a 
virtual  candy  store  assortment  of  uppers,  downers,  and  addictors 
are  traded  on  a  daily  basis — openly,  criminally,  and  without 
shame. 


The  byproducts  of  this  drug  culture  are  weekly  funerals  for  our 
youth,  unsafe  streets,  terrified  citizens  afraid  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  economic  disaster  for  these  neighborhoods. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  ask  the  tough  questions  and  I  urge  the 
witnesses  to  be  blunt  and  honest  in  their  responses. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  what  current  programs  work 
and  which  programs  don't  work? 

Is  there  a  need  for  new  programs? 

What  role,  if  any,  have  cuts  in  existing  programs  had  in  hamper- 
ing the  drug  war  effort? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  drug  problem  did  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  In 
the  last  9  years,  Federal  funding  for  our  youth  in  inner  cities  has 
been  cut  drastically.  Only  recently,  the  first  raise  in  minimum 
wage  in  7  years  was  vetoed,  over  a  difference  of  a  mere  30  cents  an 
hour.  Yet  last  week,  a  tax  cut  was  approved  that  will  mostly  bene- 
fit individuals  earning  $200,000  a  year  or  more. 

We  in  the  Congress  routinely  approve  multimillion  dollar  appro- 
priations for  MX  missiles.  Star  Wars  technology,  B-2  bombers 
which  look  like  batmobiles — technologies  that  we  pray  we'll  never 
use.  But  we  scoff  at  minimal  increases  in  such  programs  as  job 
training,  child  nutrition  programs,  and  day  care.  I've  been  told  that 
in  Roxbury,  a  Federal  demonstration  public  housing  day  care 
center  that  was  started  less  than  6  months  ago  already  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  over  100  families.  How  can  we  expect  a  parent  to  seek 
meaningful  employment  without  assurances  that  their  child  will  be 
properly  cared  for? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  youth  might  choose  to  make  $500  a  day 
selling  drugs  rather  than  earn  a  minimum  wage  that  is  far  below 
the  poverty  level? 

We  need  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  war  on  drugs — a  now 
far-reaching  approach  than  what  President  Bush  has  suggested. 

Bogota,  Colombia  is  not  our  only  problem.  Hopelessness  amongst 
our  youth,  lack  of  job  opportunities,  mediocre  schools,  lack  of  day 
care  facilities  are  also  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

It  isn't  enough  for  the  President  to  wave  a  bag  of  crack  cocaine 
before  our  Nation's  television  viewers  and  declare  a  war  on  drugs. 
We  need  the  necessary  money,  resources  and  national  resolve  if  we 
are  to  win  this  battle. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  that  the  American  people  view 
drugs  as  the  greatest  threat  to  our  society  and  to  our  security.  So 
does  it  make  any  sense  to  spend  $285  billion  on  the  military  budget 
but  propose  only  $7.8  billion  for  the  No.  1  threat  against  our 
Nation? 

Shouldn't  our  response  be  based  on  what  the  enemy  is  doing? 
How  much  are  the  drug  lords  spending?  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'm  cer- 
tain that  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  we  are  spending  in  fighting 
them.  Just  last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  over  $20  billion  dollars  in  co- 
caine was  confiscated — and  that's  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

I  think  it's  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  drug  lords  can  spend  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  stay  in  business  but  our  top  officials  are  telling 
us  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  respond  in  kind. 

''We  are  broke,"  President  Bush  tells  us.  *'We  can't  afford  to 
spend  more  to  fight  the  war  drugs,"  we're  told.  Yet  when  $600  mil- 
lion is  needed  for  Star  Wars,  the  President  can  find  the  money. 


When  the  President  wants  $166  billion  to  bail  out  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  'Toof,"  the  money  appears. 

I  praise  President  Bush  for  making  the  drug  war  a  priority.  But 
the  administration  is  being  cheap — when  our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  be.  His  current  plan  is  insufficient.  There  is  not  enough  empha- 
sis on  prevention,  treatment,  and  counseling.  Quite  frankly,  the 
scope  of  the  plan  is  much  too  narrow. 

This  is  a  war.  We  must  fight  it  like  we've  fought  previous  wars — 
to  win. 

Today,  we  have  come  to  the  front  lines  of  this  war  to  decide  a 
strategy  for  victory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  and  I  once 
again  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  agreeing  to  have 
this  very  important  hearing  in  the  center  of  Boston.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  This  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  will  commence  our  hearings.  We  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Moakley  for  once  again  inviting  us  to  the  great  city  of  Boston. 
It's  been  4  years  since  we've  been  here. 

We  now  have  a  new  legislative  initiative  on  the  House  floor  in 
support  of  President  Bush's  strategy.  It's  outlined  by  Dr.  Bennett. 
We  want  to  really  get  in  the  trenches  with  a  dynamic  city,  a  dy- 
namic State,  with  a  great  Governor  that  has  recognized  this  prob- 
lem long  before  today.  We  want  to  really  get  in  the  trenches  and 
find  out  and  get  the  direction  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  Congress 
and  what  we  can  do  in  this  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Maine,  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Select  Narcotic  Committee 
and  someone  that  I  am  certain  that  the  Nation  will  soon  see  the 
leadership  that  he  will  be  providing  in  this  area,  Congressman 
Joseph  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Dukakis, 
and  others  attending  what  I  think  is  a  very  important  hearing.  I'm 
just  going  to  make  some  very,  very  brief  remarks  because  I  know 
some  of  our  witnesses  are  here. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  appreciated  the  tour  of  Roxbury  last 
night.  The  Boston  officials  did  a  wonderful  job,  giving  us  a  chance 
to  talk  with  many  of  the  people  that  are  directly  affected  by  the 
drug  problem.  This  problem  does  present  a  very  serious  and  a  very 
urgent  challenge  to  this  Nation,  and  it's  one  that's  going  to  require 
us  to  rise  above  our  best  efforts  of  the  past. 

I  sincerely  commend  President  Bush  for  using  the  moral  author- 
ity of  his  office  to  go  on  national  television,  to  go  into  the  school- 
rooms of  this  Nation  to  try  to  help  in  this  effort.  But  I  think  that 
the  administration's  goals  are  too  modest,  they  are  too  timid,  they 
are  setting  their  sights  too  low. 

President  Bush's  drug  strategy  states  that  they  hope  to  reduce 
drug  use  by  about  10  percent  in  2  years.  I  say,  what  kind  of  mes- 
sage does  that  send  to  a  mother  trying  to  raise  children  in  an  inner 
city  neighborhood  when  we  talk  about  a  10-percent  reduction  in  2 
years?  That  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that,  instead  of  having 
10  drug  dealers  on  the  street  corner,  they  would  only  have  nine  2 
years  from  now. 

Is  that  really  giving  the  hope  to  that  mother  that  this  Nation 
ought  to  be  giving  to  her?  I  believe  we  can  do  a  lot  better. 
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I  think  the  Chairman,  pointed  out  very  eloquently  that  we're  con- 
cerned about  the  Mid  East;  we're  concerned  about  Germany;  we're 
concerned  about  Poland.  But,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  few  miles  east,  west,  and  south  of  the  White 
House,  where  a  young  generation  is  nearly  being  wiped  out. 

A  goal  of  going  from  ten  to  nine  drug  dealers  on  the  street 
corner  2  years  from  now  is  clearly  not  enough.  This  timid  plan, 
this  very  modest  goal,  is  not  acceptable.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty  that  the  residents  of  the  fancier,  ritzier 
suburbs  of  this  Nation  would  not  settle  for  such  a  modest,  timid  ob- 
jective if  the  quality  of  their  lives  hung  in  the  balance.  I  think  the 
Bush  administration  would  react  much  more  strongly,  much  more 
firmly. 

In  a  lower  income  section  of  Washington  earlier  this  year,  a 
young  mother  sitting  on  her  front  porch  with  her  husband  was 
killed  by  a  stray  bullet  from  drug-related  gunfire  down  the  street. 
She  left  behind  a  young  son.  While  we  cannot  explain  to  the  little 
boy  what  happened,  why  his  mother  is  gone,  I  think  things  like 
that  ought  to  make  us  strive  to  do  our  very  best  and  to  move 
beyond  mere  words. 

Clearly,  we  are  losing  our  communities  and  our  children  and  our 
lives  to  drugs.  We  must  fight  this  battle  with  every  resource  avail- 
able— this  is  important  to  me — we  cannot  be  satisfied  of  just  rid- 
ding our  own  neighborhood  of  drugs.  We  must  fight  until  drugs  are 
out  of  every  neighborhood  in  our  cities,  and  we  must  work  together 
to  do  this. 

I'm  honored  to  be  on  this  committee  with  Chairman  Rangel  who 
has  been,  I  think,  the  top  fighter  in  this  Nation  in  regard  to  the 
war  against  drugs. 

Chairman  Rangel.  As  you  can  see,  we  are  extremely  glad  that 
Governor  Dukakis  has  taken  time  to  be  our  lead  off  witness.  It's  no 
surprise  since  he  has  been  a  national  leader  in  this  war  against 
drugs.  I  think  at  this  time  I  would  yield  to  Joe  Moakley  to  intro- 
duce the  great  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Joe. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Well,  the  Governor  and  I  have  served  in  legisla- 
ture many,  many  years.  I've  seen  him  grow  from  a  young  man  into 
the  Governor  and  a  great  candidate.  You're  right — he's  always 
been  active  in  his  civic  communities  and  he's  been  very  active  in 
drugs;  in  fact,  he  just  visited  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in 
Washington  just  2  weeks  ago  and  one  of  the  things  that  he  dis- 
cussed very  heavily  was  drugs  and  the  money  and  how  it  should  be 
used.  So  it's  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Michael  Dukakis. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor,  Congressman  Brennan  has  a  spe- 
cial relationship  as  a  former  Governor  and  colleague.  Governor 
Brennan? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  I'm  certainly  really  honored  to  be  here  and 
to  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  Governor  Dukakis'  testimony.  I  served 
with  him  at  the  National  Governors  Conference  for  several  years 
where  he  was  voted  to  be  the  outstanding  Governor  in  this  Nation. 
He's  one  of  the  Governors  I  always  looked  up  to,  one  of  the  Gover- 
nors that  I  sought  advice  from.  I'm  really  anxious  to  hear  his  testi- 
mony because  I  know  what  he's  done  in  this  State,  going  around  to 


the  schools,  bringing  with  him  celebrity  football  players  and  others, 
because  Governor  Dukakis  understands  that  much  of  this  fight  will 
be  won  through  education. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor,  we  have  your  statement.  It's  going 
to  be  entered  in  the  record  if  there's  no  objection,  and  you  can  pro- 
ceed in  your  own  eloquent  way.  You  can  highlight  or  share  with  us 
in  your  own  candid  way  how  you  see  the  problem,  the  battle,  and 
what  you  would  suggest  that  we  do  about  it.  Thank  you  for  being 
with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS,  GOVERNOR  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor  Dukakis.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  a  special 
thanks  to  Joe  Moakley  and  Joe  Brennan,  two  good  friends,  two 
really  outstanding  public  servants,  and  a  special  welcome  to  you. 

I  remember  September  1985,  Charlie,  very,  very  well.  You  had 
been  all  over  the  country  and  came  to  Massachusetts;  we  talked  to 
you  about  the  early  months  of  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against 
Drugs,  and  I  remember  your  saying  it's  a  story  repeated  many 
times.  You  had  been  all  over  this  country,  and  the  first  ray  of  hope 
that  you  had  heard  and  sensed  is  here  in  Boston,  MA. 

I  thank  you  for  that,  and  thank  you  for  your  leadership  because 
you've  been  at  this  now  for  a  lot  longer  than  most  people  and  in 
fact,  the  1986  law — which  in  my  judgment  created  a  real  frame- 
work for  those  of  us  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  go  to  work  and 
gave  us  some  resources — was  one  of  the  great  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  I'd  like  to  think  that  at  least  in  part  it  came  out  of  that 
hearing  in  Boston  in  September  1985. 

You're  also  looking  good  and  smiling  these  days;  I  assume  that 
means  the  news  is  good  in  New  York  City  and  we'll  be  able  to  cele- 
brate a  great  Democratic  victory  in  the  first  week  of  November. 

I'm  not  going  to  read  my  statement  to  you  because  that  has  been 
entered  in  the  record.  Let  me  just  highlight  briefly  a  few  aspects  of 
what  we've  been  doing  here  since  September  1985,  give  you  a 
progress  report  and  then  perhaps  make  some  suggestions. 

As  you  know,  at  that  time  we  were  barely  off  the  ground.  We 
were  less  than  a  year  into  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs. 
We  were  beginning  to  see  some  hopeful  signs,  but  it  was  just  a  be- 
ginning. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  80  percent  of  the  school  children  in  this 
State  are  receiving  comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  education  and 
I  hope  before  I  leave  office  it  will  be  100  percent  and  it  will  be  100 
percent  beginning  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  in  every  ele- 
rnentary  school  in  this  State.  If  I  were  to  make  one  recommenda- 
tion to  all  of  you,  and  if  I  were  to  have  one  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  which  is  I  think  quite  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
would  be  to  set  as  a  national  goal  by  1992  comprehensive,  and  I 
mean  comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol,  education  beginning  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  in  every  elementary  school  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  think  that  is  an  achievable  goal,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  our 
experience  to  date  that  it  is  probably  the  single  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  to  break  the  back  of  this  epidemic.  Drug  use 
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among  high  school  seniors  in  this  State  is  down  twice  what  it  is 
nationally,  cocaine  use  te  down  five  times  what  it  is  nationally,  and 
this  among  high  school  seniors  most  of  whom  only  began  to  get 
their  drug  and  alcohol  education  in  junior  high  school  for  obvious 
reasons. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience,  these  days  I  am  in  a  dif- 
ferent community  and  school  system  at  least  once  a  week,  that  the 
attitude  among  middle  and  junior  high  school  students  that  have 
had  the  benefit  of  early  drug  and  alcohol  education  is  so  dramati- 
cally different  from  what  I  was  sensing  in  1984  and  1985  when  we 
first  began  this  effort,  that  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  is  fundamental  to  this  effort. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  interdiction — it's  important,  al- 
though we've  got  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  big  producing  country 
when  it  comes  to  drugs,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  talk 
about  treatment  on  demand — and  it's  important — and  let  me  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  very  proud  of  my  legislature  that  reaf- 
firmed on  Wednesday  by  an  overwhelming  margin  the  commitment 
of  the  people  of  this  state  to  universal  health  care,  the  best  and  the 
fastest  way  to  get  treatment  on  demand  because  if  we  can  insure 
every  single  family  in  this  State,  an  insurance  policy  will  provide 
treatment. 

But  comprehensive  K  through  12  drug  education  has  to  be  funda- 
mental. The  one  thing  that  I  don't  quite  understand  about  the 
President's  proposal  or  Mr.  Bennett's  approach  is  that  they  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  that  commitment.  It's  achievable,  it's 
doable,  we've  got  to  adopt  it  as  a  national  goal. 

Peer  leadership — when  I  spoke  to  you  in  September  1985  we  had 
just  begun  our  peer  leader  training  effort.  Today,  we  have  4,000 
trained  peer  leaders  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State  working  with 
elementary  school  students.  I  can  tell  you  that  from  what  those  ele- 
mentary school  students  tell  me  it's  those  high  school  peer  leaders 
that  are  the  most  effective  with  them. 

Governors  can  come  in.  Members  of  Congress  can  come  in,  par- 
ents— of  course  we  want  to  involve  the  community  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  teachers  and  so  on.  Those  trained  peer  leaders,  high 
school  youngsters  who  themselves  have  told  me  how  much  they 
have  benefited  from  the  program,  going  into  elementary  schools 
are  absolutely  essential  to  our  effort.  So  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  as  well.  We've  done  all  of  the  enforcement  things:  we 
have  six  times  as  many  people  committed  to  prison,  and  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  we  have  the  same  prison  overcrowding  problem 
that  other  States  have  because  of  it,  but  we're  going  to  continue  to 
do  it,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  mayor,  with  our  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  officials — John  Coleman  is  here,  our  very 
able  Regional  Director. 

This  summer,  knock  on  wood,  has  been  one  of  the  quietest  and 
the  best  summers  we've  had  in  this  city  and  it  wasn't  an  accident. 
We've  done  some  very,  very  intensive  enforcement  and  it's  making 
a  difference. 

Four  years  ago,  our  educators  were  extremely  reluctant,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  talk  to  their  local  police  officers.  The  gulf  between 
educators  on  the  one  hand  and  police  officers  on  the  other  was 
massive.  Today,  60  percent  of  our  communities  have  signed  school- 
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police  memoranda  of  understanding  that  lay  out  in  detail  what 
happens  when  a  youngster  is  caught  selling  or  dealing  within  a 
school  system,  what  happens  when  a  youngster  is  caught  using  and 
how  the  police  and  our  education  leaders  divide  those  responsibil- 
ities. Absolutely  essential — those  memoranda  of  understanding  are 
crucial  to  dealing  with  the  problem  in  school. 

We've  set  as  our  goal  drug-free  schools  in  this  State  by  the  end  of 
1990.  We're  well  on  our  way  toward  achieving  that  and  let  me  tell 
you  just  briefly  what  we're  doing  to  emphasize  this  message  in  a 
very  serious  way. 

I  signed  this  year  three  important  pieces  of  legislation.  The  first 
imposes  a  mandatory  minimum  of  2  years  for  anyone  caught  sell- 
ing drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  a  school  property  in  this  State.  We're 
not  only  posting  those  zones  with  drug-free  zone  signs,  but  that  law 
now  applies  to  any  school,  public,  private  or  parochial.  Within 
1,000  feet  of  that  school  property,  anyone  caught  selling  within 
that  zone  will  be  subject  to  a  mandatory  minimum  2-year  sentence. 

Second,  I  signed  legislation  which  now  provides  that  anybody  vio- 
lating our  drug  laws  can  lose  their  motor  vehicle  license  for  up  to  5 
years;  in  the  case  of  a  teenager,  to  age  21.  Our  teenagers  tell  me 
that  this  is  the  first  such  effort  that  they  think  has  a  significant 
impact  on  drug  use  and  abuse.  A  youngster's  ability  to  get  and  hold 
a  motor  vehicle  license,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  is  an  important 
part  of  growing  up.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  now  signed  legis- 
lation providing  some  very  tough  sanctions  on  the  violation  of  our 
drug  laws  through  the  denial  or  the  suspension  of  a  motor  vehicle 
license  is  important. 

Finally,  I  signed  legislation  which  will  impose  serious  penalties, 
including  a  loss  of  license,  on  youngsters  who  obtain  false  liquor 
id's  or  participate  or  provide  information  which  would  lead  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  false  liquor  ID. 

So  we're  trying,  both  on  the  education  front  and  the  enforcement 
front,  to  make  sure  that  this  commitment  to  drug-free  schools, 
drug-free  school  zones  is  real  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  very  substantial  progress.  It's  just  a 
very  good  feeling  these  days  to  go  into  our  schools  and  just  have  a 
sense  that  we  have  a  very  different  attitude,  that  we're  reaching 
out  to  our  youngsters  and  their  parents  very  early.  Obviously,  I 
want  to  do  that  in  every  school  system  in  our  State  and  again,  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  take  that  message  back  to  Washington  and  to 
set  this  goal  of  comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  education  for  every 
elementary  school  in  the  nation. 

Just  one  final  piece  of  good  news,  and  that  is  that  on  Monday 
again  the  House  of  Representatives  here  in  Massachusetts  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  voted  to  ban  military-type  assault  weapons 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  I  hope  we  can  extend  that  to  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  a  terrific  vote,  overwhelming  support,  absolutely 
blew  the  gun  lobby  right  out  of  the  door  of  the  statehouse.  I  can 
only  say  to  you  that  I  think  it's  another  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
with  a  strong  commitment  and  strong  leadership  and  with  over- 
whelming support  from  our  fellow  citizens,  we  have  potentially  the 
ability  to  get  these  weapons  out  of  circulation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  better  than  anybody,  they  have 
only  one  purpose  and  that  is  to  kill  people;  they  are  the  weapon  of 
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choice  of  drug  dealers.  This  is  a  law  enforcement  issue — we  had 
police  officers  from  this-  good  city  up  there  lobbying  hard  for  that 
legislation.  They  know  what  happens  when  you  try  to  knock  down 
that  door  and  you  take  your  life  in  your  hands  to  do  so  and  it  was 
just  an  overwhelming  vote.  So  I  hope  before  long  I  can  report  to 
you  that  this  state  has  voted  a  ban  on  these  types  of  weapons  state- 
wide and  again,  this  is  an  important  step  on  the  road  toward  I 
hope  can  be  a  drug-free  society. 

So  once  again,  I'm  happy  to  report  progress  to  you.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  as  we  did  in  1985  and  1986  and  obviously 
to  the  extent  that  you  could  beef  up  the  President's  program, 
expand  its  scope,  expand  its  vision  because  I  think  that's  essential- 
ly what  all  you  are  saying,  and  provide  us  with  additional  re- 
sources. Believe  me,  we're  ready  to  take  what  you  give  us  and  go  to 
work  to  make  things  happen. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I'd  be  happy  to  respond  but  it's  just 
great  to  have  you  in  town.  We  also  welcome  our  friend  from  what 
used  to  be  a  part  of  Massachusetts;  now  it  calls  itself  the  State  of 
Maine.  If  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  be  happy  to 
answer  them. 

[Statement  of  Governor  Dukakis  appears  on  p.  97.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor,  I  thank  you  for  the  inspiring  testi- 
mony that  you've  given  to  us  today,  once  again  allowing  Massachu- 
setts to  provide  national  leadership.  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  to  see  that  you  have  singled  out  assault  weapons  as  a  part  of 
your  testimony. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  great  honor  to  meet  and  talk  with  that  cou- 
rageous President  of  that  South  American  country  called  Colombia 
where  it  appears  as  though  they  too  have  the  spirit  of  fighting 
back,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  public  officials  have  been 
assassinated,  including  a  candidate  for  President. 

Naturally,  we  asked  how  could  America  be  more  helpful.  One 
thing  he  said  he  did  not  need  was  American  troops  or  even  talk 
about  sending  American  troops,  which  you  and  I  could  understand. 
He  said  that  he  hoped  that  America  could  stop  the  distribution  of 
these  chemicals  that  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
used  to  process  the  coca  leaves.  He  said  he  hoped  that  the  countries 
that  were  providing  mercenaries  to  train  the  terrorists  would  stop 
and  cease  this  activity.  He  hoped  that  America  would  provide  some 
leadership  in  terms  of  money  laundering,  recognizing  that  a  lot  of 
American  and  other  international  bankers  know  that  they're  deal- 
ing with  drug  traffickers.  But  he  said  that  most  importantly  the 
United  States  is  manufacturing  the  weapons,  the  automatic  weap- 
ons, that  terrorists  are  using  to  kill  our  people. 

How  strange  it  would  be — that  I've  heard  this  from  the  President 
of  Colombia  and  last  night  a  lady  in  Roxbury  thousands  of  miles 
away  would  include  in  her  list  of  things  that  we  should  do  is  to  try 
to  ban  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  assault  weapons. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  once  again  Massachusetts  is  providing 
leadership.  You  should  be  lauded  in  your  State  legislature,  because 
I  don't  know  what  mind  fix  the  President  has,  but  if  he  can  tell  rne 
the  difference  between  banning  foreign  manufactured  automatic 
weapons  and  American  automatic  weapons,  as  though  the  victim  is 
going  to  check  out  where  it's  being  made,  I  don't  understand  it.  I 
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don't  understand  that  much  about  hunting,  but  for  a  poor  rabbit  to 
be  assaulted  by  one  of  these  guns  just  doesn't  sound  fair  to  me. 

Governor  Dukakis.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say,  and  of  course 
I  agree  and  endorse  everything  you've  said,  but  this  State  already 
has  some  of  the  toughest  gun  control  laws  in  the  country.  We  also 
last  year  had  the  lowest  homicide  rate  of  any  industrial  State  in 
America,  and  I  think  there's  some  connection  between  the  two. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I'm  pleased  to  see  the  emphasis  that  you 
have  constantly  placed  on  education.  What  amazes  me,  and  maybe 
your  staff  can  help  me,  is  the  willingness  for  society  locally,  at  the 
State  level  and  nationally,  to  invest  in  our  prison  system. 

It's  unbelievable  the  enthusiastic  support  that  we  can  get  on 
bond  issues  for  prisons.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  we  pay  $60,000  a 
year  to  contain  someone  in  the  city  prisons,  and  we  get  a  bargain 
basement  price  at  the  State  level  because  they  deal  with  volume,  of 
$50,000  a  year.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  realty,  they  tell  me 
to  build  a  prison  costs  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  cell.  I  don't 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  put  a  bum  into  jail,  but  I  understand 
with  the  increased  union  bargaining  settlements  with  the  police, 
the  cost  of  living  with  judges  and  court  officers,  that  a  real  good 
professional  bum  can  cost  the  State  over  a  lifetime  a  million  bucks. 

How  would  you  suggest  as  a  Governor  and  a  national  figure  that 
we  can  convince  American  people  that  if  we  can  put  the  money  up 
front  into  education,  if  we  can  provide  the  recreation  facilities  such 
as  we  have  in  Roxbury  in  this  club  where  we're  taking  this  testi- 
mony, that  we  can  save  the  American  public  one  heck  of  a  lot  of 
money  and  in  addition  to  that,  have  productive  citizens  that  can 
get  jobs  in  offices  and  the  work  plant,  and  let  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  know  that  we  won  the  war  and  we've  got  people  that  are 
willing  to  work  and  raise  the  revenue  so  that  we  can  do  things 
more  pleasantly?  How  does  the  message  get  out.  Governor? 

Governor  Dukakis.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  persuade  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  take  a  look  at  any  poll  that 
has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  drugs  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  polled  on  the  question  of  what  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  do  about  it,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  every  time  is  edu- 
cation. 

I  made  a  point  after  the  President's  speech  of  just  informally 
talking  to  25  or  50  drug  enforcement  officers  at  all  levels — how  are 
you  doing,  what's  going  on.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  being  a 
drug  enforcement  officer  these  days  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
and  courageous  thing  to  do.  And  after  describing  to  me  some  of  the 
problems,  concerns,  illegal  immigrants,  and  the  moving  kind  of  tar- 
gets you've  got  to  deal  with,  in  every  single  case,  when  I  said  to 
those  drug  enforcement  officers,  ''What  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
do?"  The  answer  came  back,  ''Education." 

So  I  don't  think  we  have  to  convince  our  people.  They  know  that 
starting  early  is  important.  They  know  that  starting  early  with 
youngsters  tends  to  involve  parents  early,  something  that's  very 
important.  They  know  that  building  bridges  between  the  education- 
al community  and  the  law  enforcement  community  in  every  city 
and  town  of  this  country  is  very  important. 

The  puzzling  thing  to  me  about  the  President's  message  is  that 
this  seemed  to  be  about  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  on  the  list.  I  re- 
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member  talking  to  Mr.  Bennett  about  it  and  saying,  ''Bill,  I  really 
think  this  has  got  to  be  Hip  further."  The  response  I  got  was,  ''Well, 
if  they're  not  doing  it  after  all  we've  done,  they  should  be." 

Well,  maybe  that's  true.  But  I  think  establishing  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol — and  let  me  emphasize  that,  because  we  tend  to 
make  this  distinction  and  while  we're  seeing  dramatic  reductions 
in  drug  use  among  high  school  students  in  this  State,  they're  still 
drinking  an  awful  lot,  and  that's  just  a  drug  in  another  form.  But  I 
think  the  Congress  in  approving  the  legislation  that  you're  in  the 
process  of  drafting  can  make  a  very  strong  statement. 

I  know  you're  doing  it  with  increased  resources,  and  you're  going 
to  do  a  very  strong  statement,  that  by  a  date  certain  we're  going  to 
have  comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  education  beginning  in  the 
early  elementary  grades  in  every  elementary  school  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  an  achievable  goal,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  an  achieva- 
ble goal. 

Half  of  the  kids  in  this  country  are  getting  virtually  no  such  edu- 
cation at  this  point.  I  think  this  is  probably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thing  you  can  do,  and  the  American  people  already  recognize 
it,  because  they'll  tell  you  that.  They'll  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor,  you  and  others  talk  a  lot  about  the 
reduction  in  drug  and  alcohol  use  by  high  school  students.  God 
bless  them.  But  a  large  number  of  my  constituents  have  found 
themselves  in  jail  and  are  not  high  school  students;  others  have 
either  dropped  out  or  been  kicked  out  of  high  school. 

I  guess  my  last  question  is  do  you  find  any  relationship  at  all  in 
your  political  experiences  between  people  without  high  school  edu- 
cation or,  to  put  it  another  way,  without  job  skills,  without  decent 
housing,  without  goals,  without  jobs,  without  hope,  do  you  find  a 
correlation  between  that  group  and  chronic  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse?  And  if  so,  what  would  you  recommend  to  your  Congress? 

Governor  Dukakis.  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  people  that 
we  incarcerate  in  this  State  are  there  directly  or  indirectly  because 
of  drugs  and  alcohol.  I  assume  that  figure  is  probably  consistent 
with  what  you  find  in  New  York  and  what  is  true  all  across  the 
country.  Now,  trying  to  break  into  that  cycle,  when  somebody  is  a 
young  adult  or  more  is  not  easy.  I  think  we've  got  to  recognize 
that. 

We've  got  to  do  more  and  better  at  getting  treatment  into  our 
jails  and  corrections  facilities.  We're  not  doing  enough  of  that  in 
this  State,  I  don't  think  we're  doing  anywhere  near  enough  across 
the  country.  We  recognize  that. 

Trying  to  break  that  cycle  of  chemical  dependency,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  young  people  that  have  dropped  out  of  school,  is  not 
going  to  be  easy.  We're  having  some  success  in  bringing  the  drop- 
out rate  down  dramatically  in  many  of  our  older  urban  communi- 
ties. I  think  we  know  how  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  question  is, 
"Are  we  prepared  to  put  up  the  resources  and  provide  the  time  and 
commitment?" 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  city  of  Fall  River  the  dropout  rate 
is  down  about  40  percent  in  4  years,  and  in  many  other  communi- 
ties across  this  State  we've  had  similar  very  dramatic  reductions 
under  something  we  call  our  Commonwealth  Futures  program. 
We're  trying  to  focus  in  on  the  special  problems  of  those  young- 
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sters,  trying  to  identify  them  early  in  middle  school  and  junior 
high  school,  the  kids  that  are  at  risk  and  likely  to  be  dropouts  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  it. 

So  we  know  how  to  deal  with  the  problem.  But  once  you  have 
somebody,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  chemically  depend- 
ent, just  trying  to  break  that  cycle  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  We've 
got  to  do  it,  that's  why  I'm  such  a  fan  of  universal  health  care,  be- 
cause that's  really  the  way  to  provide  treatment  under  demand. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  of  this,  it's  going  to  take  time.  No  ques- 
tion about  it.  Starting  when  those  youngsters  first  arrive  in  school 
is  the  single  most  important  way  that  we're  going  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  get  into  the  cycle  of  chemical  dependency  and  crime 
and  dropping  out  and  the  rest  of  it  which  we  now  face  in  too  many 
communities  across  this  country. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you.  Governor.  I  now  yield  to  Mr. 
Moakley.  There  is  a  saying  that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.  But  I  would  want  you  to  know.  Governor,  that  there 
is  no  law,  there  is  no  resolution  that  even  gets  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  unless  it  passes  through  the  awesome 
and  powerful  Rules  Committee,  which  is  now  chaired  by  this  fellow 
from  Boston.  So  that  anything  that  we  do  right,  of  course,  the 
Select  Committee  is  responsible  for  but  if  we're  unable  to  get  a  rule 
we  just  can't  function.  The  chairman  of  the  powerful,  awesome 
Rules  Committee,  Joseph  Moakley. 

Governor  Dukakis.  I  trained  him  in  his  youth,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
I  know  the  good  job  he's  doing  has  a  lot  do  with  lots  of  good  work 
we  did  together  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you.  Governor,  I  really  commend  you  not 
only  on  your  statement,  but  on  your  actions  and  I  know  that  you 
and  I  have  talked  and  I've  seen  the  programs  that  you  instituted 
bear  fruit  and  go  on. 

The  only  question  I  have  and  Chairman  Rangel  is  a  former  pros- 
ecutor so  he  asks  all  the  right  questions  anyway  and  he's  got  it  out 
on  the  table,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  cooperation  that  you  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government?  Is  there  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
stiffen  up  or  help  make  your  act  as  Governor  any  easier? 

Governor  Dukakis.  Joe,  let  me  say  two  things.  First,  we've  had  a 
great  relationship  with  our  regional  DEA  people.  Bob  Studman 
first,  who  frankly  was  the  guy  that  forced  me  to  confront  this  issue 
in  a  very  direct  way,  he  did  it  with  a  lot  of  guts. 

He  came  into  my  office  one  day,  I'll  never  forget  it,  in  the  spring 
of  1984  and  started  shaking  his  hand  at  me  and  said,  "Governor, 
you've  got  a  problem  and  you've  got  to  do  something  about  it."  I'll 
tell  you,  Studman  woke  me  up.  I  will  forever  be  grateful  to  Bob  for 
that  and  his  successor  John  Coleman,  who  has  been  terrific,  and 
who,  with  the  DEA  people,  are  the  first  to  recognize  that  education 
and  prevention  is  an  essential  part  of  this  job.  They're  doing  a 
great  job  with  us.  I  know  the  mayor  will  be  here  shortly,  by  the 
way,  and  he  has  been  providing  great  leadership.  We're  now  work- 
ing together  as  a  team.  So  I  have  nothing  but  good  things  to  say 
about  our  Federal  colleagues. 

I  guess  the  one  thing  I  would  say,  Joe,  and  I  say  this  with  great 
appreciation,  is  that  the  resources  that  you  are  now  providing  us, 
under  the  1986  legislation,  have  been  absolutely  critical  to  our  sue- 
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cess.  As  you  know,  every  State  in  the  Northeast  and  across  the 
country  now  is  facing  financial  strains,  declining  revenues,  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth.  Getting  a  good  education  and  prevention  program 
up  and  running  in  a  particular  community  does  not  require  billions 
or  even  millions.  But  those  modest  grants  that  we're  able  to  make 
through  our  alliance,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Congress,  are  just 
unbelievably  valuable. 

I  was  just  in  Watertown  a  few  days  ago  meeting  with  youngsters, 
parents,  teachers,  law  enforcement  officials,  and  counsellors.  The 
head  of  Health  Education  in  Watertown  schools  came  up  and  said, 
''Look,  your  Alliance  grant  has  made  all  the  difference  to  us." 

That's  your  grant,  Joe.  Those  are  funds  that  you  are  providing 
along  with  some  we're  trying  to  provide  at  the  State  level.  So  these 
modest  grants  serve  to  stimulate  and  support  the  kind  of  communi- 
ty effort  that  we're  seeing  out  there,  with  very  strong  leadership  at 
the  State  and  local  level — don't  get  me  wrong,  if  we're  not  there 
doing  our  job,  it  isn't  going  to  work.  But  those  grants  and  the  work 
that  we  did  on  the  1986  act  have  just  been  extremely  valuable  and 
if  you  can  provide  that  kind  of  support  and  maybe  a  little  more, 
believe  me,  it  has  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We've  just 
gotten  great  cooperation. 

I  can  only  again  say,  and  I  know  I'm  being  somewhat  repetitive, 
that  if  we  can  write  into  the  law  that  comprehensive  K  through  12 
education  is  a  national  goal  by  a  year  certain  and  then  go  to  work 
on  that,  all  of  us,  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  of  the  Governors,  Joe, 
when  I  say  to  you  that  the  Governors  are  prepared  to  provide  lead- 
ership here.  I  think  you  know  that.  We're  going  to  be  fine.  But 
we've  had  great  cooperation,  great  cooperation;  especially  from  the 
regional  DEA  office.  They've  been  terrific. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Governor,  I  do  want  to  commend  you  for  the  suc- 
cess that  Massachusetts  has  had  with  the  declining  use  of  drugs  by 
high  school  kids,  the  declining  use  of  cocaine.  Is  it  correct  that  you 
attribute  much  of  this  to  the  education  program? 

Governor  Dukakis.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  top  priority  of  the 
Congress  is  to  make  sure  that  100  percent  of  the  kids  in  this  nation 
have  that  drug  education? 

Governor  Dukakis.  That  has  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  I 
mean  comprehensive  education.  You've  been  talking  about  a  film- 
strip  every  6  months  or  an  occasional  visitor.  You've  got  to  train 
teachers  first  and  foremost,  and  that  takes  some  time. 

We've  been  able  to  train  our  teachers  and  they've  responded 
very  strongly.  Those  peer  leaders  coming  down  from  the  high 
schools  to  work  with  those  youngsters  in  the  elementary  schools, 
they're  as  an  important  part  of  this  educational  process  as  any- 
thing, for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  those  youngsters.  But 
you're  talking  about  comprehensive  education  beginning  when  our 
youngsters  arrive  at  school  and  going  right  straight  through  those 
full  twelve  grades. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Is  most  of  the  education  given  by  the  daily  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  teacher,  a  teacher  specially  trained  in  this 
area? 
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Governor  Dukakis.  That's  where  it  has  to  happen.  Now  we  have 
resource  people  and  counselors  who  come  in  and  typically  now  in 
every  one  of  our  school  systems  there  is  one  person  who  works  full 
time  as  the  coordinator  within  the  school  system,  helps  in  training 
and  support,  provides  additional  materials  and  educational  teach- 
ing and  so  on. 

But  the  classroom  teacher  has  to  be  trained.  We  have  had  literal- 
ly thousands  of  hours  of  training  sessions  with  our  teachers. 

At  first,  as  you  can  imagine,  I  mean,  we're  asking  our  teachers  to 
do  everything  these  days.  Here  comes  Dukakis  with  something  else. 
What's  he  got  for  us  now?  But  I  will  tell  you  that  our  classroom 
teachers  have  responded  very  positively,  the  training  has  been 
good,  once  again,  we  couldn't  have  done  it  without  the  resources 
that  you've  provided  us,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  Brennan.  You  see  that  as  a  Federal  responsibility — an  ap- 
propriate Federal  responsibility — to  provide  monies  to  do  this  even 
though  95  percent  of  the  education  monies  are  State  and  local? 

Governor  Dukakis.  If  you  can  set  this  as  a  goal,  loud  and  clear, 
and  that's  the  one  thing  that  seemed  to  me  didn't  come  through  in 
the  President's  message — if  you  can  set  this  as  a  goal,  loud  and 
clear,  write  it  into  the  law,  set  a  time  frame — let's  be  ambitious 
about  this.  Three  years,  two  years,  four  years — something  that  says 
in  every  elementary  school  in  this  country — isn't  it  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word?  All  of  us  have  to  be 
part  of  it. 

But  if  you  can  set  this  as  a  goal,  if  you  can  provide  us  with  some 
resources — we've  got  a  responsibility  to  provide  resources  our- 
selves, we're  trying  to  do  it — we  can  lick  this  thing. 

Mr.  Brennan.  The  theory  there  is  that  these  kids  will  ultimately 
make  their  own  informed  decisions  of  what  to  do  in  regard  to 
drugs. 

Governor  Dukakis.  Again,  I  don't  want  to  go  on  at  great  length. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  Bob  Studman  story,  which  I'm  not  sure  I've 
told  all  of  you,  because  I  cannot  emphasize  it  too  much. 

We  had  begun,  Joe,  in  1983  with  Students  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing on  the  drunk  driving  side  of  things.  Here  again,  if  I  may  say  a 
little  something  from  my  statements.  Chairman,  we  had  the  safest 
State  in  the  country  last  year  in  terms  of  fatalities  on  our  high- 
ways and  this  summer  we've  had  the  safest  summer  since  1951  in 
this  State.  It's  had  a  lot  to  do  with  education  on  substance  abuse, 
alcohol,  and  drugs.  No  question.  The  safest  summer  since  1951 — 
look  at  the  national  statistics — I  don't  have  to  tell  you  they're 
going  the  other  way. 

But  Bob  came  into  my  office,  and  I'll  never  forget,  he  started 
waving  his  finger  at  me.  He  said,  ''Governor,  you've  got  a  problem. 
You've  got  a  problem.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  I  was  in  a  suburban 
high  school  not  too  far  from  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  about  1  p.m. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  met  a  young  woman  who  was  obviously 
stoned  out  of  her  mind.  I  said  to  her,  'Why  are  you  doing  this?  Why 
are  you  using  drugs?'  And  she  looked  at  me  and  she  said,  'Well, 
nobody  told  me  there  was  anything  wrong  with  it.'  "  Then  he 
paused,  and  he  said  to  me,  "That  was  Brookline  High  School,  Gov- 
ernor. You  went  to  school  and  your  wife  went  to  school  and  your 
kids  are  going  to  school  there." 
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Well,  we  went  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  did  a  survey  as  a 
result  of  that  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Studman.  We  surveyed 
5,000  high  school  students  in  the  State,  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial. What  did  we  find?  That  half  of  our  kids  were  experimenting 
with  drugs  and  alcohol  in  junior  high  school,  not  high  school.  That 
about  40  percent  of  our  youngsters  in  high  school  were  using  drugs 
regularly.  I'd  say  it's  over  90  percent  when  it  comes  to  alcohol  and 
that  the  problem,  if  anything,  was  worse  than  Studman  had  told 
me  it  was. 

Then  I  went  out  and  began  meeting  with  students,  just  myself, 
no  other  adults  in  the  room,  and  within  about  2  minutes  kids  will 
let  their  hair  down  and  tell  you  what's  happening  and  frankly 
what  I  heard  was  even  worse  than  the  survey.  But  it  was  Bob  Stud- 
man's  leadership  frankly  in  coming  to  me  and  sticking  his  finger  in 
my  face  and  saying,  ''Look,  you've  got  a  problem  you've  got  to  do 
something  about  it"  that  made  the  difference  for  us  and  got  us 
going.  So  that's  where  it  all  began. 

But  we've  got  to  set  that,  Joe,  as  a  national  goal  and  put  it  right 
up  there.  If  you  can  provide  us  with  some  very  modest  resources, 
we'll  take  it  from  there  and  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor,  if  you  can  persuade  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  allow  for  a  rule  that  I  could  amend  the 
education  bill  to  have  that  as  a  national  goal 

Governor  Dukakis.  I'll  do  everything  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you 
bring  us  a  victory  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  from  New 
York  City,  then  we'll  hold  up  our  end  of  the  bargain. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  think  I  can  almost  say  you  can  depend  on 
that.  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  leadership  you've  provided.  What- 
ever your  political  ambitions  are,  you  certainly  have  recorded  a 
great  year  in  Massachusetts  and  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion and  this  committee  are  going  to  continue  to  depend  on  your 
leadership. 

Governor  Dukakis.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you.  Governor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Our  next  witness  is  not  only  well  known  in 
the  city  of  Boston  but  certainly  his  activities  outside  of  City  Hall 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  great  town  are  well  known  as  well  as 
the  leadership  that  he's  provided  in  the  Conference  of  Mayors.  I'd 
like  to  say  before  I  turn  the  introduction  over  to  Chairman  Moak- 
ley,  that  without  fear  of  contradiction,  you  would  not  have  had  the 
1986  omnibus  drug  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  supporting  the  bill,  yes,  but  also  in  lobby- 
ing for  the  bill  with  the  Members  of  Congress  to  provide  that  over- 
whelming veto-proof  vote  that  we  had  in  1986  and  again  in  1988.  I 
just  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  record  states  that  before  I 
turn  the  introduction  over  to  Joe  Moakley. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you.  Actually,  Mayor  Flynn  has  been  an 
on-the-job  mayor.  Escorted  by  the  police  department,  last  night  we 
went  around  to  task  forces  and  we  talked  to  people  in  housing  and 
they  said,  'Thank  God  for  Mayor  Flynn  and  his  police  commission- 
er, working  so  close  with  us,  making  our  job  much  easier." 
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The  mayor  has  got  a  tough  job,  he's  got  a  limited  budget,  but  it's 
not  for  lack  of  energy  that  things  haven't  been  done.  Mayor  Flynn 
has  been  on  the  spot  on  a  lot  of  these  drug  conferences.  As  you  say, 
in  Washington,  he's  been  down  there  testifying  before  committees. 
He's  been  very  vocal  in  the  organization  of  mayors,  and  he's  been  a 
credit  to  our  city  in  leading  the  way  on  a  very,  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. It's  great  to  have  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  fellow  I  saw  grow  up 
as  a  youngster  and  conquer  the  basketball  courts  and  now  conquer 
the  City  Hall,  and  the  political  situation  with  the  same  zeal.  My 
dear  friend.  Mayor  Flynn. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor  Brennan  was  talking  about  the 
mayor  this  morning,  saying  that  he 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Said  some  nice  words,  too. 

Chairman  Rangel.  The  Boston  papers  have  been  following  your 
career,  and  I  know  he  wants  an  opportunity  to  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  sure  do,  and  I'm  delighted  to  be  here.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  was  very  impressed  last  night  with  the  relationship  that 
your  police  apparently  have  with  the  citizens.  I  came  from  a  neigh- 
borhood in  another  city  and  when  the  police  came  through  the 
neighborhood,  we  weren't  too  delighted  to  see  them.  Frankly,  the 
police  simply  didn't  have  that  type  of  relationship. 

I  sensed  that  the  relationship  with  the  tenants  last  night  was 
terrific.  The  response  in  some  of  these  neighborhoods  was  just  ex- 
cellent, and  I  commend  you  for  the  leadership  that  you  have  shown 
in  this  city,  getting  out  with  the  people.  After  all,  these  govern- 
ments belong  to  the  people — sometimes  we  forget  about  that,  par- 
ticularly in  Washington. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  have  checked  with  Mr.  Moakley  and  I 
assume  that  the  committee  will  have  no  objection  to  your  entire 
testimony  as  written  being  entered  into  the  record.  You  can  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Mayor,  in  testifying  how  you  feel  most  comfortable,  but  I 
just  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  your  national 
leadership  and  taking  time  out  to  share  with  us  how  we  can  do  a 
better  job,  not  only  in  Boston  but  for  all  of  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RAYMOND  L.  FLYNN,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF 

BOSTON,  MA 

Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman.  Let  me  thank 
Congressman  Moakley.  I  believe,  if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  this. 
Congressman  Brennan  and  Congressman  Rangel,  but  I  think  we 
happen  to  have  the  most  effective  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
our  district  and  we're  very,  very  proud  of  that. 

Chairman  Rangel.  We  share  that.  When  we  have  any  matter 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  we  agree  with  you  100  percent. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  said  it  when  he  was  just  a  regular  Congressman, 
now  he's  a  big  shot.  [Laughter.] 

But,  seriously,  we're  very,  very  appreciative  of  this  meeting  and 
Congressman  Brennan,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  appreciating  the 
fact  that  we've  got  a  city  that  is  really  pulling  together  and  you're 
going  to  hear  from  a  lot  people  out  here — Minister  Don  and  Ben 
Haith  and  folks  across  the  city  of  Boston — Georgette  Watson,  I'm 
sure  she's  here  somewhere.  But  folks  that  are  really  committed  to 
working  very  hard  and  fighting  drugs. 
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I  have  to  say  that,  Congressman  Rangel,  I  don't  know  of  any 
staff,  if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  this,  you  know,  we're  all  in  posi- 
tions where  we  get  a  lot  of  credit  for  a  lot  of  work  that  is  done  by 
the  staff,  and  I'm  the  first  to  acknowledge  that.  Your  staff  is  just 
extraordinary.  Any  time  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  needs  some 
support  or  backup  material,  your  staff  is  like  the  encyclopedia  of 
information  and  support.  We  appreciate  that.  Let  me  give  that 
little  bouquet  because  oftentimes  we  don't  give  our  staff  enough 
credit. 

Chairman  Rangel.  The  staff  will  be  on  notice  that's  in  lieu  of  a 
pay  raise.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Flynn.  Let  me  say  that — how  do  I  say  this  without  offending 
a  lot  of  people — I've  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  and  talk  about  the 
President's  policy  and  how  he's  applauded  and  everybody's  ap- 
plauding the  President's  policy  in  terms  of  recognizing  the  drug 
crisis  in  our  country.  I've  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  Bill  Ben- 
nett and  other  people  associated  with  the  drug  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  by  the  same  token,  how  do  we  really  justify  the  fact  that 
here  we've  got  a  very  clear,  articulated  policy  and  we've  identified 
what  the  problems  are,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  one  essential 
ingredient  that  is  absent.  That  is,  where  is  the  commitment  of  re- 
sources on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  whether  it's  in  the  area  of  education  that  the  Governor 
talked  about  or  an  issue  that  I'd  like  to  talk  about  a  little  bit,  is 
about  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement, interdiction  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  believe  that  commitment  is  really — I  don't  think  it's 
really  sound,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  backup  of  the  words,  the  rhet- 
oric, with  the  resources.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  I  mean,  you 
can't  say  you're  going  to  do  something  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
decide  not  to  provide  the  tools  and  wherewithal  to  do  the  job.  I 
wish  that  at  some  point  in  time  we  would  stop  applauding  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  recognizing  the  problem  and  then 
not  being  critical  of  the  tools  to  build  the  house,  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  get  the  job  done. 

There  are  a  lot  things  that  have  to  be  done.  Congressman 
Rangel,  you  know  about  it  better  than  anybody  in  this  country,  if 
you  don't  mind  me  saying  that.  But  if  you  want  me  to,  I'll  restate 
the  concerns  and  priorities  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  for 
you  in  your  deliberations  in  this  important  committee. 

Education  is  certainly  at  the  root  of  the  whole  situation,  and  I 
firmly  believe  and  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
believe  that  there  should  be  mandatory  education  from  kindergar- 
ten through  the  twelfth  grade.  We  believe  that  firmly.  When  I  say 
resources  now,  I'm  not  saying  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  assume  all  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  drug  war.  I  think 
it's  a  partnership.  I  think  it's  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
government,  the  city  government.  It's  not  a  local  problem  alone. 

We  saw  some  kind  of  survey  that  was  just  recently  taken;  I'm 
not  sure  if  it  was  released  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  It  said  that 
the  drug  crisis  in  America  is  more  than  an  inner  city  problem. 
While  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Select  Committee  is  here, 
thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Moakley,  if  you  don't 
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mind  me  saying,  I  would  not  want  this  to  be  understood  with  the 
televisions  and  the  newspapers  and  everybody  else  around  us  as  a 
Roxbury  problem  alone.  This  drug  problem  is  not  a  Roxbury  prob- 
lem alone. 

You  could  have  this  hearing  here  today  in  the  most  affluent 
school  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  you  would  have 
the  same  kind  of  problems  that  exist  here  exist  there.  So  it's  not  an 
inner  city  problem,  it's  not  a  Roxbury  problem,  it's  not  a  black 
problem,  it's  not  an  urban  problem  alone. 

This  is  an  American  problem  that  is  gnawing  at  the  social  fabric 
of  this  country,  because  it  transcends  practically  every  other  issue 
that  we  deal  with,  because  no  other  issue  is  having  such  an  impact 
on  our  schools,  our  neighborhoods,  our  families  as  the  drug  prob- 
lem. So  I  hope  we  can  dispel  any  kind  of  notion  it's  an  inner  city 
problem. 

Let  me  also  add  to  the  point  here  on  the  issue  of  why  I  said  that 
education  is  the  critical  issue,  the  most  important  issue.  I  also  want 
to  say  that — and  I'm  sure  you've  discussed  this,  but  let  me  just 
throw  this  out  anyway — treatment  and  rehabilitation.  If  you  had 
more  time,  you  could  go  down  to  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction. 
Minister  Don  has  been  down  there  a  number  of  times,  from  the 
Nation  of  Islam.  You  would  see  a  drug  treatment  rehabilitation 
program  that  80  percent  of  the  people  who  are  in  that  facility  end 
up  back  there.  The  recidivism  rate  is  80  percent.  So  what  are  we 
doing  to  those  people  who  are  there?  What  sort  of  help  are  you 
giving  them  while  they're  there? 

Well,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  mandatory  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation for  anybody  who  is  in  any  kind  of  prison  facility  in  the 
city.  State  or  Nation.  So  I  believe  in  mandatory  education  from  K 
to  12 — and  mandatory  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Now,  I  wish,  as  you  probably  saw  last  night,  that  we  could  give  a 
little  bit  more  credit  to  the  police  officers  of  this  country.  I  really 
wish  we  could,  because  it's  extraordinary  the  work  that  they're 
doing.  Unfortunately,  everybody  understands  the  drug  problem  as 
making  more  arrests.  Well,  talk  to  police  officers — I  go  down  to  the 
coffee  shop  at  night  and  I  talk  to  the  police  officers  and  two  nights 
a  week  I  ride  around  with  police  officers. 

They  literally  could  make  just  about  as  many  arrests  as  they 
wanted  to  make,  each  and  every  night.  That's  not  a  problem.  We 
made  over  7,500  arrests  in  the  city  of  Boston  last  year  in  drugs 
alone.  If  they  had  to,  they  could  do  even  more.  We  have  a  problem 
of  where  folks  are  detained — that's  a  big  problem. 

Ted  Kennedy,  John  Carey,  and  I  met  with  Bennett  and  we  tried 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  start  freeing  up  some  of  its  sur- 
plus excess  Federal  property  to  incarcerate  folks  that  are  offenders 
because  our  prison  facilities  and  our  judicial  system  in  that  respect 
are  just  overtaxed,  overtaxed  to  capacity.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the — and  this  is  the  sentiment,  by  the  way,  that  is  shared  by 
mayors  all  across  the  country. 

We  met  in  Princeton,  NJ  about  2  months  ago — 3  months.  We 
went  around  the  room,  and  there  were  24  people  who  were  govern- 
ing people — the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  the 
mayor  of  Miami,  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  among  others.  We  went 
around  the  table,  24  of  us,  and  we  asked  what  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  issue  facing  your  city  today?  And  23  of  the  people  who  were 
there  said  drugs — 23  of  the  24  people  said  drugs.  The  person  who 
didn't  say  drugs  was  the  mayor  of  a  small  city  in  this  country. 

So  I've  got  to  tell  you  it  is  really  the  issue,  Congressmen,  and  I 
appreciate  and  we  greatly  appreciate  your  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  I'm  serious  about  this. 

I  don't  think  the  leadership — let  me  say  in  conclusion  because 
you've  got  a  lot  of  great  people  here  today,  you're  probably  going  to 
hear  the  best  people  that  you'd  ever  want  to  hear  and  get  testimo- 
ny about  people  who  are  out  there,  out  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
neighborhoods,  dealing  with  this  issue.  We're  very,  very  fortunate 
that  the  police  department  has  a  great  neighborhood — I'll  tell  you, 
there's  not  a  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Boston,  by  the  way,  and  I 
don't  mind  offending  any  other  neighborhood  in  the  city,  there's 
not  a  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Boston  that  is  more  committed  to 
working  with  the  police  and  working  to  solve  this  problem  than 
right  here  in  this  community.  It  is  absolutely  extraordinary — the 
people  here  are  just  incredibly  committed  and  greatly  appreciated. 

But  let  me  just  say  in  closing,  if  we're  to  be  really  successful  in 
this  war  on  drugs,  it  is  really  going  to  take  the  active  clout,  power 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  come  from  the 
White  House.  I  think  that  they're  more  concerned  about  the  no  tax 
message  than  they  are  about  winning  the  war  on  drugs. 

Congressman  Moakley  serves  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
tricts of  America.  He  succeeded  John  McCormack,  who  was  the 
Speaker,  whom  you  know.  Can  you  imagine — John  McCormack 
served  under  the  most  turbulent  period  of  time  in  American  histo- 
ry— ^just  think  about  it.  If,  for  example,  following  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  John  McCormack  presented  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Japan — can  you  imagine  the  day  that  he  walked  into 
the  Oval  Office  and  met  with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said,  "I  want  you  to  submit  to  the  United 
States  Congress  a  declaration  of  war,  but  before  you  do  that,  I'm 
talking  with  my  budget  director  to  see  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
resources  to  wage  this  war." 

That  war  against  Japan  at  that  time  would  have  been  lost. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  didn't  ask  that  question.  He  just  went  out  there 
and  said,  ''Do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  win  the  war."  Yet, 
here  we  are,  city.  State,  the  Nation — the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  looking  over  his  shoulder,  looking  at  how  much  money  it's 
going  to  cost  to  wage  this  war. 

I  say  the  day  the  President  asked  that  question,  that's  the  day 
the  war  on  drugs  was  lost.  Because  if  you're  not  prepared  to  pay 
now,  you're  going  to  pay  later.  You  will  pay  later.  The  cost  later  is 
going  to  be  much  greater  than  what  it  is  now.  I  hope  that  you  un- 
derstand, and  I'm  sure  you  do,  that  when  you  leave  here,  the 
people  of  this  city  and  of  this  State  and  of  this  country  are  willing 
to  pay  whatever  is  necessary,  whatever  it  costs  to  win  and  fight  the 
war  on  drugs.  They  will  stand  with  you.  They  will  stand  with  our 
Congressman,  Joe  Moakley,  as  they  always  do.  No  one  questions 
his  judgment. 

If  he  says  it's  going  to  take  additional  resources  to  get  kids  edu- 
cated about  drugs,  to  provide  treatment  and  rehabilitation  and  to 
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give  our  police  officers  the  necessary  tools  and  power  to  fight  this 
war  on  drugs,  the  people  of  his  district  will  support  him. 

I  hope  that  if  there's  one  message  that  makes  any  sense  here 
today  that  I  have  to  say,  I  hope  that  you  go  back  to  Washington, 
DC  and  I  hope  you  can  convince  all  your  colleagues  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  provide  the  resources  and  are  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  wage  an  effective  war  on  drugs. 

Let  me  just  end  with  this  point — Boston,  I  believe,  just  the  other 
day,  we  submitted  a  home  rule  bill.  I'm  sure  it's  been  discussed 
here,  on  the  assault  weapons.  This  is  the  first  bill  of  its  kind,  I  be- 
lieve that  has  passed  any  major  city  in  the  United  States  without 
the  kind  of  turmoil  and  chaos  and  mayhem  that  surrounded  other 
cities.  You  think  about  it — cities  in  California,  Stockton,  CA,  fol- 
lowing that  tragic  situation,  passed  an  assault  weapon  ban.  Louis- 
ville, KY,  the  situation  there  in  Cincinnati  which  is  just  over  the 
river  passed  a  bill. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  reason  why  that  bill  passed.  It  was 
quoted  in  the  paper  that  the  legislation  that  I  submitted  to  the 
State  legislature  the  other  day  would  lose  by  three  to  one.  The 
head  of  the  gun  lobby  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  said  Flynn's 
bill  will  lose  three  to  one.  Well,  it  passed — 104  to  44.  The  reason 
why  it  passed  is  because  of  the  concern  and  the  influence  of  people 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  city  of  Boston  have. 

I'll  tell  you,  it's  just  extraordinary  the  feeling  that  people  really 
have  about  this  whole  kind  of  situation — a  situation  of  drugs, 
gangs,  and  violence.  They  are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary, 
provide  whatever  resources  that  are  necessary  and  support  those 
people  like  Joe  Moakley  to  go  down  to  Washington  and  fight  for 
resources  for  this  fight. 

So  let  me  just  say — I'm  going  to  wrap  it  up  and  if  there  are  any 
questions  I'll  try  to  answer  them.  Congressman  Rangel,  I'll  tell 
you — you're  just  the  man.  You  are  the  guy.  You're  the  person  the 
mayors  of  this  country  depend  on,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  people  that 
we  depend  on  for  a  lot  of  things.  I'm  just  going  to  say  this  to  you, 
you're  the  guy  that  we  ^epend  on  and  whatever  support  we  can 
give  you,  we're  going  to  give  it  to  you.  We're  going  to  put  all  of  our 
eggs  in  your  basket.  Your  fight  is  our  fight,  and  your  success  in 
this  drug  fight  is  going  to  be  our  success.  We  appreciate  your  lead- 
ership on  this  and  I  mean  that  sincerely.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

[Statement  of  Mayor  Flynn  appears  on  p.  101.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  can  tell  you  that 
there's  no  city  I  love  better  than  my  own  city  of  New  York.  But  I 
cannot  believe  the  relationships  that  we  saw  last  night  as  we 
walked  the  streets  of  Boston  and  talked  with  the  people  about  the 
admiration  they  have  for  you  for  not  just  confining  yourself  to  City 
Hall,  but  being  there  when  the  people  need  you,  hearing  the  confi- 
dence that  the  police  have  in  saying  how  you  back  them  up;  but 
more  important  than  anything  else,  seeing  the  relationship  that 
the  community  leaders  have  with  the  police  department  and  the 
churches  and  the  educators.  I  can  certainly  go  back  to  New  York 
with  a  blueprint  that  I  hope  will  be  implemented. 

I  do  hope,  too,  that  we  will  be  sending  to  you  a  new,  dynamic 
mayor  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who  I  hope  you  take  care  of  in 
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the  Conference  of  Mayors  because  I  think  we'll  be  hearing  a  lot 
from  him. 

You  said  the  Conference  of  Mayors  would  be  there  when  I 
needed  them,  and  you  also  have  pinpointed,  as  I  would  expect,  the 
problem  we  face  and  how  we  as  a  nation  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. You  used  as  a  very  dramatic  example  as  to  when  Speaker 
McCormack  declared  for  President  Roosevelt  the  declaration  of 
war.  Yes,  we  do  laud  President  Bush  for  the  declaration,  but  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  he's  sending  our  troops  out  there  with- 
out the  arms,  with  the  rubber  bullets  as  I've  said  many  times,  with 
1,000  points  of  light  but  without  the  batteries. 

But  in  our  government,  you  have  brought  that  challenge  to  the 
Congress.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  make  certain  that  our  troops 
are  well  armed.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  set  the  goals  for  victo- 
ry, and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  the  chief  executive  ac- 
countable. 

I  don't  think  I've  said  this  before  publicly,  but  I've  been  so  moved 
by  your  testimony  I  just  wonder  how  you  would  respond  when  the 
President  pushes  all  of  the  right  buttons  to  recognize  the  problem 
and  declare  the  war,  and  then  your  Congress  enters  into  a  biparti- 
san economic  budget  agreement  and  says  that  we  read  his  lips  and 
we  will  not  raise  the  resources  to  fight  the  war.  I  think  we  have 
the  broad  reason  for  the  area  where  we  need  to  concentrate  and 
bring  in  the  Congress,  because  I  agree  with  you  100  percent  that 
the  American  people  want  to  win  this  war.  I  agree  as  the  Governor 
has  said  before  you. 

It's  an  expensive  thing  not  to  do  anything.  Just  warehousing 
people  is  expensive,  nonproductive  and  we  lose  revenues  by  not 
having  people  participate  in  productive  activities.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent. I've  been  chastised  by  my  own  party  leaders,  who  say,  ''Don't 
use  the  T  word,  it's  going  to  get  you  defeated."  But  those  of  us  who 
truly  believe  we  have  to  tax  in  order  to  win  the  war  believe  that 
we're  not  only  saving  lives  but  truly  we're  saving  money. 

I'm  going  to  take  that  challenge,  and  jfferhaps  go  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  say  our  members  need  some  support  in  order 
to  say  what  they  perceive  is  worth  the  political  risk.  It's  easier  for 
me  to  say  this  because  of  my  political  situation  than  a  lot  of  my 
colleagues.  But  just  as  the  senior  citizens  overwhelmingly  told  the 
Congress,  "Don't  help  us  with  a  surtax",  we're  going  to  have  to  get 
that  response  from  the  people  around  the  country  that,  "We're 
willing  to  pay  a  little  more  in  taxes  if  we  are  confident  the  funds 
are  going  to  be  used  to  remove  the  scourge  of  drugs." 

I  will  hope  to  be  talking  with  you  privately  to  see  how  we  can  get 
that  message  to  the  Conference  of  Mayors  because  believe  me,  that 
is  one  effective  organization  that  you  are  a  member  and  leader  of. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Congressman,  let  me  just  say  that  I  totally  under- 
stand and  have  a  feeling  for  what  you're  saying  in  terms  of  your 
colleagues  in  terms  of  not  wanting  to  raise  the  revenues.  You 
know,  particularly  when  you're  looking  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  advocating  the  capital  gains  proposal  that  benefits 
375,000  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  wealthiest  people,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  have  37  million  people  right  at  this  minute 
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who  have  no  health  care  whatsoever,  and  his  ratings  in  the  poll  go 
up  dramatically. 

But  I  only  can  tell  you  that  we're  around  here  for  a  very,  very 
short  period  of  time.  You'll  be  around  longer  than  I'll  be  around, 
I'm  sure,  in  terms  of  my  position  because  of  the  positions  that  I 
take.  But  by  the  same  token,  I  can  just  point  this  out  we  have  a 
real  obligation  to  the  people  out  there  in  those  neighborhoods 
whose  kids'  lives  are  being  snuffed  out  because  of  the  scourge  of 
drugs.  I  wish  every  435 — if  that's  the  number — Members  of  Con- 
gress there  are,  I  wish  they  had  the  courage  and  the  support  of 
their  constituents  like  Joe  Moakley  has  right  here. 

Chairman  Rangel.  That's  what  it's  going  to  take. 

Mr.  Flynn.  That's  what  it's  going  to  take. 

Chairman  Rangel.  We  can  do  it.  I  think  we've  just  got  to  build 
that  framework  where  Americans — well,  they've  said  it  in  polls, 
now  they  have  to  say  it  to  their  members. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  you,  not 
only  in  your  statement,  but  on  your  actions,  Mr.  Mayor.  As  I  said, 
Charles  Rangel  was  just  amazed  when  he  walked  in  the  tenants' 
task  force,  expecting  the  police  department  to  be  beat  on  and  the 
mayor  to  be  beat  on  and  all  public  officials,  and  they  were  just 
saying  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  mayor,  or  if  it  wasn't  for  Bill  Celes- 
ter,  if  it  wasn't  for  Mickey  Roach,  these  things  couldn't  happen. 
Both  Congressmen  were  just  amazed  at  the  relationship  between 
the  people  in  the  streets  and  the  people  of  your  office. 

I  agree.  We  all  voted  against  the  capital  gains  tax,  the  wealthy 
tax  that  only  affects  people  over  $200,000.  We  all  voted  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  but  the  President  vetoed  it  because  it  was 
going  to  increase  it  30  cents  an  hour.  The  President  comes  forward 
with  a  military  aid  bill  for  $285  billion  and  thinks  that  $7  billion  is 
enough  to  fight  drugs.  Again,  just  in  keeping  with  what  you're 
saying.  We  just  can't  put  a  ceiling  on  what  it  costs. 

The  biggest  fight  we  have  in  the  Congress  is  trying  to  get  more 
money  for  drugs.  Take  a  look  at  the  roll  call  records.  The  same 
people  who  voted  for  the  capital  gains  break  and  against  minimum 
wage  are  voting  to  keep  the  drug  money  down.  Charlie  Rangel  has 
been  our  leader  on  the  drug  bill.  He's  the  fellow  that  has  the  meet- 
ings. We  marched  lockstep.  But  we  do  all  we  can,  and  it's  going  to 
take  resources  and  it's  going  to  take  more  mayors  like  yourself  just 
getting  out  there. 

If  all  the  mayors  in  the  country  could  emulate  Ray  Flynn  here  in 
Boston,  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  greater  relationship  because 
the  people  we  talk  to  are  working  without  resources  and  doing 
something,  so  imagine  what  happens  when  we  start  freeing  up  the 
resources. 

So  once  again,  Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you  not  only  for  your  statement 
here  this  morning  but  for  your  actions  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Mayor,  I  likewise  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
moving  and  inspiring  statement.  I  agree  with  Joe  Moakley  that  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  every  mayor  in  this  Nation  would  do  the 
same  thing.  You  ought  to  feel  frustrated  by  what's  happening  in 
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Congress.  They're  standing  priorities  right  on  their  head.  We're 
spending  millions.  W5'  want  to  run  the  election  down  in  Nicaragua. 
But  we  don't  seem  to  be  caring  about  what's  happening  a  few 
blocks  from  the  White  House. 

But  I  guess  it's  our  responsibility,  Charlie,  Joe,  and  mine,  to  try 
to  bring  the  message  home  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  with 
simply  no  hope  in  their  life.  If  we're  going  to  put  hope  in  their 
lives,  we  can't  do  it  with  just  words.  Words  help,  and  I  commended 
the  President  for  using  the  moral  authority  of  the  Presidency  to  go 
to  the  people,  to  go  to  the  schools,  but  you've  got  to  take  the  second 
step.  As  you've  said,  you've  got  to  back  it  up  with  resources. 

I'd  like  to  know,  what  would  you  like  to  see  the  Congress  do?  I 
think  we're  going  to  appropriate  something  like  $8  or  $9  billion. 
It's  my  understanding  many  of  the  states  are  going  to  lose  money 
on  the  President's  program.  What  would  you  like  to  see  us  appro- 
priate? What  would  be  some  of  the  specific  programs  at  which 
you'd  like  to  see  the  monies  directed? 

Mr.  Flynn.  You  know,  people  ask  the  question  what — you  can't 
throw  money  at  the  problem.  I  wish  I  could  show  you,  Joe  Moakley 
knows  this,  I  wish  I  could  show  you  the  number  of  articles  that 
were  written  in  the  city  of  Boston  say  in  April  and  May  about  the 
so-called  long  and  hot  summer. 

What  we  did  was  we  got  the  support  of  the  business  community, 
neighborhood  organizations,  everybody  you  could  think  of,  Joe,  we 
put  it  all  together.  I  think  we  conducted  perhaps  the  best  coordi- 
nated summer  program  in  the  history  of  this  city,  maybe  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  If  you  want  me  to  say  it,  we  threw  money  at  it. 
We  thought  we  had  the  most  peaceable  summer  in  Boston  in  abso- 
lute decades. 

What's  the  point?  The  point  is  that  if  you're  willing  to  put  the 
resources  in  providing  summer  jobs  for  kids,  fixing  up  your  parks 
and  your  playgrounds,  fixing  up  the  hoops,  fixing  up  the  swings, 
fixing  up  the  slides,  whatever  it  is,  educational,  recreational  pro- 
grams, it  really  and  truly  works.  So  it  does  work,  Joe,  if  we're  will- 
ing to  make  that  kind  of  commitment.  If  we're  willing  to  make  that 
kind  of  commitment.  I  think  we  have  to  show  people  real,  live  situ- 
ations where  educating  our  kids  about  drugs  is  important. 

Why  in  this  country  we  don't  provide  treatment  on  demand  for 
every  person  who  is  prison  is  mind  boggling  to  me.  I  just  don't  un- 
derstand that.  I'll  fight  with  anybody  anywhere  and  argue  that 
point.  Why  we  don't  give  treatment,  rehabilitation  to  any  drug 
addict  that  wants  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  I  mean,  they're 
asking  us,  they're  pleading  with  us.  They  want  to  get  off  this  drug 
so  that  they  can  lead  healthy,  productive,  nonviolent  lives.  Yet, 
what  are  we  saying?  We  don't  have  the  money  for  it. 

So  I'd  say  in  those  two  areas,  Joe,  I'd  say  education  and  I'd  say 
treatment  are  the  two  most  important  issues.  You  know,  there  are 
other  issues,  of  course — interdiction  and  the  issue  of  law  enforce- 
ment, those  are  all  important.  But  I'll  put  my  money  right  on  the 
table  for  treatment  and  education.  I  think  that's  the  real  solution 
to  drugs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Are  there  some  treatment  programs  that  you're 
proud  of  here  in  Boston  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  look  at  after 
people  go  into  them — programs  that  are  successful  a  year  or  so 
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later  and  that  promote  progress  and  stability  in  the  individual's 
life? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  programs  that  are  very 
successful,  but  the  one  that  makes  the  greatest  impact  on  me  is  in 
the  prisons.  Why  we  don't  have  mandatory  treatment  programs  in 
our  prisons,  because  these  people  are  going  to  hit  the  streets  in  a 
short  period  of  time  whether  it's  in  Deer  Island  or  Concord  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  They're  going  to  hit  the  streets.  So 
they're  going  to  go  back  and  do  basically  the  same  things  that  they 
did  before.  So  why  not  get  them  involved  in  a  meaningful  training 
treatment  program  while  they're  in  prison.  I  think  that's  of  critical 
importance. 

You're  going  to  hear  from  people  here  today,  I'm  going  to  tell 
you,  you're  going  to  hear  from  people  today  who  know  more  about 
this  than  I  do.  A  lot  more  than  I  do.  You're  going  to  hear  from 
Minister  Don  and  a  lot  of  folks  like  that.  They're  going  to  tell  you 
that  these  people  are  out  there  every  day  doing  this  stuff. 

I'll  go  back  to  City  Hall  and  I'll  play  around  with  a  whole  bunch 
of  issues.  But  these  people  are  out  there  every  day,  fighting  this 
war.  Most  of  the  people  are  going  to  give  you  some  real  good,  sound 
advice  and  experiences  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 

I'll  tell  you,  if  you  leave  this  city  and  you  think  that  we're  doing 
a  fairly  decent  job  working  together,  I'll  be  happy.  But  it's  only  be- 
cause we've  got  a  good  District  Attorney,  Newman  Flannigan,  law 
enforcement,  Billy  Celester — you  met  Billy  Celester  last  night — the 
police  officers,  DEA  over  here  is  doing  a  sensational  job.  We've  got 
a  pretty  good  show  here  in  terms  of  all  of  us  working  together.  But 
you  know  something?  It's  just  not  enough.  It's  just  not  enough. 

Just  think  of  how  much  more  we  could  do,  if  it  was  ever  backed 
up  with  a  real  active  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  White  House.  I  know,  the  people  that  show  up  to  these 
kind  of  hearings  are  the  people  that  support  you  and  are  fighting 
for  you.  I  wish  there  were  four  Republicans  up  there  from  Wyo- 
ming or  some  place  so  we  could  talk  to  them. 

But  do  us  a  favor  and  just  let  the  people  down  there  in  Washing- 
ton know  what  we're  trying  to  do  here  in  Boston.  We're  not  per- 
fect, but  I  tell  you,  we  work  as  hard  as  we  possibly  can  for  the  kids 
and  the  future  of  this  city  and  this  country  in  getting  them  off 
drugs. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Mayor,  on  this  committee  we  normally 
do  have  Republicans,  and  we  haven't  had  a  partisan  dispute  on  this 
committee  in  close  to  10  years.  But  even  those  Republican  voices 
have  not  been  heard.  So  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  leadership 
you've  provided  not  only  for  the  great  city  of  Boston,  but  for  the 
Nation.  There  will  be  help,  because  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
now  working  on  a  bill  that  has  some  dollars  in  it,  especially  for 
treatment.  But  until  we  do  get  that  confidence  and  plan  and  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  fund  that  plan,  I  agree 
with  you  that  we're  just  putting  out  brush  fires. 

But  with  your  continued  leadership,  I'm  confident.  For  the 
people  of  Boston  who  have  kept  up  that  spirit  in  wanting  to  take 
back  their  schools,   their   neighborhoods,   their  communities   and 
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keep  the  power  in  the  city  with  the  people,  they  inspire  me  to  go 
back  to  New  York  and'do  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Charlie,  thank  you  to  your  staff  again.  They're  just 
terrific.  Really  they  are.  They're  terrific.  Thanks,  Joe  for  bringing 
this  group  together. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Let  me  introduce  Elliott  Brown,  our  minority 
staff  director,  and  Ed  Jurith,  our  chief  of  staff. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  When  I  contacted  Congressman  Rangel  to  put  this 
meeting  together,  he  gave  me  certain  parameters  and  we  had  to 
limit  the  panelists.  Many  people  in  public  life  have  worked  very 
diligently  on  this  drug  matter,  but  it  was  just  impossible  to  put 
them  on  the  panels  because  of  the  time  frame  that  we  have  to  keep 
up  with,  because  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Brennan  have  to  leave 
early  this  afternoon. 

So  at  this  time,  I'm  just  giving  any  public  official  out  there  that 
has  a  statement  notification  that  we  will  make  the  statement  part 
of  the  record,  and  they  can  submit  it  at  any  time.  I  would  just  like 
to  introduce  one  for  a  bow.  She  came  to  my  office  early  on  and 
asked  about  the  drug  hearing  and  suggested  that  if  we  do  have  a 
drug  hearing  we  should  have  it  in  the  Roxbury  district.  We  worked 
it  out  so  that  we  did  have  it,  with  the  help  of  the  Boys  Club,  here 
in  the  Roxbury  Boys  &  Girls  Club.  I'd  just  like  to  have  her  stand 
and  be  recognized.  State  Representative  Gloria  Fox.  Gloria? 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  As  I  say,  any  public  official  who  has  a  statement 
we'll  put  it  into  the  record,  and  I  appreciate  your  patience  and  I 
know  that  nobody  likes  to  get  shut  out  at  a  hearing,  but  the  time 
just  doesn't  permit  it. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  intro- 
duce a  fellow  that  I've  known  for  many  years.  In  fact,  when  I  was  a 
youngster  trying  cases  he  worked  just  as  a  regular  district  attorney 
and  he  wasn't  a  bad  one  at  that.  After  many  years,  he's  worked 
himself  up  to  the  top  man,  the  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk  County 
and  all  the  law  enforcement  people  will  tell  you  he's  a  fair  man, 
he's  a  dedicated  man,  and  I'm  sure  that  he's  going  to  add  a  lot  to 
our  meeting  today.  The  Honorable  Newman  Flanagan,  it's  a  pleas- 
ure having  you  here. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Flanagan,  by  unanimous  consent  your 
entire  written  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record.  You  can 
proceed  how  you  feel  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEWMAN  FLANAGAN,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Thanks  very  much.  First  of  all,  I  am  delighted 
that  you  came  to  the  city,  and  I  know  it's  in  no  small  effort  as  a 
result  of  our  distinguished  Congressman,  Joe  Moakley.  It's  nice  to 
see  the  gentleman  from  the  north  come  also. 

Let  me  just  say  I  happened  to  watch  the  television  last  night  and 
I  saw  the  three  of  you  in  the  Roxbury  community.  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  of  how  much  security  you  had  when  you  were  in  this 
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community.  I  began  to  ask  myself,  I  wonder  if  the  people  around 
this  country  realize  that  the  law  abiding  citizens  that  live  in  this 
community  do  not  have  that  type  of  protection? 

So  it  was  a  delight  to  see  you  in  the  community,  I  know  you 
came  here  to  see  the  coordinated  effort  between  the  local  communi- 
ty and  the  Boston  police,  which  I  might  say  is  probably  a  model 
that  should  be  shown  around  this  country.  Because  not  only  is  it 
with  the  local  community  and  the  Boston  police,  but  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
worked  a  coordinated  effort  over  a  great  number  of  years. 

We're  a  little  prejudiced  about  this  great  city  of  Boston — we've 
got  a  great  mayor,  and  we  think  we've  got  one  of  the  greatest  little 
cities  in  the  world.  We  stand  behind  that. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Flanagan,  would  you  suspend  for  a 
minute?  May  I  say  to  the  spectators  who  are  talking  that  it  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  committee  if  you  could  take  those  conversa- 
tions outside  of  the  hearing  room.  It's  very  distracting.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I'm  sorry  for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  might  say  also 
that  you  saw  the  landmark  decision  by  our  legislature,  that  took 
away  guns  hopefully  in  the  city  of  Boston — the  semiautomatics, 
and  so  forth — so  we're  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Washington  and  got  a  briefing  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  another  DA  and  38  other 
law  enforcement  people  the  day  that  the  President  came  out  with 
his  strategy.  I  spoke  publicly  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
tremendous  step  forward,  that  for  once  this  country  had  saw  fit  to 
put  out  a  national  strategy  on — in  my  opinion — one  of  the  most 
major  domestic  problems  of  our  country. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  lot  of  pro  and  con  as  it  relates  to  the  fi- 
nancial end  of  it,  and  I  have  always  maintained  kiddingly  that 
money  isn't  the  only  thing  in  life,  but  the  next  time  around,  I'd 
like  to  find  out  on  my  own.  But  I  think  that  what  we  have  here  is 
we  have  a  situation  where  we  have  a  major  strategy,  one  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Dr.  Bennett  is  going  back  to  the  legislature 
or  Congress  in  February  again  so  that  this  is  not  set  in  concrete. 
But  it  is  a  start.  I  think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  congratulated  for  doing  that  and  at  least  putting  it  out 
on  the  table. 

Now  the  solution  to  the  problem  that  we're  talking  about  is  obvi- 
ously not  easy.  We  have  a  situation  which  is  almost  at  epidemic 
proportions  within  all  the  major  cities  of  this  country.  It's  not 
unique  to  the  Roxbury,  Matipan,  Dorchester  community  or  this 
city.  It  touches  all  walks  of  life.  It  touches  all  economic  and  social 
levels  in  our  communities.  Law  enforcement  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  so-called  networking  of  the  war  on  drugs.  We  have  the 
education,  we  have  the  prevention,  we  have  the  treatment,  and  we 
have  the  enforcement.  This  networking  has  to  be  put  together  as  a 
marriage  to  go  to  an  ultimate  goal  which  we  all  strive  for,  which  is 
a  drug-free  society. 

How  we  get  there,  nobody  knows  the  answer.  If  they  do,  they  can 
be  President  of  the  United  States  tomorrow.  So  I'm  delighted  to  see 
that  you're  here  at  least  addressing  the  issue  in  the  local  communi- 
ty, because  in  this  community,  you  have  great  programs  like  drop  a 
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dime.  You  will  hear  from  these  people.  You  have  Minister  Don  that 
the  Mayor  had  spoken  about.  You've  got  community  leadership. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of  how  we  in  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  along  with  the  Boston  police  during  the  last  summer 
which  was  described  as  the  Mayor  indicated,  was  going  to  be  a 
long,  hot  summer.  But  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
people  in  the  community — and  that's  important — along  with  the 
Boston  police  and  the  District  Attorney's  office,  worked  an  oper- 
ation that  made  for  a  much  better  summer  than  anyone  had  antici- 
pated. That  will  hopefully  continue. 

We've  got  cooperation  between  community  and  the  police  which 
is  probably  unique  in  many  of  the  major  urban  areas  of  this  coun- 
try. So  that  I  think  it's  important  that  you  come  here  and  that  you 
listen  as  you  intend  to  do  to  those  people  that  live  in  that  commu- 
nity that  don't  have  those  three  and  four  cruisers  with  them  as 
they  walk  this  community  day  in  and  day  out.  Unfortunately, 
sometimes  they  can't  walk  and  it's  high  noon  without  the  fears 
that  they  see  happening  on  their  streets. 

With  regards  to  the  prosecution,  obviously  we  could  use  more 
prosecutors,  more  judges,  etc.  Realistically,  are  we  going  to  get 
them?  I  don't  know.  That  remains  to  be  a  problem  that  Congress 
has  to  face.  We're  certainly  not  going  to  get  it  on  the  State  level,  at 
the  State  level  this  year  which  we  took  a  $1  million  cut  in  my 
budget  alone  in  Suffolk  County.  We'll  address  it.  We'll  tighten  our 
belt.  We'll  try  and  do  as  best  we  can  with  what  we  have.  Are  we 
going  to  have  some  slippage?  Yes,  there  will  be  slippage.  But  in  the 
long  run,  I  think  that  we  will  address  the  issue  and  hopefully  come 
up  with  some  solutions. 

In  the  area  of  when  they  get  to  me,  it's  too  late.  When  they  get 
to  me,  we're  talking  about  drug  traffickers,  etc.  There's  a  theory 
out  there,  the  only  way  we're  going  to  beat  drugs  is  to  get  the 
profit  out.  Well,  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  our  area,  we  have  no  real 
deterrents  unless  we  can  lock  those  people  up  who  see  fit  to  sell 
poisons  on  the  streets  of  our  communities.  Unless  we  have  addi- 
tional places  of  confinement,  and  I'd  like  to  know  if  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  his  violent  task  force,  he  made  a  suggestion — the 
task  force  made  a  suggestion  that  $4  billion,  which  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  overall  picture,  be  given  to  the  States  and  locals  to 
build  additional  places  of  confinement. 

Nobody  enjoys  sending  somebody  away.  But  in  reality,  we  have 
to  do  it.  If  we  don't  the  deterrent  is  not  there,  and  that  I  think  is 
an  important  way  to  cut  down  the  problem.  The  gamble,  the  ex- 
pense, you  have  to  up  the  ante  for  being  involved  in  the  business. 
Have  we  got  the  laws  to  do  it?  Yes,  we've  got  the  laws  to  do  it.  Is  it 
being  done?  To  a  great  degree,  yes,  but  it  certainly  could  be  done 
much  better. 

In  the  area  of  treatment,  treatment  programs  obviously  have 
grown  in  recent  years.  But  the  amount  is  still  not  sufficient.  Neigh- 
borhood reluctance  is  still  prevalent  for  the  location  of  treatments 
in  their  community.  Treatment  problems  complicated  by  the  AIDS 
epidemic  of  intravenous  drug  users,  we  have  to  find  ways  to  do 
treatments  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  free  needles  is  not  the 
way  to  go. 
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Treatment  programs  can  obviously  take  care  of  that  problem.  If 
you  have  treatments,  we  have  less  problems  in  the  prosecution. 
There's  less  crime  if  you  have  the  treatment. 

I  just  can't  understand,  and  the  Mayor  I  think  hit  it  right  on 
target,  how  jails  and  prisons  don't  establish  mandatory  drug  pro- 
grams. We  know  in  this  business  that  a  very  high  percentage  we 
can  show  directly  their  crimes  are  related  to  drugs.  But  doubles 
when  you  show  the  one  where  somebody  is  arrested  for  breaking 
and  entering  into  somebody's  home  but  the  purpose  is  not  the 
money,  the  money  to  get  the  drugs  and  so  indirectly  it's  drug-relat- 
ed. We  have  no  figures  on  that.  But  funds  must  also  be  assured 
that  every  court-ordered  treatment  should  be  implemented.  We 
have  here  a  Governor  who  has  turned  around  and  we  have  passed 
legislation  for  a  drug-free  school  district.  I've  had  the  privilege  of 
going  into  this  community  and  talking  at  the  schools  here.  You 
have  no  conception  about  the  teachers  in  these  communities.  This 
may  sound  like  political  rhetoric,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  a  teacher. 
It  is  absolutely  an  incredible  job  that  they  do  under  real  difficult 
circumstances. 

I  spoke  over  at  the  Tobin  school  and  all  the  teachers  wanted  was 
to  change  a  street  that  had  a  direction  one  way  to  go  the  other  way 
because  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  get  out  alive  that  day  from  their 
school.  Fortunately,  it  was  done,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  do  it.  I 
said  to  myself,  these  teachers  they  can  go  out  of  that  community, 
how  about  those  law  abiding  citizens  that  live  in  this  community? 
They  don't  have  that  opportunity  to  go  out.  They  must  live  in  fear 
in  their  own  communities.  The  only  ones  who  aren't  in  fear  are  the 
ones  that  are  violating  the  law.  The  ones  who  have  the  bars  on 
their  homes  are  the  ones  that  are  in  fear.  Unfortunately,  it's  an 
issue  that  has  to  be  addressed. 

Let  me  just  say  that  use  of  drugs  begins  with  the  elite.  You  know 
and  I  know  that's  the  way  it  started,  back  years  ago.  It  was  a 
status  symbol.  It  spread  to  the  so-called  casual  user  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  middle  class.  Then  it  continued  to  slide  further  down 
the  socioeconomic  scale  and  become  concentrated  among  our  most 
vulnerable  citizens — the  young,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  inner 
city  residents. 

Unless  we  face  up  this  problem  and  address  it  and  an  analogy 
that  pointing  at  our  major  urban  areas  in  this  country  as  a  whole, 
there  are  focused  on  us  deathly  projectiles  not  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, although  interdiction  and  the  foreign  countries  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed, we  have  to  face  it  at  home.  Unless  we  address  that,  those 
projectiles  are  going  to  do  just  what  a  war  would  do  on  us  in  the 
inner  cities. 

So  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  and  I  appreciate  your  opportunity  of 
coming  here  to  the  great  city  which  we  think  is  a  great  city,  in 
spite  of  our  problems.  We're  a  great  country  and  I  think  that  with 
people  like  yourself  addressing  this  on  a  national  level,  we  will  see 
the  ultimate  end  of  drugs.  Thanks  very  much. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Flanagan  appears  on  p.  113.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flanagan.  It  is  a  great  city 
and  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Just  focusing  on  the  law 
enforcement  aspect  for  a  minute,  do  you  have  any  ideas  what  the 
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figures  are,  the  number ^of  arrests  in  your  county  for  drug-related 
crimes? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  I  think  the  Mayor  mentioned  there  was 
7,500  arrests.  That  was  probably  1,500  arrested  four  times.  That's 
unfortunate.  We  have  a  tremendous  recidivism  rate  within  our 
communities.  But  I  would  say  that  well  over  50  percent  of  the 
crimes  in  my  particular  county  are  drug-related  and  we  had  84,000 
crimes  committed  within  1985;  84,000  incidents  within  this  county 
of  Suffolk,  which  comprises  the  city  of  Boston,  the  city  of  Chelsea, 
the  city  of  Revere,  and  the  town  of  Winthrop. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Do  you  have  any  guestimates  as  to  how  many 
of  those  arrests  were  prosecuted? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  would  say  that  most  of  them  were  prosecuted. 
The  difficulty  in  that  type  of  a  situation  is  though  there  were  many 
that  should  have  gone  away  that  didn't  go  away  because  my  under- 
standing, when  I  went  to  school  and  unfortunately  it's  some  years 
ago  now,  the  situation  is  that  people  are  incarcerated  to  deter  them 
individually  and  hopefully  generally  deter  others  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  situation.  When  they're  not  going  away,  the  deter- 
rence is  not  there.  It  becomes  a  joke.  The  status  of  those  individ- 
uals in  the  community  among  the  so-called  macho  image  becomes 
even  better  because  they've  been  apprehended  and  they've  gone  to 
court  and  they're  back  on  the  street. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Generally  speaking,  the  people  and  the  citi- 
zens lose  confidence  in  the  system  or  lose  their  willingness  to  coop- 
erate with  the  police  if  indeed  they  make  their  reports  and  the  ar- 
rests do  not  occur  and  the  criminals  are  not  ultimately  incarcerat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  There's  absolutely  no  question  of  that.  One  of  the 
things  that  becomes  involved  is,  as  I  explained  to  teachers  earlier, 
I'm  not  a  crusader  for  teachers,  but  I  must  say  that  once  I  started 
going  to  the  schools,  I  really  became  aware  of  the  problems  that 
they  have.  The  intimidation  of  people  in  this  community  by  the 
criminal  element  is  absolutely  incredible.  They  can  intimidate  wit- 
nesses, they  can  intimidate  the  community  in  general. 

Fortunately,  we're  not  at  the  stage  of  the  country  of  Colombia, 
but  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  don't  start  addressing  this  intimida- 
tion problem,  it  could  overwhelm  the  local  community.  But  thank 
God  we  have  people  in  this  community  that  are  good,  true  leaders 
and  activists  in  the  community  that  want  to  survive  in  this  com- 
munity. 

I  talked  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  this  community  about  a 
month  ago,  and  he  said  to  me,  '1  can't  hack  it.  I'm  going  to  move 
out.  I  don't  want  to  move  out.  I  want  to  stay  here  and  I  want  to 
save  this  community."  Fortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  that  have 
to  work  together.  Yes,  even  the  police  sometimes  get  discouraged 
and  say,  ''Wait  a  minute.  That's  the  same  guy  we  picked  up  yester- 
day, and  he's  back  out  plying  his  trade  today."  Fortunately,  we 
haven't  seen  it  and  fortunately  the  community  is  still  strong 
enough  to  fight  back,  and  so  are  the  police. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Well,  you  hear  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  national 
level  about  strong  law  enforcement  and  that  if  you  commit  the 
crime  you  should  do  the  time.  Soon  you'll  be  hearing  from  a  repre- 
sentative from  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Federal  agencies  we  have. 
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the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  What  people  don't  know  is 
that  while  DEA  is  the  front  line,  the  cutting  edge  in  the  war 
against  drugs,  the  total  number  of  dedicated  DEA  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  in  44  foreign  countries  is  2,800. 

So  wouldn't  you  agree,  Mr.  Flanagan,  that  when  your  Federal 
Government  talks  about  law  enforcement  they  have  to  be  talking 
about  local  and  State  law  enforcement  because  a  drug  trafficker 
would  have  to  have  some  pretty  bad  luck  to  be  arrested  by  one  of 
those  2,800  DEA  officers? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Obviously,  the  Federal  is  a  small  group  of  people. 
When  we're  talking,  we're  talking  front  lines  here.  The  local  com- 
munities, the  local  police  departments,  the  local  prosecutors.  But  I 
might  say  that,  and  this  is  probably  gilding  the  lily,  with  this  small 
amount  of  support  on  the  Federal  level,  they  do  a  tremendous  job 
in  this  city  with  us.  We're  very,  very  fortunate  to  have  people  like 
Jack  Coleman  and  Bob  Studman  who  was  before  him.  With  a  new 
U.S.  Attorney  here,  I  look  forward  to  a  lot  of  coordinated  efforts 
and  task  force  as  it  relates  to  this  problem. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  have  to  laud  them,  picking  up  20  tons  of  co- 
caine in  L.A.  That's  no  small  job. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  that  I  thought  was  great.  Those  things 
kind  of  trickle  down. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Joe,  just  lauding  the  efforts  of  the  DEA  for 
picking  up  those  20  tons  in  L.A.  I  yield  to  Chairman  Moakley. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Actually,  Newman  Flanagan  is  an  outstanding 
District  Attorney.  As  one  who  watched  him  for  many  years,  not 
only  as  a  lawyer  but  as  a  friend,  and  watched  him  go  up  the 
ladder — He's  a  no  nonsense  district  attorney,  and  we're  very  proud 
to  have  him  in  our  area. 

I  know  that  you  were  cut  $1  million,  Newman,  and  maybe  you 
could  tell  the  panel  what  that  $1  million  cut  means  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  obviously,  our  intelligence  collecting — we 
are  not  going  to  lay  off  employees.  Unfortunately,  when  people 
retire  or  leave,  we're  not  filling  those  slots.  So,  obviously,  it  in- 
volves the  backlog  of  cases,  and  slow  justice  is  not  good  justice. 

Speedy  justice  is  important — the  defendant  has  a  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  But  I  don't  know  many  of  them  that  really  want  a 
speedy  trial.  But  some  of  the  law  abiding  people  in  the  communi- 
ties have  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial  of  defendants,  and  that  of  course 
is  affected  by  the  cut  in  our  budget. 

Overall,  we  hope  that  we  can  address  it.  We  look  at  the  forfeit- 
ure bill,  which  fortunately  we  can  take  some  of  that  money  and 
apply  it  into  our  office  in  the  area  of  drug  undercover  operations. 
There's  been  some  great  community  cooperation.  In  this  communi- 
ty, we've  had  some  great  DEA,  Boston  police,  and  the  District  At- 
torney's operations.  Unfortunately,  we  haven't  got  as  many  as  we 
would  like.  One  of  the  sad  commentaries.  Sheriff  Ruffo,  the  great 
sheriff  in  Suffolk  County,  unfortunately  cannot  handle  the  num- 
bers that  we  can  pick  up,  so  we  have  to  look  for  the  quality  type  of 
defendants  in  this  business,  but  we  have  to  upgrade  the  expense  for 
doing  business,  in  drugs. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Throughout  your  testimony,  Newman,  I  hear  that 
we  have  to  up  the  risk  factor.  I  think  we  have  to  make  it  more  cer- 
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tain  that  people  are  going  to  be  incarcerated  in  order  to  stop  them 
from  dealing  in  drugs.  Is  that  what  I  hear? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Yes,  there's  no  question.  The  amount  of  time  is 
as  important  as  the  certainty  of  time.  We've  got  to  up  the  penalty, 
I  mean  it's  a  joke  with  a  lot  of  these,  even  the  younger  people. 
When  they  come  into  this  system,  they  have  a  fear,  but  once  they 
see  that  the  system  isn't  really  working  and  there's  no  deterrent, 
it's  like  anything  else.  If  you  take  a  cookie  from  the  cookie  jar  and 
you  don't  get  punished,  you're  going  to  take  another  cookie  and 
that's  the  situation  as  it  develops  in  this  area. 

We've  lost  almost  a  generation.  This  young  generation  that's 
coming  up  is  going  to  be  sitting  up  where  you  are  now  and  where  I 
am  here  and  it's  important  that  we  address  the  drug  issue,  not  that 
we're  forgetting  those  in  the  older  category,  but  the  Governor  has 
the  education  within  the  schools,  we  have  to  have  the  prevention, 
we  have  to  have  the  treatment  of  those  that  unfortunately  become 
involved  in  it  through  a  dare  or  peer  pressure  or  something  like 
that. 

But  in  spite  of  all  of  that,  the  intimidation  of  the  people  in  the 
communities  like  this,  they  are  still  standing  strong  and  hopefully 
will  overcome  it. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  If,  during  your  night's  sleep,  a  fairy  appeared  and 
said  to  Newman  Flanagan,  'What  wish  would  you  like  to  have  the 
Congress  carry  out  to  help  make  your  job  easier?" 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  think  it's  important  in  our  business  that  we 
have  to  have  monies  to  put  into  those  programs  like  the  gang  task 
force  that  we  have,  to  try  and  get  the  younger  people  in  the  juve- 
nile area  to  understand  that  if  you  violate  the  law  that  you're 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  price.  Hopefully,  that  will  deter  those  in 
the  future  from  becoming  involved  in  this,  I  might  say,  a  very  fi- 
nancially beneficial  business. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  District  Attorney  Flanagan,  there's  always  a  lot  of 
talk  about  tougher  sentences.  I've  spent  some  years  as  a  criminal 
defense  lawyer  and  I  was  a  district  attorney  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  I  was  attorney  general  of  my  State,  and  I  have  an  interest  in 
this.  You  know,  they  say  it's  not  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
it's  the  swiftness  and  the  certainty.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  is  very 
true. 

I  can  remember,  as  a  defense  lawyer,  somebody  coming  into  my 
office  who  had  been  arrested,  had  been  charged  with  a  serious 
crime,  and  was  quite  frightened.  I  could  say  to  him,  ''Well,  if  you 
want  to  go  the  distance,  you  won't  go  to  jail  for  at  least  two  years. 
By  the  time  the  Grand  Jury  indicts  and  disposes  of  pre-trial  mo- 
tions, after  the  jury  trial  and  conviction  appeal  to  the  law  court,  it 
would  be  a  couple  of  years." 

Those  people  were  quite  nervous  when  they  came  into  the  office, 
but  after  I  told  them  that,  and  that's  the  law,  they  weren't  nerv- 
ous. I  have  to  say  in  my  own  life,  if  I  were  assaulted  today,  I'd  like 
to  see  someone  go  to  trial  tomorrow  and  if  convicted,  immediately 
sentenced,  in  an  ideal  world. 

What  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  let's  assume  someone's  arrested 
today  for  selling  drugs  in  this  room,  and  that  someone  decides  he 
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or  she  wants  to  go  the  distance,  and  wants  to  exhaust  all  reme- 
dies— pre-trial  motions,  jury  trial,  the  whole  works.  What  would  be 
the  duration  of  time  that  would  elapse  before  there  would  be  a  dis- 
position that  would  actually  mean  incarceration? 

This  is  getting  at  the  idea  that  if  incarceration  and  punishment 
is  to  be  a  deterrent,  I  think  most  people  agree  it's  got  to  be  swift, 
and  it's  got  to  be  certain.  But  how  much  time  in  Boston  would 
elapse  in  regard  to  the  defendant  who  wants  to  go  the  distance  and 
make  maximum  use  of  delay  which  always  makes  it  tougher  to 
prove  the  case? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  obviously  if  they're  not  in  custody,  we  have 
what  we  call  a  jail  priority.  It's  a  type  of  situation  which  I  think  is 
tragic  too,  I  might  say,  because  the  victims  of  those  crimes  that  are 
out  there  on  the  streets  they  have  as  much  right  to  having  justice 
against  one  defendant  who  happens  to  have  $10,000  bail  as  the  one 
who  only  unfortunately  can't  put  together  $1,000  bail. 

If  they  want  to  string  it  out  and  they're  not  in  custody,  if  you  get 
them  in  less  than  a  year,  you're  damn  lucky.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  If  they're  in  custody,  hopefully  within  6 
months  we  will  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Brennan.  So  if  they're  bailed  out,  it  would  be  more  than  a 
year  for  most  of  them  before  they  would  go  to  a  jury  trial? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Is  there  anything  that  we  can  do  as  a  society  to 
reduce  that  time  period?  I  think  everybody  who  has  ever  prosecut- 
ed cases  would  feel  that  you've  got  to  cut  that  down.  As  I  say,  my 
preference  would  be  in  a  couple  of  days,  but  I  know  the  world  we 
live  in.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  anything  we  might  do  in 
order  to  reduce  the  duration? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  unfortunately,  the  business  in  which  we're 
involved  in  is  getting  better  every  day.  We're  getting  more  business 
than  ever  before,  and  as  Chairman  Rangel  said,  we  have  great 
numbers  of  arrests  in  the  area  of  drugs,  which  is  obviously  almost 
gridlocking  the  courts,  and  as  a  practical  matter,  we  use  more 
judges,  more  courtrooms,  more  prosecutors,  more  police  officers  be- 
cause they  have  to  sit  in  that  courtroom  to  testify,  more  defense 
counsel,  more  public  defenders,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  you're  talking  astronomical  figures  and  that  un- 
fortunately is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  so  much  plea  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  I'm  not  against  plea  bargaining,  I  think 
that's  a  reality. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  It's  a  necessary  evil. 

Mr.  Brennan.  The  system  just  simply  wouldn't  work  if  every- 
body exhausted  their  remedies.  I  know  how  many  days  it  takes  to 
try  most  cases  and  its  not  many.  We've  got  to  focus  on  coming  up 
with  a  solution  that  cuts  down  the  duration  of  time  between  the 
incidence  of  the  arrest  and  disposition.  I  mean  a  fair  disposition. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Obviously,  the  targeting  of  major  defendants  is 
an  area  to  address.  You  can  take  one  defendant  in  a  given  year, 
that  defendant  could  commit  60  crimes,  80  crimes,  100  crimes,  in  a 
given  year.  So  I  don't  know  whether  the  numbers  are  as  high  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  certainly  the  number  of  crimes — 
when  I  say  the  number  of  individuals,  I'm  talking  more  of  crimes. 
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When  I  said  facetiously  that  7,500  could  be  1,500  arrested  four 
times,  that  is  a  reality.  We've  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  those 
hard  core  individuals,  whether  they  be  repeat  juvenile  offenders  or 
adults,  have  to  do  substantial  time. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you.  Good  luck  to  you. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Chairman  Rangel.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Now  it's  up  to  you  people,  you've  also  got  the 
tough  job.  I  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  I'd  like  to  make  an  announcement.  There  are 
some  vehicles  blocking  court  parking  spaces  and  they  have  to  be 
moved  immediately  or  they'll  be  towed. 

Chairman  Rangel.  There  have  been  some  changes  for  the  next 
panel.  Judge  Julian  Houston  from  the  Roxbury  District  Court  is 
still  here  with  us.  Will  you  come  forward?  Minister  Don  Muham- 
mad, who  was  scheduled  on  a  different  panel,  he  too  has  a  time 
problem,  so  if  he  would  come  forward.  Then  the  other  panelists  will 
testify  after  them:  Andrew  Young,  Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative, 
Laurence  McKinney,  Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative;  Georgette 
Watson,  Director  and  Co-Founder  of  Drop-A-Dime;  and  Amanda 
Houston  of  the  Homesteader;  and  Emmett  Folgert,  Director  of  Dor- 
chester Youth  Collaborative. 

If  it's  all  right  with  you,  Chairman  Moakley,  we'll  ask  the  Judge 
and  Reverend  Mohammed  to  testify  and  then  the  panel  could  in- 
quire, because  they  have  pressing  engagements,  and  then  we'll 
hear  from  the  rest. 

Judge,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  We  respect  your  schedule. 
And  for  both  the  Judge  and  the  Reverend,  your  statements  will  be 
entered  into  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  feel  most  com- 
fortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULIAN  T.  HOUSTON,  JUSTICE,  ROXBURY 
DISTRICT  COURT,  BOSTON,  MA 

Judge  Houston.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Rangel.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  this  morning.  I  have  submitted  a 
written  statement  for  your  consideration  and  I  want  to  expand 
upon  those  remarks  briefly  if  I  may. 

I  don't  know  if  this  is  your  first  time  in  Roxbury,  but  I  want  to 
welcome  you  to  the  community.  There  are  number  of  fine  people 
here  who  are  concerned  about  the  problem  that  we're  here  to  dis- 
cuss and  I  think  our  presence  here  is  an  expression  of  the  deep  con- 
cern about  this  problem  of  drugs  that  we  face.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  Roxbury,  because  I  think  it's  important  for  you  to 
understand  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  community  in  which  you 
find  yourself  today. 

This  the  poorest  community  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  are  pockets  of  poverty  less  than  1  mile  from  where  you 
are  sitting  now.  That  are  as  deeply  impacted  as  anything  as  you 
will  find  in  Appalachia  or  in  the  Deep  South,  and  those  pockets  of 
poverty  have  existed  for  some  time — 80  percent  of  the  residents  of 
this  community  live  on  some  form  of  public  assistance,  those  are 
figures  that  are  taken  from  the  1980  census. 
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We  have  the  highest  rate  of  homicide  and  the  highest  rate  of 
rape  in  this  community  of  any  police  district  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  city  of  Boston,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  has  the  largest  police  department 
and  the  most  serious  crime  problem. 

More  than  60  percent  of  our  children  in  this  community  are  born 
out  of  wedlock.  The  obvious  effects  of  that  condition  on  the  state  of 
our  families  I  am  sure  I  need  not  explain  to  you  in  great  detail. 
Many  of  our  social  agencies  in  the  past  year  have  been  damaged 
severely  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  support  from  the  State  caused  by 
a  serious  fiscal  crisis  that  the  Commonwealth  is  now  experiencing. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  our  court  and  the  other  institutions  of 
this  community  have  been  struggling  to  cope  with  an  epidemic  and 
I  underline  the  word  "epidemic"  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  avail- 
ability in  this  really  rather  small  community  of  Roxbury.  We're 
talking  about  Roxbury  as  a  community  of  roughly  60,000  people. 
The  minority  community  within  Boston  is  concentrated  in  Roxbury 
and  north  Dorchester,  and  is  somewhat  larger.  But  you  are  sitting 
in  Roxbury  now  and  my  specific  responsibility,  the  responsibility  of 
my  jurisdiction  falls  within  the  Roxbury  community. 

We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  this  epidemic  of  drug  activity  at 
a  time  when  it  threatens  to  destroy  an  already  fragile  and  desper- 
ately needy  community.  I  wish  that  I  could  sit  before  you  today 
and  say  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  hopeful.  I  wish  that  I  could 
sit  before  you  today  and  say  that  the  major  institutions  of  this  com- 
munity have  the  resources  to  cope  with  epidemic,  but  in  all  candor, 
in  all  honesty,  I  simply  cannot. 

People  look  to  us  in  the  court  system  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
rightfully  so.  They  are  justifiably  outraged  by  the  extent  to  which 
their  lives  and  their  families  have  been  disrupted,  in  many  in- 
stances, destroyed  by  the  pervasiveness  of  this  problem.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  a  number  of  you,  I  know,  are  lawyers, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  court  system,  extensive  experience  in  the 
court  system — the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  court  system  alone 
cannot  solve  this  problem. 

The  only  way  this  problem  is  going  to  be  solved  is  by  a  combined, 
a  cooperative  effort  of  all  the  institutions  throughout  the  communi- 
The only  way  it  is  also  going  to  be  solved,  I  must  say  to  you,  is  in 
an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  by  all  of  the  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  had  a  problem  over  the  past  year  in  which  a 
number  of  public  officials  and  leaders  of  the  community,  as  a  result 
of  the  crisis  that  we  are  all  attempting  to  cope  with,  have  publicly 
taken  pot  shots  at  each  other.  The  politicians  are  jumping  on  the 
lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  are  jumping  on  the  police,  and  everybody 
wants  to  jump  on  the  judges  and  the  court  system  for  their  inabil- 
ity to  solve  this  problem.  That  has  to  change.  It  has  to  change  at 
every  level  of  the  community  and  at  every  level  of  our  governmen- 
tal system. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact 
that  you  have  come  to  this  community  to  take  testimony  and  to 
speak  with  the  leaders  of  this  community  about  the  extent  of  this 
problem.  Our  court  has  done  everything  it  can  within  human 
reason  to  cope  with  this  problem  but  as  the  statistics  that  I  outline 
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in  my  report  to  you  will  bear  out,  we  are  becoming  overwhelmed. 
In  the  case  of  juvenile  session  for  example,  in  1979  when  I  first 
began  sitting  I  didn't  have  a  single  case  of  heroin  or  cocaine  distri- 
bution involving  a  juvenile.  That  number  has  risen  by  700  percent 
for  cocaine,  and  nearly  200  percent  for  heroin  distribution  in  less 
than  10  years. 

I  don't  expect  those  figures  to  change  any  time  soon.  That  is  why 
it  is  my  unfortunate  responsibility  to  have  to  say  to  you  that  I'm 
not  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  solve  this  problem,  to  manage 
this  problem  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  appreciate  the  intent  behind  the  President's  drug  strategy  out- 
lined in  the  statement  that  you  sent  to  me.  I  think  it  is  from  his 
perspective  a  well  intentioned  document.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  light  of  all  of  the  social  problems,  educational  problems, 
economic  problems  that  inner  city  communities  like  ours  face,  our 
children,  our  adults,  our  elderly  are  vulnerable,  and  will  continue 
to  be  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic  of  drugs. 

Without  sustained  attention  to  those  problems  as  well,  none  of 
which  I  really  see  in  terms  of  real  support  or  resources,  I'm  really 
not  optimistic  about  our  capacity  to  solve  this  problem.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I'll  take  a  few  questions,  and  then  I  really  do  have  to 
go  back  to  work. 

[Statement  of  Judge  Houston  appears  on  p.  123.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Judge,  I  don't  remember  hearing  a  more  elo- 
quent statement  to  this  very  sensitive  problem.  I'm  sure  we  take 
shots  at  you  because  judges  can't  fire  back.  But  by  the  time  drug 
offenders  get  to  your  courts,  we  basically  have  lost  most  of  the 
battle  and  we  all  obviously,  candidly,  recognize  this. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  is,  could  you  briefly  tell  me,  one,  do 
you  have  criminal  jurisdiction  now? 

Judge  Houston.  I  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  yes. 

Chairman  Rangel.  To  what  extent  does  plea  bargaining  take 
place?  Are  your  sentences  based  in  any  part  on  available  space?  Do 
you  really  feel  that  the  jail  and  penitentiary  system  has  any  reha- 
bilitative value,  and  do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  what  the  rate  of 
recidivism  is  in  the  Commonwealth? 

Judge  Houston.  I'll  take  the  last  part  of  your  question  first.  I'll 
be  very  frank  with  you,  blunt  with  you — I  have  no  illusions  about 
rehabilitation  taking  place  in  correctional  institutions.  None  what- 
soever. When  I  sentence  people  to  correctional  institutions,  I  do  it 
to  take  them  off  the  street,  plain  and  simple.  I  don't  expect  reha- 
bilitation to  take  place  there.  I  wish  it  could,  but  the  history  of  our 
country's  efforts  to  involve  rehabilitation  in  the  correctional  expe- 
rience for  the  most  part  has  been  one  of  failure. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  more  optimistic  about  our  juvenile 
system,  frankly.  We  have  undergone  a  major  transformation  in  our 
juvenile  system  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  done  away  with  our 
large  scale  institutions,  our  reform  schools  and  training  schools 
and  the  like.  We  have  transformed  the  system  into  one  that's 
largely  based  on  community-based  care. 

There  are  still  secure  facilities  in  our  juvenile  system,  but  the 
thrust  of  the  effort  has  been  towards  developing  treatment  pro- 
grams that  are  tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children  who 
are  committed  to  the  care  of  Department  of  Youth  Services. 
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It's  an  experiment  in  some  sense,  although  I  think  it's  become 
sufficiently  stabilized  now.  There  are  other  States  that  are  coming 
to  Massachusetts  regularly  to  look  at  our  juvenile  system,  so  I 
think  you  can  say  that  the  experiment  has  worked  and  that  we've 
made  great  progress  in  this  advance,  and  it  really  is  an  advance,  in 
juvenile  rehabilitation.  But  as  to  the  adult  system,  I'm  just  not  op- 
timistic at  all. 

With  respect  to  plea  bargaining,  as  a  former  prosecutor,  I'm  sure 
you  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  given  the  volume  of  criminal  cases 
that  come  into  any  urban  courts  anywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  plea  bargaining  is  a  necessity.  There  is  simply  no  way  for 
us  to  manage  our  caseload  by  providing  a  trial  to  every  criminal 
defendant  who  requests  one.  I  think  that  it's  a  tool  that  we  use  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  get  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  parties  in 
effectuating  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  matter,  it's  a  welcome 
tool,  and  it's  a  good  one.  We  do  have  a  problem  with  overcrowding, 
however,  in  our  correctional  institutions. 

As  far  as  I'm  aware,  every  institution — I  should  say  every  house 
of  correction  or  jail  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Boston  is  under 
some  kind  of  court  order  for  overcrowding.  Well,  that  obviously 
limits  your  ability,  the  court's  ability,  to  have  an  impact  on  this 
problem.  Not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  holding  people  on  bail 
who  are  legitimate  bail  risks,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
taking  people  off  the  streets  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  just  say  to  you  I  don't  know  if  you've 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this  document  that  was  prepared  by 
the  Boston  Bar  Association  called  ''Drugs  and  Justice — A  System 
Abandoned."^  It  really  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  work,  and  if 
you  don't  have  it  I'll  give  you  my  copy.  It  is  the  most,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  careful,  the  most  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
effect  of  the  drug  problem  on  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the 
city  of  Boston  that  I  have  seen.  They  make  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations about  improvements  that  should  be  made,  that  are  excel- 
lent. No  one  knows  if  they'll  be  made,  but  we  hope  they  will. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Judge,  you're  an  eloquent  spokesman  not 
only  for  the  judicial  system  but  certainly  in  having  a  broad  per- 
spective of  the  impact  that  this  problem  is  having  on  our  families, 
our  communities,  and  the  productivity  of  our  Nation.  But  as  you  so 
eloquently  said,  the  institution  of  criminal  justice  as  we  know  it 
throughout  the  free  world  is  threatened. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Judge,  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  hearing.  I 
know  that  you  handle  if  not  all  the  drug  cases  relating  to  juveniles 
in  your  court,  you  handle  most  of  them. 

Ms.  Houston.  Right;  just  about. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Just  about  all  of  them.  I  note  that  you  have 
almost  given  up  on  adult  offenders,  but  you  still  have  hope  for  the 
juvenile  offenders.  How  can  our  panel  help  in  the  rehabilitation  or 
the  prevention  of  juveniles,  other  than  education?  Anything  that 
hasn't  been  stated  here  before,  as  one  who  works  almost  exclusive- 
ly with  juveniles,  I'm  sure  you've  got  a  great  wealth  of  experience 
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that  this  panel  would^love  to  have  brought  back  with  us  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Judge  Houston.  Well,  let  me  just  make  one  qualification  in  your 
question,  Congressman,  because  I  think  it's  important.  Despite  the 
gravity  of  the  problem,  I  haven't  given  up  on  adult  offenders.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  to  give  up  on  anybody  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  really  don't. 

We've  never  turned  our  back  on  any  group  of  people,  and  despite 
the  tragedy  of  the  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in  now,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  any  public  official  to  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  I  probably — when  you  alluded  to — when  you  send 
them  to  jail,  you've  given  up  on  them  because  you  feel  there's  no 
rehabilitation  going  on  in  jail  so,  therefore,  you 

Judge  Houston.  You  know,  it's  important  to  understand  some- 
times you  send  people  to  jail  to  teach  them  a  lesson  and  you  hang 
on  to  them. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Right. 

Ms.  Houston.  I  give  out  a  lot  of  split  sentences.  I  commit  people 
to  a  house  of  corrections  for  18  months  and  have  them  serve  6, 
with  the  balance  of  the  time  suspended  for  2  years  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  they  are  released  they  will  still  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  I  was  thinking  that  you  were  just  looking  at  jails 
as  warehouses  for  people,  but  you  still  have  some  hope. 

Judge  Houston.  Let  me  just  complete  my  comments  with  respect 
to  your  question  about  the  juvenile  system  and  its  needs.  I  began 
my  remarks  earlier  talking  about  the  overall  social  conditions  of 
this  community,  the  impoverishment,  the  state  of  the  family,  the 
serious  kinds  of  problems  that  the  residents  in  this  community  are 
forced  to  live  with  every  day.  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  that  poverty 
is  a  cause  of  drug  involvement.  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  that  be- 
cause you're  poor  you  inevitably  will  become  involved  in  either  the 
use  of  drugs  or  the  trafficking  of  drugs.  But  I  can  tell  you  in  the  10 
years  that  I've  been  sitting  in  the  court  next  door  that  there  is  a 
very,  very  high  correlation  between  poverty,  homelessness,  broken 
families,  serious  educational  problems,  and  an  involvement  in 
drugs  in  some  way. 

So  I  would  simply  say  that  those  social  and  economic  problems 
that  I  outlined  earlier  have  to  be  seriously  addressed  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  providing  assistance  and  support  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  enable  it  to  function  more  effectively.  But 
those  serious  economic  and  social  problems  that  the  people  who 
live  in  the  inner  city  are  forced  to  deal  with  day  in  an  day  out  have 
to  be  addressed  and  addressed  over  a  sustained  period  of  time 
before  you  can  really  expect  to  get  the  problem  of  juveniles  under 
control. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you,  Judge. 

Congressman  Joe  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Judge,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  insight- 
ful comments.  I  believe  the  best  human  service  program  is  a  job.  A 
job  gives  real  dignity  to  people.  I  just  wondered  if  you  could  tell  us 
of  the  adult  offenders  that  you  have  before  you,  what  percentage  of 
those  have  a  job?  Once,  when  I  was  a  prosecutor,  a  judge  said,  ''The 
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first  one  of  these  guys  that  has  a  job  I'm  going  to  give  probation/' 
Some  20  were  indicted,  and  none  got  probation.  I  just  wondered 
how  many  have  a  real  job? 

Judge  Houston.  Well,  I  can't  give  you  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Roughly. 

Judge  Houston.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  conservatively  85  percent 
of  the  criminal  defendants  who  appear  before  us  are  indigent.  They 
are  indigent.  They  qualify  for  appointed  counsel.  Some  may  do  tem- 
porary labor  or  have  a  part-time  job,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
criminal  defendants  we  see  in  our  court  are  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

As  I  said  earlier,  and  these  are  figures  from  the  1980  census,  80 
percent  of  the  people  in  this  community  are  living  on  some  form  of 
public  assistance — 80  percent.  That  is  an  extraordinary  figure. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Do  you  see  a  jobs  program  of  some  sort  as  being 
critical  in  regard  to  addressing  the  problems  of  a  community  like 
this? 

Judge  Houston.  Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it.  I 
don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it.  I  think  it's — particularly 
one  that  is  targeted  towards  young  people. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Would  a  jobs  program  be  more  important  than 
more  prison  space  and  more  police  officers? 

Judge  Houston.  More  important?  I'd  hate  to  have  to  make  the 
choice.  There's  just  no  question  that  we  need  more  prison  space, 
but  we  also  need  jobs  and  we  also  need  programs  for  mothers,  teen- 
age mothers  of  children  and  we  also  need  better  housing,  and  we 
also  need  mental  health  care  for  those  who  are  mentally  infirmed. 
We  need  all  of  these  things,  yet  they're  being  taken  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Brennan.  In  essence,  the  courts  are  dealing  with  basically 
the  symptoms  but  not  the  disease. 

Judge  Houston.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Brennan.  In  essence,  the  courts  are  dealing  with  the  symp- 
toms but  not  really  the  disease?  We're  not  dealing  with  the  real 
disease,  which  is  social  economic  problems? 

Judge  Houston.  Absolutely.  Well,  that's  always  been  the  case. 
We  only  deal  with  matters  that  are  brought  before  us. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Judge,  thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  elo- 
quent presentation.  You've  really  contributed  greatly  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Judge  Houston.  Thank  you.  Congressmen.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
longer. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Minister  Don?  We  understand  that  you've  got 
a  flight  to  catch,  and  we're  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  this 
time.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MINISTER  DON  MUHAMMAD,  THE  NATION  OF 

ISLAM 

Minister  Muhammad.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  I'd 
like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  think  we're  beginning 
to  understand  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  because  the  gravity  of 
this  problem  if  it  is  not  arrested  it  is  going  to  destroy  the  future  of 
America.  Because  all  of  us  are  getting  older,  and  the  gravity  of  this 
problem  is  directed  at  our  youth.  The  youth  are  the  future  of 
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America,  and  that  is  J:he  reason  why  I,  along  with  many  others 
who  are  fighting  this  problem,  feel  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out 
strongly  against  these  issues. 

We  claim  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  drugs,  but  apparently 
only  the  drug  lords,  the  pushers,  and  the  addicts  are  fighting.  The 
citizens  are  onlookers  and  every  governmental  agency  has  been  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Their  idea  of  a  war  is  to  release  a  barrage  of 
press  releases,  rallies,  slogans,  and  TV  commercials  loaded  with 
rhetoric  but  lacking  in  substance. 

Fully  80  percent  of  all  of  the  crime  in  America  is  drug-related. 
Solve  the  drug  problem,  and  you're  really  taking  a  bite  out  of 
crime.  While  there  certainly  must  be  money  used  to  fuel  the  war 
on  drugs,  the  primary  ingredient  that  is  lacking  is  the  will  to  win. 
It  seems  as  though  those  who  are  charged  with  fighting  the  war 
against  drugs  are  in  a  war  among  themselves.  It  appears  that  they 
are  not  even  on  the  same  team.  The  President  knows  that  a  team 
cannot  win  without  the  unity  of  the  players.  It  takes  the  coopera- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  all  the  way  to  the  user  with 
heroin  in  his  arm  and  coke  up  his  nose.  Everyone  will  have  to  play 
a  role  in  unison  if  this  scourge  is  to  end. 

General  Motors  grossed  $96  billion  last  year  but  Drugs  America 
gross  $300  billion  and  Drugs  International  grossed  $1.7  trillion.  The 
value  of  cocaine  has  exceeded  the  value  of  gold — the  standard  of 
the  Western  world.  Where  is  the  leadership,  I  ask?  Everyone  wants 
to  deal  on  the  urban  level  where  the  blacks  are  the  comfortable 
targets  to  be  blamed  for  a  gutless  Federal  policy.  Though  it  has 
been  estimated  75  percent  of  the  users  and  certainly  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  major  dealers  are  suburban  whites  and  other  groups, 
the  press  has  promoted  an  image  of  black  gangs  and  inner  city 
hoodlums  as  responsible  for  the  drug  problem.  This  has  done  noth- 
ing to  solve  the  drug  problem  and  plenty  to  raise  tensions  in  Amer- 
ica. Drugs  are  an  equal  opportunity  destroyer.  For  every  Len  Bias, 
I  can  show  you  an  Elvis  Presley.  For  every  Billy  Holiday,  I'll  show 
you  a  Marilyn  Monroe.  For  every  Don  Rogers,  there's  a  David  Ken- 
nedy. For  every  Jimmy  Hendrix,  there's  a  Ricky  Nelson,  and  for 
every  Frankie  Lyman,  there's  a  John  Belushi. 

I  represent  an  organization  that  has  beaten  the  drug  problem 
and  demonstrated  incomparable  results  in  defeating  the  craving  for 
drugs  in  black  people.  I  can  show  you  an  army  of  men  and  women 
that  have  pulled  the  needles  out  of  their  arms  and  the  cocaine  out 
of  their  noses  because  of  the  teachings  of  Elijah  Muhammad  and 
Louis  Farrakhan. 

You  see,  it  was  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  made  the  elimina- 
tion of  drugs  and  crime  central  to  our  program  back  in  1930.  It  is 
we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  go  among  the  so-called  ''gangs"  to 
reform  their  destructive  way  of  thinking.  It  is  we,  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  who  go  into  the  prisons  every  week  and  hold  the  most  well- 
attended  services  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It's  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  have  demanded  hard 
time  work  for  sentences  for  drug  dealers  and  criminals. 

The  solution — the  drug  problem  can  be  controlled  in  one  year.  It 
can  be  solved  in  three,  and  eradicated  in  five,  just  in  time  for  the 
next  election,  if  we  start  the  job  now.  Everyone  must  play  their 
role  and  solve  the  piece  that  they  are  charged  with. 
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The  Government  must  stop  playing  with  the  dope  smugglers  and 
put  that  immense  military  budget  to  work  on  the  real  enemies  of 
the  American  people.  The  price  for  the  smuggler  is  currently  not 
high  enough.  A  1985  Nation  of  Islam  study  entitled  ''Drug  Use: 
Reasons  Why  &  Solutions"  recommend  that: 

If  we  are  serious  about  fighting  drugs,  we  must  be  ready  to  stand  fast  to  our  con- 
victions. If  we  can  attack  a  foreign  land  for  taking  the  life  of  one  American,  I  know 
we  can  join  forces  and  attack  an  enemy  that  is  killing  Americans  by  the  thousands. 
This  country  has  in  its  possession  telescopes  that  can  tell  you  if  a  dime  was  laying 
heads  or  tails  on  the  moon.  Don't  tell  me  that  the  satellites  placed  in  orbit  by  this 
country  cannot  pinpoint  and  identify  airplanes  who  have  not  filed  flight  patterns. 
It's  these  same  "unauthorized"  flights  that  are  flooding  this  country  with  drugs  that 
destroy  our  youth.  If  America  monitored  planes  coming  from  Russia  loaded  with 
bombs  with  the  potential  to  destroy  this  country,  America  would  justifiably  bomb 
that  flight  out  of  the  air.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  America  must  take  the  same 
attitude  with  those  flights  that  are  dropping  the  drug  bombs  that  are  detonated  in 
our  communities. 

We  were  laughed  at  and  scorned  by  the  media  and  the  experts 
who  presumed  or  felt  that  the  drug  problem  was  well  in  hand  back 
in  1985.  But  today  Congress  is  considering  legislation  that  would 
permit  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  to  shoot  down  drug  carrying 
airplanes.  What  took  them  so  long?  What's  the  body  count?  While 
these  self-proclaimed  czars  and  zealots  talk  about  solving  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  we,  the  black  communities,  that  suffer  the  consequences 
of  ineptitude. 

The  confiscated  money  must  go  to  the  local  organizations  that 
have  demonstrated  an  effective  education  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. The  helpless  survivors  of  this  war  want  to  help  to  save  their 
neighborhoods,  but  they  need  an  incentive.  If  they  thought  that 
their  tip  would  reap  a  reward  the  police  telephones  would  ring  off 
the  hook  with  the  most  precise  description,  exact  times  and  dates, 
photographs,  license  numbers,  names  and  addresses  that  you  could 
ever  expect  to  see.  The  police  operations  would  be  more  defined 
and  their  investigations  more  effective. 

We  must  address  the  issue  of  jobs.  The  Japanese  have  a  balance 
of  payments  problem  with  this  country  that  exceeds  $50  billion.  I 
as  a  black  person  say  that  they  have  a  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem with  black  people,  because  black  people  spend  more  money 
than  anyone  else  in  America  on  Japanese  products.  Yet  they  have 
set  up  four  or  five  assembly  plants  around  this  country  to  hire  poor 
and  depressed  white  Americans — why  cannot  they  set  up  an  assem- 
bly plant  in  the  black  community?  We  contacted  the  recent  plant 
that  was  opened  in  Merrifield,  OH.  They  started  people  to  work 
with  no  training  at  $12.80  an  hour.  Our  youngsters  on  the  streets 
of  Boston  have  said  to  me  that  they  would  work  for  $7  or  $8  as  op- 
posed to  selling  drugs.  We  have  got  to  follow  up  on  this  problem. 

We  are  not  asking  for  tax  money.  The  money  that  could  be  con- 
fiscated from  drug  smugglers  and  dealers,  let  that  money  be  used 
and  returned  to  the  community  from  where  it  came,  because  it  is 
the  television  set,  the  stereo,  the  car,  the  wallet  of  the  victim  of 
crime,  money  that  was  stolen  in  order  to  finance  a  drug  habit. 
Where  else  should  it  go  besides  back  to  the  pocket  from  which  it 
came?  The  art  of  self-defense  is  based  on  a  successful  use  of  force  of 
your  opponent  against  him.  This  concept  is  as  old  as  time  itself.  Let 
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the  community  based  organizations  do  what  they  do  best.  As  Mr. 
Perdue  says,  ''What  does  the  President  know  about  chickens?" 

It  is  the  community  that  knows  best  how  to  right  that  problem. 
You  have  heard  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  applaud  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  government  and  community  agencies  because 
they  have  found  out  that  those  of  us  on  the  streets,  those  of  us  in 
the  front  lines  really  know  more  about  fighting  drugs  than  any- 
body else.  They  have  given  an  ear  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
Boston  police  department  and  this  community  is  the  reason  why 
drugs  are  being  stymied  at  some  level  in  this  community  and  will 
be  solved  at  another. 

Confiscated  drugs  must  be  destroyed  in  public.  It  is  no  mystery 
that  much  of  the  dope  that  is  apprehended  in  drug  busts  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  streets.  Where  is  the  20  tons  that  the  agents  seized 
last  week?  How  will  that  be  disposed  of?  The  public  would  feel 
more  confident  if  they  saw  at  a  press  conference  those  drugs  being 
destroyed  with  only  a  sample  being  retained  as  evidence.  This 
would  encourage  the  troops  and  discourage  corruption  of  those  of 
us  who  are  fighting  at  this  level. 

The  courts  must  stop  trying  to  rehabilitate  criminals.  They  are 
not  equipped  for  that  role.  They  must  sentence  the  criminals  to 
hard  time  without  regard  for  jail  space.  Use  the  basement  of  the 
White  House  or  the  Congress  or  the  State  House  if  there  is  not 
enough  room.  As  I  said  when  our  Governor  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent, we  could  use  his  house  because  he  was  away  so  long.  The 
reason  that  we  need  prison  space — nobody  is  getting  out.  An  eleva- 
tor in  Congress  will  service  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  be- 
cause somebody  gets  off  of  those  elevators.  Nobody  is  getting  out  of 
our  prisons  because  the  prisons  are  not  rehabilitating  anyone.  If  we 
have  a  hospital  and  nobody  gets  well,  nobody  wants  to  go  to  that 
hospital.  Our  prisoners  are  not  being  rehabilitated  because  we  say 
that  the  recidivist  rate  is  between  18  months  and  2  years.  But 
when  it  gets  to  3  to  5  years,  fully  77  percent  of  everyone  that  goes 
to  jail  comes  back  to  the  community  and  commits  crime. 

We  have  advocated  and  proposed  that  first  time  offenders  be  sent 
back  to  the  community  where  they  came  from  to  sweep  the  streets, 
to  cut  grass  and  if  there's  too  many  of  them,  then  give  them  a 
toothbrush  to  sweep  the  streets  and  give  them  a  pair  of  scissors  to 
cut  grass.  We  have  to  take  a  stand  and  stand  up  to  those  who  want 
to  destroy  our  youth  because  to  destroy  the  youth  in  this  country  is 
to  destroy  the  future  of  America. 

If  the  penal  officials  cannot  rehabilitate  criminals,  they  should 
be  fired.  It  costs  more  money  to  go  to  jail  than  to  go  to  Harvard 
and  MIT.  At  the  same  time,  apparently  instead  of  producing  Nobel 
scholars  they  are  producing  more  hardened  criminals.  The  Honora- 
ble Elijah  Muhammad  produced  more  productive  people  from  out 
of  the  prisons  than  all  of  the  country's  programs  combined,  so  we 
know  how  to  solve  that  problem  of  rehabilitation.  Though  ours  is 
the  most  successful  prison  program  in  history,  it  is  also  the  most 
resisted. 

The  only  way  to  combat  drugs  is  to  take  the  profit  of  dealing  and 
put  it  into  stopping  them.  The  artificial  value  of  drugs  has  over- 
whelmed drug  enforcement  efforts  as  they  currently  are  being 
managed.  All  of  those  fighting  drugs  must  wear  the  same  uniform 
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and  play  on  the  same  team.  The  third  baseman  should  field  those 
balls  hit  down  the  third  base  line  and  not  fly  balls  to  right  field. 
We  must  all  play  a  part  and  show  our  resolve  in  the  form  of  unity 
if  we  are  sincere  about  ending  the  scourge  of  drugs  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

Finally,  we  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  finally  go  to  war  and 
stamp  out  this  problem  once  and  for  all.  Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Minister  Muhammad  appears  on  p.  128.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Minister  Don,  Congressman  Brennan  joins 
with  me  in  letting  you  know  that  the  work  you're  doing  in  the 
Boston  community  is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  the  people  that 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  last  night.  Certainly  the 
Nation  of  Islam  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  create 
a  positive  atmosphere  in  the  community  where  they  live  and  work 
and  to  conduct  successful  rehabilitation  efforts  even  outside  the 
prison  system. 

I  know  you  have  to  leave,  but  could  you  tell  us  briefly  to  what 
you  attribute  the  great  success  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  terms  of 
the  ability  to  rehabilitate  and  to  make  crime-free  communities  that 
they're  active  in? 

Minister  Muhammad.  Yes,  Chairman  Rangel.  When  we  go  to  a 
prison,  we  don't  try  and  discourage  the  type  of  thinking  that  the 
inmate  is  presently  involved  in.  We  like  to  say  to  them  that 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  on  the  same  street,  they're  just  not  next  door 
to  one  another.  We  tell  them  there's  nothing  wrong  with  wanting 
to  have  money  and  a  lot  of  it.  We  tell  them  that  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  wanting  to  be  successful. 

But  when  we  explain  to  them  that  the  police  change  shifts  every 
8  hours  and  nobody  changes  a  shift  for  them,  that  once  they  get 
involved  in  crime  they're  running  forever,  they  have  no  time  off, 
no  weekends,  no  vacations,  it  begins  to  make  sense. 

When  we  tell  them  that  the  average  age  of  them  in  prison  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  22  years  of  age,  that  sooner  or  later  an  old 
retired  cop  will  catch  you  because  you  can't  run  forever,  it  begins 
to  manifest  to  them  that  something  is  wrong  and  something  needs 
to  be  addressed. 

We  tell  them,  "Keep  thinking  the  way  that  you're  thinking,  we 
just  want  you  to  change  direction.  Stop  going  to  Hell,  let's  go  to 
Heaven,  in  that  opposite  direction.  Let's  get  a  nine  to  five,  let's 
begin  to  put  our  wants  and  desires  in  order.  Let's  begin  to  go  into 
business  for  ourselves."  As  I  saw  on  the  newscast  just  prior  to 
yours  last  night,  I  saw  an  inmate  who  had  come  through  our  pro- 
gram and  he  said,  "I  changed  my  mind  about  crime.  I'm  going  to 
take  a  nine  to  five." 

That's  how  you  rehabilitate  people.  You  show  them  a  desire  to 
have  implosion  rather  than  an  explosion,  and  when  they  feel  good 
about  themselves,  the  first  person  they  look  out  for  is  themselves 
and  no  one  tells  them  that,  except  that  those  of  us  at  this  level  of 
fighting  drugs  and  those  people  come  and  help  us  join  the  fight  and 
that's  how  we  rehabilitate  people  who  get  involved  in  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

Chairman  Rangel.  You  seem  pretty  satisfied  with  the  relation- 
ship that  the  Nation  of  Islam  enjoys  with  the  police  and  other  po- 
litical institutions  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Could  you  suggest  or  have 
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you  been  active  enough^  at  the  national  level  to  see  how  other  cities 
can  create  this  atmospKere  without  doing  violence  to  your  religious 
beliefs? 

Minister  Muhammad.  Congressman  Rangel,  I  like  to  say  that  if 
people  are  not  sincere  and  committed  it  will  come  out  in  the  wash. 
When  Commissioner  Roach  first  became  the  Commissioner  of  this 
city,  he  made  a  statement  that  attracted  me  to  listen  to  him.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  make  drugs  his  number  one  priority,  and  if  a 
man  makes  a  statement  like  that  and  especially  publicly,  why 
would  not  there  be  that  cooperation  between  two  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  on  the  same  issue? 

We  like  to  say  in  Boston  the  issue  is  not  black  and  white,  the 
issue  is  wrong  or  right.  That's  why  Commissioner  Rhodes,  Mayor 
Flynn,  and  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  Nation  of  Islam  with  them 
have  joined  forces,  because  we're  supposed  to  be  about  the  same 
thing.  Our  sincerity  and  commitment  has  come  forward.  This  is 
what  I  would  hope  that  would  be  seen  by  those  who  are  watching 
this  hearing. 

If  we  say  that  we  want  to  fight  drugs,  we  should  link  up  with 
everybody  else  who  says  they  want  to  fight.  Everybody  finds  their 
niche  or  their  position  and  works  together,  not  against  one  an- 
other. For  the  past  7  or  8  years,  this  has  developed  in  the  city  of 
Boston  where  we  are  working  on  the  same  issue,  and  when  people 
of  good  will  decide  to  make  a  commitment,  it's  inevitable  that  their 
paths  will  ultimately  cross.  They  have  in  Boston,  and  we  have  a  lot 
to  be  thankful  for  and  a  lot  to  be  proud  of. 

Chairman  Rangel.  You  say  that.  Minister,  so  casually,  but  you 
keep  talking.  I'm  taking  you  to  New  York  with  me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Minister,  you  may  or  may  not  know  that  on  our 
tour  last  night,  when  we  went  by  your  building.  Bill  Celester  said, 
''And  there's  one  place  that  you  won't  see  a  drug  seller  any  where 
near;  they  just  don't  tolerate  it."  He  spoke  of  how  your  organiza- 
tion has  been  so  cooperative  and  so  out  front  in  addressing  the 
drug  problem.  Congressman  Rangel  and  Congressman  Brennan  and 
I  talked  to  him,  at  great  length,  of  the  contributions  that  your 
people  have  made  with  very  limited  funding  and  no  resources  at  all 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  enjoyed  your  testimony,  and  I'm  going  to  look  it  over  very 
closely  when  I  get  back  to  Washington. 

Minister  Muhammad.  I  would  like  to  say  what  we  do  have  is  sin- 
cerity and  commitment.  That's  worth  more  than  any  amount  of 
money  you  can  ever  imagine. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Governor  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  share  the  comments  of  Chairman  Rangel.  I've 
been  impressed  with  reading  about  the  Nation  of  Islam's  success 
here  and  in  Washington.  Do  you  have  some  figures  that  capsulize 
the  successes  that  you've  had  in  regard  to  getting  people  drug-free 
and  over  a  period  of  time? 

Minister  Muhammad.  Yes.  What  we  do  when  we  start  dealing 
with  an  individual,  we  find  out  where  they  are  and  we  try  and  help 
them  establish  where  they  would  like  to  go.  The  people  that  we 
deal  with  in  the  institutions  that  ultimately  come  out  on  the  street 
have  been  staggering.  The  percentage  rate  that  we  are  dealing 
with  is  in  excess  of  90  percent. 
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Mr.  Brennan.  You're  saying  90  percent  success? 

Minister  Muhammad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Ninety  percent? 

Minister  Muhammad.  Absolutely.  People  who  take  drugs,  Con- 
gressman Brennan,  they're  not  bad  people.  They  really  are  looking 
for  something.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  said  to  me  30 
years  ago  that  you  need  to  provide  what  they're  looking  for  and 
then  they  will  look  for  that  and  not  the  drugs.  That's  what  we  do. 

The  documentary  that  was  shown  nationally  about  Sonoma 
Street,  where  a  young  man  was  shown  with  abscesses  all  over  the 
insides  of  his  legs  and  his  body,  one  of  our  young  men  recognized 
who  he  was  because  of  the  sound  of  his  voice.  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you,  but  that  man  is  in  this  room,  because  a  young  man  went  to 
him  and  told  him  about  the  teachings  of  Elijah  Muhammad.  Now 
television  stations  are  not  interested  in  talking  about  the  story 
now.  But  here  is  a  man  who  they  called  ''the  doctor"  in  the  street 
because  he  was  the  only  person  that  could  find  the  veins  of  people 
in  their  necks  to  shoot  them  up. 

But  when  we  told  him  that  there  was  a  better  in  role  for  life  for 
him  than  to  find  out  where  he  could  get  a  heroin  addict  high,  he 
has  taken  the  high  road  and  been  on  that  road  for  many  years  and 
it  is  because  of  the  teachings  that  we  give  to  them  which  is  to  help 
him  to  find  his  role  in  life,  for  God  has  given  all  of  us  paths  if  we 
would  just  follow  it. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Chairman  Rangel.  You're  fantastic.  Minister,  and  we'll  be  get- 
ting in  touch  with  you  to  see  whether  or  not  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  Boston  we  can  bring  to  other  cities.  So  don't 
be  surprised  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  visit  with  my  boss  to  see  if 
maybe  in  the  new  administration — I  have  been  critical  of  my  old 
one,  but  it  might  be  a  lot  easier  when  we  start  off  with  a  clean 
broom — to  see  if  we  can't  start  off  with  that  type  of  cooperative 
program  that  you  have  here.  Thank  you,  Minister. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Moakley.  As  I  said,  there  are  many  public  officials  who 
wanted  to  testify  but  because  of  the  Chairman's  schedule  we  just 
could  not  allow  them,  but  they  are  in  the  room  now.  I'd  like  to  in- 
troduce for  a  bow.  Representative  Shirley  Owen  Hicks. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Moakley.  And  also  City  Councillor  Charles  Yancey. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  The  witnesses  of  the  next  panel  are  called: 
Emmett  Folgert,  the  Director  of  the  Dorchester  Youth;  Andrew 
Young,  the  Dorchester  Youth  Cooperative;  Lawrence  McKinney, 
Dorchester  Youth  Cooperative;  Georgette  Watson,  Director  and  Co- 
Founder,  Drop-A-Dime.  I  remember  Ms.  Watson  from  the  last  time 
we  visited.  Let's  start  with  Mr.  Folgert,  the  Director  of  the  Dor- 
chester Youth. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EMMETT  FOLGERT,  DIRECTOR,  DRUG  PREVEN- 
TION SERVICES  FOR  DORCHESTER  YOUTH  COLLABORATIVE 

Mr.  FoLGERT.  Hello.  I'd  just  like  to  take  1  second  to  acknowledge 
the  people  who  are  here  today  that  are  not  testifying  that  I  know 
are  working  very  hard  out  there  in  the  struggle  here.  A  special 
note  to  the  mothers  who  are  raising  kids  with  values  and  morals 
and  very  little  money.  They  are  the  real  superstars  and  the  real 
natural  heroes  in  our  community. 

My  name  is  Emmett  Folgert.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Drug  Pre- 
vention Services  for  the  Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative  in  Boston. 
I  have  worked  with  urban  teens  from  poverty  areas  for  about  19 
years.  Currently,  I  conduct  a  program  that  engages  teen  partici- 
pants in  recreation,  public  health,  and  safety  entertainment  events. 
We  also  engage  our  teens  in  the  production  of  records,  music 
videos,  news  specials,  and  newspaper  coverage  of  health  and  safety 
issues. 

We  are  associated  with  sister  programs  in  cities  on  the  east  coast 
and  Puerto  Rico  through  the  Eisenhower  Foundation  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  a  foundation  that  is  currently  replicating  the  D.Y.C.  model 
in  other  cities. 

If  I  could  give  advice  to  the  committee,  it  would  be  the  following: 

Beyond  appropriate  health  classes,  drug  education  is  best  con- 
ducted in  the  communities  after  school  or  work,  during  a  youth's 
discretionary  time.  Because  this  is  the  time  that  teens,  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  friends,  make  decisions  about  selling  and  using  drugs. 

Enforcement  is  not  the  sole  answer  to  the  drug  problem.  How  do 
we  know  this?  The  police  tell  us  so. 

Young  people — very  young  people — are  rarely  the  users  and  sell- 
ers of  drugs.  And  many  young  people  who  were  averted  to  drugs 
later  use  and  deal  as  teens. 

The  first  question  I  believe  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  is,  ''Has 
America  given  up  on  poor  urban  teens  and  have  poor  urban  teens 
given  up  on  America?"  The  honest  answer  to  this  question  is  yes 
and  yes.  Just  as  in  our  families  we  can  never  achieve  discipline 
without  relationship,  we  will  not  achieve  discipline  in  society  with- 
out a  healthy  relationship  with  our  teenagers. 

The  current  drug  proposal  perpetuates  the  status  quo,  where 
teens  and  society  each  hold  a  piece  of  a  shredded  contract. 

The  plan  neglects  young  people  age  15  and  older  for  education 
while  it  is  these  teens  who  are  the  most  distressed. 

This  plan  takes  money  from  other  social  services  to  fund  itself, 
resulting  in  little  gain  of  the  total  resources  for  poor  communities. 
This  is  dishonest  and  a  bad  way  to  begin  any  campaign. 

The  plan  targets  education  and  prevention  monies  to  schools 
where  youths  are  compelled  to  attend  and  treatment  centers  and 
jails  where  youth  are  present  by  court  order  or  medical  distress. 

The  overall  social  policy  message  of  this  plan  is  that  our  society 
is  angry  and  afraid  of  our  own  teenagers,  that  we  are  a  society  that 
will  only  address  the  drug  use  issue  in  the  controlled  environment 
of  schools,  treatment  centers  and  jails. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  following  steps  will  be  helpful  in  the 
development  of  a  discipline  and  caring  relationship  with  our  teens 
during  this  crisis. 
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We  should  fund  community  programs  to  flood  the  crisis  areas 
with  positive  adult  youth  workers  who  love  teens,  the  community 
and  the  nation. 

Police  should  visit  all  teen  centers  and  get  to  know  every  single 
teenager  by  name. 

Police  should  protect  as  a  special  initiative  teen  centers  from 
gangs,  drugs,  and  violence. 

We  should  produce  public  television  health  and  safety  entertain- 
ment specials  for  teens  in  high  drug  crime  areas  during  their  dis- 
cretionary time. 

We  should  heavily  promote  and  produce  public  health  and  safety 
events  of  all  kinds  during  teens'  discretionary  time. 

I'd  also  like  to  note  that  it's  great  to  be  here  at  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club,  but  the  prevention  piece  that  will  go  to  the  communi- 
ties, the  community  agencies,  seems  to  be  an  afterthought.  It  seems 
to  be  not  well  funded  in  this  proposal.  This  very  center  will  have  a 
lot  of  difficulty.  This  good  center  will  have  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  get- 
ting funds. 

I'd  now  like  to  introduce  two  teens,  Andrew  Young  and  Law- 
rence McKinney,  to  the  committee.  These  teens  are  from  drug  and 
gang  plagued  areas.  They  use  their  entertainment  abilities  and 
wisdom  to  touch  the  lives  of  35,000  youths  who  attended  25  per- 
formances during  the  past  year,  the  last  one  being  right  here  on 
this  stage.  I'm  pleased  to  introduce  these  two  teen  leaders. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Folgert  appears  on  p.  131.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  McKINNEY,  DORCHESTER  YOUTH 

COLLABORATIVE 

Mr.  McKinney.  Hello.  My  name  is  Lawrence  McKinney.  I  am  14 
years  old  as  of  yesterday.  I  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dorchester. 
In  my  neighborhood,  they  sell  a  lot  of  crack,  weed  and  they  have  a 
lot  of  violence. 

I  think  we  need  more  media  about  the  drug  situation.  The  little 
sentences  they  say  on  TV  don't  let  people  know  what's  really  hap- 
pening. What  really  happens  around  my  way  is  dealers  stand  on 
the  corners  and  sell  crack. 

They  are  in  gangs  and  they  are  very  dangerous.  We  have  young 
gangs  and  old  gangs.  The  old  gangs  drive  cars,  and  the  young  gangs 
look  up  to  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  small  incident.  A  drug  dealer  chased  his  girl- 
friend in  my  building  where  she  had  run  because  he  had  beat  her 
up.  He  broke  down  the  front  door  and  shot  up  the  house. 

Some  things  I  think  will  help — I  think  it  will  help  if  kids  have 
more  things  to  do.  Most  of  the  parents  are  working  and  the  drugs 
make  the  streets  dangerous. 

I  also  think  people  who  just  love  to  be  on  the  streets  should 
spend  their  time  cleaning  and  building  streets  and  fixing  them  up. 

I  am  here  with  my  friend  Andrew.  He  will  speak  to  you  now  and 
then  we  will  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  McKinney  appears  on  p.  133.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  YOUNG,  DORCHESTER  YOUTH 
COLLABORATIVE 

Mr.  Young.  Hello.  My  name  is  Andrew  Young.  I  am  17  years 
old,  from  Dorchester.  I'm  here  to  talk  about  the  gangs.  Gangs  come 
out  late  at  night,  they  drive  around,  shoot  out  the  windows  at  inno- 
cent persons.  Kids  are  afraid  to  come  outside  because  gangs,  they 
fight.  Fd  like  to  talk  about  that.  This  can  be  solved.  Boston  is  a 
small  city,  we're  not  talking  compete  against  like  nobody,  like  New 
York.  We  can  stop  this. 

And  me,  myself  at  school,  protected  by  police  and  stuff  at  Dor- 
chester High  School.  Gangs  come  on  my  street,  they  shoot  you  for 
your  jacket,  the  sneakers  on  your  feet.  You  can't  wear  jewelry 
around  Dorchester.  Gang  is  very  bad.  You  can't  hang  with  a  person 
who  is  in  a  gang.  They'll  shoot  you  for  that.  You  can't  look  at  a 
person.  They'll  stab  you  for  that.  You  can't  even  walk  on  their 
street.  They'll  get  you  for  that.  So  we  need  to  do  some  more  impor- 
tant about  this.  Gang  violence  and  shooting  and  what's  going  on  in 
the  Nation. 

I'm  from  the  NSP,  Northside  Posse.  It's  just  a  rapping  group.  We 
do  a  lot  of  activity  things,  like  pump  weights,  swim,  and  dancing, 
singing.  We  do  all  that.  We  was  here  to  play,  well,  people  come 
enjoy  their  life.  We  try  to  keep  kids  off  the  street.  We  pick  them  up 
at  DYC,  we  tell  them  all  about  DYC  and  for  all  of  us  to  do  that,  we 
need  more  help  with  this. 

We  need  people  to  put  in  more  money  to  open  more  DYC.  Be- 
cause DYC  is  a  talent  place  where  people  start  from  the  bottom 
and  make  it  to  the  top.  And  all  I  have  to  say,  I  try  and  tell  every- 
body about  my  way,  why  I  live  that.  Don't  take  drugs.  Don't  look 
up  to  that.  Be  like  me.  And  I  never  want  to  get  into  drug-related.  I 
never  hang  around  person  who's  into  drug,  gangs  or  situation  like 
that. 

Kids  are  afraid  to  come  outside  because  of  gang.  They're  shooting 
a  lot.  Parents  are  worried,  they  keep  kids  inside.  And  what  I  want 
to  say  is  that  we  don't  need  that. 

We  want  to  make  this  community  a  very  good  community.  We 
want  to  do  positive  things  in  life,  not  negative  things.  We  can  open 
up  this.  You  can  realize  why  we're  young,  we're  trying  to  do  in  the 
nation.  We're  trying  to  separate  this.  Everybody  should  combine  to- 
gether and  do  good  things. 

We  don't  want  to  see  another  person  out  there  getting  killed. 
Black  on  black,  they're  killing  each  other.  They  got  to  realize 
what's  going  on.  That's  why  I'm  doing  what  I  do  best,  for  me.  And  I 
stick  to  what  I'm  doing,  singing  and  rapping,  and  my  talent  that  I 
give  reach  out  to  a  lot  of  people.  They  understand.  And  they  re- 
spect me  for  what  I'm  doing. 

I  try  my  best  to  teach  them,  bring  the  little  ones  up,  they  don't 
understand.  Because  if  you  don't  understand,  the  little  ones  going 
to  follow  the  big  ones.  If  they  take  drugs,  they're  going  to  do  it 
themselves.  So  you  got  to  realize.  I  try  when  I'm  on  the  street,  they 
call  my  name,  they  respect  me  for  what  I  do.  I  say,  ''Yo,  don't  take 
drugs.  Stay  away  from  that." 

People  get  cracked  up,  smoke  cocaine,  they're  out  of  their  minds. 
They  don't  know  what  they  doing.  They  kill  their  own  families. 
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Can't  you  realize  that?  What's  going  on?  That's  why  we  came  here 
today,  just  to  talk  to  you  about  that. 

We  are  very  young  and  talented  persons.  And  we  can  do  this.  We 
can  open  up  a  lot  of  hearts.  And  we  try  our  best  to  stick  to  this. 
This  is  something  that  my  Preacher  Don,  I  want  to  mention,  be- 
cause I'm  good  at  this.  And  I  want  to  attend  to  what  I'm  doing, 
rapping  and  stuff.  Rapping,  dancing,  singing.  Everybody  got  to  real- 
ize this. 

If  you  want  to  be  the  best  you  can  be,  put  your  mind  to  what  you 
want  to  be.  You  don't  have  to  follow  the  rest  but  stay  in  the  game, 
whatever,  stay  away  from  that.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do  now. 
And  that's  in  the  hands  of  me  now. 

So  all  I  have  to  say,  stay  away  from  drugs  and  please  don't  use 
it,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  stick  to  what  I'm  doing  the  best.  Thank 
you. 

[Applause.] 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Young  appears  on  p.  134.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  We  talk,  Lawrence  and  Andrew,  about  all  of 
the  kids  that  are  getting  into  trouble — we  don't  spend  enough  time 
talking  about  young  leaders  like  both  of  you.  Happy  birthday,  Law- 
rence, 14  years  old — certainly  we  know  that  you're  going  to  become 
a  leader  as  an  adult  because  you're  certainly  that  as  a  young  man. 
So  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  you,  we  just  have  to  encourage 
you. 

Andrew,  I'm  learning  more  about  rapping  from  you  today  than  I 
have  in  a  long  time,  so  I  will  follow  your  career.  You  may  have  a 
fan  following  you  around  the  Nation. 

Ms.  Watson,  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  It's  been  four  years  since 
the  last  time  this  committee  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  your  testi- 
mony, and  you  should  take  some  small  comfort  in  knowing  that 
after  we  left  you  we  were  able  to  get  the  1986  omnibus  drug  bill.  A 
lot  of  it  was  centered  around  the  ideas  and  the  suggestions  and  the 
direction  that  you  gave  us  last  time  we  visited  Boston.  Now  that 
the  President  has  come  up  with  a  new  blueprint,  it's  up  to  us  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  come  up  with  a  plan  so  we  can  feel 
proud  that  we  met  you  in  the  front  lines  half  way.  And  to  that 
extent,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  and  thank  you  for  your 
past  contributions. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Charlie,  may  I?  Actually,  what  Charlie  is  saying  is 
true.  Unfortunately,  we're  just  getting  some  money  now  for  some 
of  the  recommendations  that  were  made  by  Ms.  Watson  that  we 
could  not  put  in  but  now  we've  got  some  money  and  maybe  we  can 
put  some  in.  But  Georgette  has  been  down  to  Washington  in  my 
office  and  testifying  before  committees  down  there  and  I'm  just 
very  happy  to  be  here  and  very  happy  to  have  her  here  today  again 
to  lend  her  expertise  to  this  terrible  scourge  that's  swooping  all  of 
us.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGETTE  WATSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  CO- 
FOUNDER,  DROP-A-DIME 

Ms.  Watson.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  I  am  glad  that  you  had 
mentioned  about  my  being  before  you  4  years  ago,  because  I  come 
before  you  today  with  reservations  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
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what  this  hearing  means  for  this  community.  Because  4  years  ago, 
I  came  before  this  committee  with  great  hopes,  expectations,  plus  I 
had  a  bill  for  my  75  copies  that  I  had  made  of  the  statement. 

At  that  time,  this  community  was  experiencing  its  first  taste  of 
street  level  peddling  of  heroin.  Cocaine  had  not  reached  the  hands 
of  children  to  sell. 

Since  then,  the  illegal  drug  trade  has  mushroomed  in  this  com- 
munity, first  with  street  level  cheap  cocaine,  then  crack,  and  now 
the  possibility  of  a  resurgence  of  methamphetamine  called  crank, 
ice  and  go-fast,  which  can  for  the  first  time  be  made  smokable. 

The  rush  one  receives  from  this  drug  is  known  to  last  for  30  min- 
utes, but  will  keep  the  user  awake  for  3  to  24  hours.  Users  become 
paranoid,  leading  to  a  danger  of  uncontrolled  actions  from  the 
user. 

Since  this  drug  is  lab  manufactured,  it  can  be  sold  cheaper  than 
crack.  Most  youths  who  are  selling  drugs  now  already  make  more 
money  than  their  parents. 

As  you  know  from  last  night,  guns,  drugs  and  youth  violence  is 
now  a  way  of  life  here. 

Do  we  have  a  drug  problem  in  Roxbury-Boston?  Yes. 

Do  we  need  assistance?  Yes. 

Programs  such  as  Drop-A-Dime  ha\e  a  constant  struggle  with 
funding  to  provide  its  service  to  residents. 

Treatment  centers  are  forever  closing  because  of  the  lack  of 
funding.  Treatment  on  demand  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  We  need 
treatment. 

It  is  now  years  down  the  line  and  I'm  still  sitting  before  this 
committee  and  asking  for  help.  Help  for  Drop-A-Dime,  help  for 
treatment  on  demand,  and  help  for  the  youth  for  now  unfortunate- 
ly becoming  the  drug  abusers  of  the  1990's. 

Drop-A-Dime  is  an  anonymous  drug  tip  line.  It  is  the  information 
conduit  between  the  law  enforcement  community  and  the  resident 
community.  Drop-A-Dime  also  has  established  several  other  chap- 
ters. We  have  Drop-A-Dime  Central  Falls,  for  Turkey,  RI;  Drop-A- 
Dime  Somerville. 

We  are  going  to  start  a  Drop-A-Dime  as  soon  as  the  telephone 
company  goes  off  strike  in  West  Warwick,  RI;  and  Drop-A-Dime 
Cape  Ann-Gloucester. 

So  there  is  a  need  for  the  program  out  there.  Also  Drop-A-Dime 
not  only  provides  the  information  but  we  also  put  out  educational 
material  which  I  have  handed  you  the  book  called  ''Drugs  in 
Boston — Neighborhood  Watch  Manual." 

[Statement  of  Ms.  Watson  appears  on  p.  135.] 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you,  Georgette. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you.  We  understand  that  Ms.  Amanda 
Houston  will  not  be  with  us,  but  by  unanimous  consent,  her  state- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

[Statement  of  Ms.  Houston  appears  on  p.  139.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Let  me  tell  you,  Ms.  Watson,  no  one  has  had 
more  disappointments  than  I  have  as  a  citizen,  as  a  father  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  we  come  here  to  encourage  you  to  not  to 
be  despondent. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  making  progress, 
and  as  Joe  Moakley  has  pointed  out,  it's  not  a  question  of  whether 
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we're  going  to  have  more  money  this  year,  it's  a  question  of  how 
much  more.  So  the  Senate  and  the  House  at  this  moment  are 
struggUng  to  reach  some  agreement. 

The  emphasis  is  going  to  be  on  treatment,  and  so  therefore  with 
the  type  of  respect  that  you've  earned  over  the  last  five  years — and 
I'm  not  into  political  promises — but  I  am  confident  that  from  what 
I've  heard  from  your  Mayor  and  what  I've  heard  from  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  that  they  believe  Drop-A-Dime  is  an  effective  orga- 
nization, that  it's  extremely  valuable,  that  it  gets  positive  results, 
and  that  we  should  have  it  not  only  in  Boston  but  around  the  coun- 
try. So  with  Joe  Moakley  helping  you  and  whatever  I  can  do  to 
help  you,  I  feel  that  we're  really  helping  ourselves. 

I  just  want  to  ask  you  to  hang  tough  and  be  with  us  and  give  you 
as  much  encouragement  as  a  politician  can  give. 

Ms.  Watson.  Well,  I  think  that  in  this  community,  we're  trying 
our  best  to  hang  tough.  I  don't  believe  that  they'll  be  any  program 
on  the  grass  root  level  that  will  come  before  you  that  hasn't  been 
on  the  verge  of  almost  shutting  down  because  of  the  funds. 

The  programs  are  highly  successful,  not  only  Drop-A-Dime,  DYC, 
any  program  that  comes  before  you  has  been  affected  in  this  com- 
munity, and  every  program  that  has  been  affected  has  almost 
closed  its  doors  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Charlie,  actually  what  Georgette  is  saying  is  true. 
In  fact,  your  own  program,  I  know,  many  times  has  been  on  the 
verge  and  it's  only  because  of  your  determination  that  it's  still  in 
effect.  I'm  very  happy  to  hear  you  say  that  it's  branching  out  into 
other  areas,  because  many  people  think  it's  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram, and  it  must  be  if  other  areas  are  using  ours  as  a  model. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Brennan? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I'd  just  like  to  thank  the  panel.  I'd  especially  like 
to  thank  Lawrence  and  Andrew.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  had  the 
courage  at  your  age  to  come  before  members  of  Congress  and  speak 
into  a  microphone  and  tell  the  story  of  what's  taking  place  in  your 
community.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  thank  the 
other  panelists.  I  think  that  these  youngsters  here,  they  show 
something  special.  I  know  that  the  peer  pressure  on  them  must  be 
so  terrific  because  of  what  you're  doing.  You're  swimming  against 
the  stream,  I  guess,  in  some  of  those  areas  that  you  hang  around.  I 
just  think  you're  to  be  commended.  I  hope  that  people  can  look 
closer  at  you  two  people  when  determining  what  they're  going  to 
do  when  they  leave  the  schoolyard  and  when  they  leave  the  Boys  & 
Girls  Club.  Once  again,  I  congratulate  you  and  also  your  instructor. 

Chairman  Rangel.  You  make  me  proud  not  only  as  a  public  offi- 
cial but  as  a  father  and  I'll  be  sending  both  of  you  a  note  congratu- 
lating you  for  what  you're  doing,  not  just  for  your  own  communi- 
ties, but  for  youngsters  from  all  over  this  great  country.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Let  me  check  with  my  congressional  colleagues.  The  testimony 
has  been  so  good,  the  staff  has  done  such  a  wonderful  job.  Suppose 
we  work  straight  through  the  lunch  period  and  make  certain  that 
we  get  in  everybody  before  we  have  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  that  because  we 
are  running  late  and  there  are  people  out  here  that  want  to  be 
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heard,  and  I  know  you  have  a  tight  schedule.  As  you  can  tell  by 
looking  at  my  girth,  I  can  forego  lunch  and  I'm  sure  my  colleague 
Joe  can.  So  I'd  just  as  soon  work  right  through  the  lunch  period. 

At  this  time,  I  see — he  was  outranked  on  this  before.  City  Coun- 
cillor Charles  Yancey  and  Charles  Miller.  All  our  panels  are  full, 
but  he's  been  an  outstanding  public  servant  and  he's  got  his  own 
views.  I  told  the  Chairman  and  he  wants  to  see  your  testimony,  so 
we  can  give  you  unanimous  consent  that  it  will  be  in  the  record,  all 
right? 

Mr.  Yancey.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  The  next  panel  is  Gregory  Davis,  Dimock 
Community  Health  Center;  Nathaniel  Hakim  Askia,  executive  di- 
rector of  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.;  and  Albert  Holland,  who  is  the  principal 
of  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School. 

Mr.  Moakley,  I  think  Mr.  Davis  has  the  lead,  so  we'll  ask  him  to 
start  first  and  take  the  time  to  present  his  remarks  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  Good  afternoon.  Congressman. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Let  me  say  this  before  you  start.  All  of  your 
written  statements,  by  unanimous  consent,  will  be  placed  in  the 
record.  We're  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  highlight  or  amplify 
what  you  want  to  say  here.  When  we  do  print  our  report,  your  tes- 
timony will  be  reflected,  not  only  what  you  have  written  but  cer- 
tainly what  you  say  today.  Mr.  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  DAVIS,  DIMOCK  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

CENTER 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members.  As  I 
wrote  in  my  statement,  that  I'm  really  honored  to  appear  before 
this  committee,  especially  around  such  a  personal  issue  that's  close 
to  me. 

I'm  a  recovering  addict  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  been  able 
to  turn  25  years  of  active  use  and  addiction  to  heroin  and  cocaine 
into  being  sober  and  straight  heading  into  seven  years.  As  well,  I'm 
a  clinical  coordinator  at  Dimock  Detoxification  Unit  here  in  Rox- 
bury,  and  also  an  educational  consultant  for  Freedom  from  Chemi- 
cal Dependency  Foundation.  I  guess  that  was  one  of  the  gifts  that 
God  gave  me,  to  be  able  to  work  in  a  field  that  has  been  so  close  to 
my  own  life. 

I  guess  what  saddens  me  the  most  is  the  fact  that  in  our  schools, 
as  I  travel  all  around  the  country,  and  that's  why  I  have  leave 
today,  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  teach  at  a  school,  what  I've  found  in 
most  of  the  public  schools,  especially  here  in  the  city  of  Boston,  it 
resembles  a  prison  setting.  Because  of  my  addiction,  I  had  to  take 
that  route  of  prison  and  although  I'm  not  in  the  Nation  of  Islam,  I 
heard  Minister  Don  when  I  was  in  prison  and  he  had  an  impact  on 
me. 

Our  children  are  really  caught  in  the  middle  of  what  I  call  the 
insane  space  in  time.  When  I  walk  into  a  school,  there  is  security, 
there  is  a  lot  of  distractions  for  the  criteria  of  what  children  should 
be  there  for.  What  shocked  me  was  that  as  I  do  my  4-day  work- 
shops in  schools,  I  found  that  fourth  graders  are  now  experiment- 
ing with  the  wine  coolers  as  well  as  drinking  the  other  kinds  of  al- 
cohol that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  not  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on. 
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We  have  put  a  lot  of  focus  on  cocaine,  crack,  heroin,  and  other 
kinds  of  chemicals  and  some  way  we  haven't  given  a  message  that 
a  drug  is  a  drug  is  a  drug.  And  that's  been  my  task  in  the  work 
that  I  do  in  the  schools;  that  especially  for  young  people,  especially 
the  physiological  aspects  of  alcohol,  how  it  can  affect  one's  body, 
especially  young  people,  and  also  looking  at  my  own  life  at  the  be- 
ginning, I  remember  my  experimentation  with  alcohol  really  was 
not  one  of  taking  a  sip  but  always  drinking  for  the  effect  to  get 
drunk.  That's  what's  been  happening. 

What  also  frightens  me  is  that  from  the  tenth  grade  to  the 
twelfth  grade,  students  have  either  on  a  daily  basis  or  weekly,  have 
been  experimenting  with  cocaine.  It's  just  something  that  has 
really  affected  me  as  a  clinician.  I  work  in  a  detox  unit  in  which 
men  and  women  are  coming  in  who  basically  don't  have  health  in- 
surance, and  that's  been  one  of  the  dilemmas  that  most  people  who 
are  actively  caught  in  the  addiction  of  drugs  cannot  get  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  they  may  need  because  they  don't  have  health  in- 
surance. And  there's  only  about  three  facilities  in  the  city  and 
Dimock  Detox  being  one  of  them  who  will  take  people  who  don't 
have  insurance. 

The  other  piece  that  happens  is  that  our  society  has  seemed  to 
become  very  reactive  with  regards  to  this  problem.  I'm  talking 
about  institutions  by  way  of  prison  instead  of  treatment.  Being  in- 
carcerated for  8  years  of  my  life,  I  do  know  that  prisons  do  not  re- 
habilitate. By  the  grace  of  God,  I  was  able  to  do  the  time  but  not 
let  the  time  do  me  by  reading  books  and  studying  and  trying  to 
just  keep  my  sanity. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  having  been  out  of  prison  for  close  to 
eight  years  now,  I  am  still  shedding  the  skins  of  incarceration.  One 
of  the  things  that  I  realize  is  that  I  was  a  walking  time  bomb,  like 
many  other  people  who  are  incarcerated.  Drugs  don't  stop  once 
people  get  incarcerated. 

I  can  recall  that  when  the  institution  was  manageable,  that  was 
when  80  percent  of  the  institution  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
kind  of  mood  altering  chemical.  Whenever  there  were  no  drugs  in 
the  institution,  violence  started  to  erupt.  I  also  know  that  where  I 
was,  if  I  really  wanted  to  make  a  career  out  of  making  license 
plates,  the  only  place  that  I  could  do  that  was  to  go  back  to  prison. 

But  in  this  community,  what  saddens  me  also  is  that  last 
summer  a  young  girl  11  years  old  was  sitting  on  a  mailbox  and  she 
was  caught  in  a  crossfire  and  she's  no  longer  with  us  today.  Also,  a 
security  guard  was  walking  through  a  park  getting  off  of  work  and 
he  was  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death  by  youths.  An  activist  in  this 
community  who  work  closely  with  the  gangs  was  killed  in  his 
home. 

At  any  given  time,  there  are  shooting  sprees  throughout  this 
community.  It  saddens  me  because,  just  to  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  see,  in  the  housing  projects  not  far  from  this  Boys  Club,  I 
was  doing  some  outreach  work  in  the  community  around  AIDS 
education.  I  must  have  during  my  active  days,  must  have  traveled 
through  this  section  of  the  project  at  least  1,000  times.  But  this 
time  I  stopped.  There  were  three  little  boys  shooting  basketball  at 
a  plain  backboard,  there  was  no  basket.  As  I  looked  to  my  right, 
there  were  three  young  guys  in  front  of  two  Mercedes  Benz  with 
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gold  around  their  neck,  counting  money.  I  stopped  in  my  tracks 
and  I  said,  "Oh,  my  God.  I  wonder  how  long  it's  going  to  take 
before  these  three  young  brothers  here  realize  that  there  really 
isn't  a  basket  up  here,  they're  only  shooting  at  an  empty  hoop." 
But  I  didn't  want  them  to  choose  the  Mercedes  Benz.  These  are  the 
things  that  our  young  people  are  facing  today. 

Our  Nation  and  our  community  don't  always  support  the  non- 
users.  When  I  travel  the  schools  and  I  take  a  survey  of  who  has 
made  a  decision  not  to  drink  or  not  to  use  any  drugs,  those  people 
will  not  raise  their  hands.  They  will  come  up  to  me  after  the  class 
and  say,  "I  don't  use  drugs.  But  I'm  really  afraid  to  put  my  hand 
up  because  everybody  else  seems  to  be  the  ones  that  use  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  ones  that  get  all  the  attention  and  if  I  raise  my 
hand,  everybody's  going  to  look  down  on  me  like  I'm  a  square." 

As  we  fight  the  war  on  drugs,  I  have  to  for  once  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  treatment  must  be  a  priority;  it  must  be  priority.  Educa- 
tion must  be  a  priority.  I  was  looking  at  a  cable  show,  a  show  on 
cable,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Bennett  speaking  and  they  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion about  education  with  regards  to  the  drugs,  and  he  said  that  he 
believed  that  his  booklet  on  drug-free  schools  was  sufficient.  But  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  it's  very  outdated,  and  that  we  have  to  do 
more. 

I  also  believe  that  if  I  have  a  pain  that  it's  important  for  me  to 
go  the  hospital  to  see  a  doctor.  I  think  that  recovering  people 
should  be  included  in  this  process  of  education.  What  I  found  is 
that  I  do  not  glamorize  my  life  of  drugs  when  I  teach  in  schools.  I 
tell  them  the  honest  facts.  And  what  I  receive  from  evaluations 
across  this  country  from  the  students  is  that  they  can  really  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  I  was  saying,  because  I  experienced  it. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  begin  to  do  a  holistic  approach  to  this 
problem.  That  this  problem  cannot  become  political  because  lives 
are  at  stake.  This  has  to  be  a  human  resolution  so  that  people  can 
begin  to  involve  themselves  across  the  board.  Everyone  must  be  in- 
volved. I  was  listening  to  the  Mayor  give  his  testimony  earlier,  and 
it  just  gives  you  some  idea  of  what's  going  on  in  this  city.  We  all 
have  to  work  together.  It's  ironic  that  I  walk  the  streets  with 
Deputy  Superintendent  Celester  when  almost  9  years  ago  I  surren- 
dered myself  to  him  and  helped  send  me  to  prison. 

But  it's  about  the  whole  picture,  not  just  a  piece  of  it.  And  I  care 
about  this  community  and  the  organization  that  I  founded  4  years 
ago,  Metro-Boston  Alive,  is  now  75  members  strong  and  everyone  of 
us  are  recovering  men  and  women  from  either  alcohol  or  other 
drugs.  I  think  that's  significant  because  drugs  really  take  you  to 
places  you  don't  want  to  go. 

I'd  like  to  end  with  this.  This  is  real  special  to  me  because  my 
mother  died  of  alcoholism,  because  she  took  responsibility  for  rny 
using  drugs.  There  are  so  many  moms  and  dads  who  are  still  in 
that  space  today.  They  need  a  place  that's  safe,  where  they  can 
talk  about  how  they  feel.  My  mother  died  of  an  overdose  of  drugs. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  was  spared.  I'm  committed  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  support  my  community  in  learning  how  to  make  the  kind  of 
choices  that  we  must  make  in  order  for  us  to  live  healthy  lives. 

This  is  a  health  issue,  a  human  issue,  and  we  must  all  do  what 
we  can.  Thank  you. 
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[Statement  of  Mr.  Davis  appears  on  p.  142.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Mr.  Davis,  I'm  moved  and  impressed  by  your 
testimony.  I  do  recognize  that  you  have  to  leave  but  before  you  do, 
let  me  ask  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Brennan  whether  they  have  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Davis,  you've  been  drug-free  for  7  years.  What 
advice  would  you  give  to  someone  else  that  was  addicted  to  get  off 
it?  How  did  you  determine  that  you  had  to  change  your  life? 

Mr.  Davis.  Unfortunately,  I  had  to  go  as  far  as  I  could  go.  But 
what  helped  me  the  most  was  that  there  was  still  people  that  was 
willing  to  support  me  on  this  new  journey  that  I  was  so  afraid  of 
making  or  traveling.  The  two  people  who  were  at  my  side  were  two 
people  who  were  there  for  me  when  I  came,  when  I  surrendered. 
That's  what  I  call  it. 

I  guess  what  I  do  today  is  that  I  try  to  be  an  example  to  those 
people  who  knew  me  when  I  was  active.  They  always  want  to 
know,  ''How  did  you  do  it?"  And  I  say,  "I  surrendered."  What  I 
had  to  do  was  realize  that  if  you  keep  going  to  the  barbershop 
you're  going  to  get  a  haircut,  so  I  had  to  make  new  friends.  I  had 
to  take  risks,  you  know?  I  had  to  stay  close  to  people  that  I  call  the 
winners,  you  know.  And  I  had  to  acknowledge  and  say  that  I  don't 
know.  And  that's  basically  what  I  do. 

And  I'd  like  to  say  that  at  the  detox  that  I  work  at,  75  percent  of 
those  people  who  complete  our  detox  are  still  drug-free  today. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Fantastic. 

Mr.  Moakley.  That's  great. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  simply  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  and 
telling  your  story  and  it's  awful  important  to  hear  these  success 
stories  because  I  think  they  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  We've  been  moved  by  your  testimony.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Askia,  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  It's  been  close  to  5  years. 
I'm  anxious  to  hear  your  testimony.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  HAKIM  ASKIA,  PRESIDENT,  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  RECOVERING  SOUND  THINKING  [F.I.R.S.T.],  INC. 

Mr.  Askia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  name  is  Nathaniel  Hakim  Askia  and  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent of  an  organization  called  For  Individuals  Recovering  Sound 
Thinking,  also  known  as  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.,  which  is  the  oldest  com- 
munity-based drug  rehabilitation  program  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  largest  drug-free  treatment  program  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  we  have  been  located  for  the  past  22  years.  I  am  also  cur- 
rently Chairperson  of  Senator  John  Kerry's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Substance  Abuse. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  next  few  minutes  to  explain  to  you  how 
the  people  of  our  community  view  President  Bush's  war  on  drugs. 

First  of  all,  we  applaud  any  and  all  efforts  to  fight  drug  abuse 
because  no  community  has  been  harder  hit  by  drugs  and  violence 
that  has  become  associated  with  drugs.  Simply  put,  the  violence 
around  narcotics  and  trafficking  is  the  worst  that  it  has  ever  been 
in  this  country,  to  the  point  where  no  one  feels  safe  walking  the 
streets.  The  violence  is  everywhere,  to  the  point  where  members  of 
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my  own  family  have  been  wounded  in  a  shooting.  For  testifying  in 
a  rape  case. 

So  we  are  very  grateful  for  everything  that  the  President  is 
doing  on  the  issue  of  drug  abuse,  but  we  also  have  some  serious 
questions  about  how  the  war  on  drugs  is  going  to  be  fought. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs 
through  the  sterner  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and  specifically 
through  harsher  penalties  for  the  casual  user.  Behind  these  state- 
ments, we  hear  a  dangerous  trend  towards  blaming  the  victim  once 
again.  It  has  taken  two  decades  for  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand that  drug  abusers  are  sick  people  who  need  help,  not  crimi- 
nals who  need  to  be  incarcerated. 

If  we  allow  this  new  attitude  to  prevail,  it  will  have  the  opposite 
effect  to  the  one  the  President  intends.  Instead  of  driving  drug 
dealers  into  treatment,  it  will  drive  them  away  from  treatment.  If 
they  think  of  themselves  as  criminals  rather  than  as  people  that 
need  help,  they  will  have  no  incentive  to  seek  the  help  they  need. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  people  who  are  formulating  and  imple- 
menting drug  policy  do  not  understand  or  believe  this,  and  they 
are  communicating  that  belief  that  everyone  that  uses  drugs  is  a 
criminal  to  the  media  and  through  the  media  to  the  general  public. 

If  the  President  continues  to  underscore  the  concept  that  all 
drug  abusers  are  criminals,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  reach  a  generation  of  young  people  who  many  in  authority 
have  written  off  as  lost  causes,  something  we  cannot  permit  them 
to  do  because  they  are  also  our  children. 

The  administration  has  underscored  its  emphasis  on  increased 
enforcement  with  a  proposal  to  spend  $1.5  billion  to  construct  an 
additional  24,000  prison  beds.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  need  far 
more  than  24,000  additional  beds  to  meet  the  current  demand.  We 
felt  that  the  money  would  be  better  spent  on  the  construction  of  an 
additional  150,000  residential  treatment  slots,  where  drug  abusers 
could  get  treatment  instead  of  detention. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Congress  had  added  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  to  the  $323  million  proposed  for  prevention  and 
treatment  activities,  but  we  remain  convinced  that  the  resulting 
$1.2  billion  budget  for  treatment  and  prevention  falls  far  short  of 
what  we  need  in  order  to  provide  treatment  on  demand. 

In  Boston,  it  is  our  strong  belief  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
demand  side  of  the  drug  problem  is  to  provide  treatment  on 
demand  for  substance  abusers.  Treatment  on  demand,  as  you  know, 
means  that  we  need  to  have  an  empty  bed  immediately  available 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  enter  treatment. 

The  current  budget  for  the  war  on  drugs  falls  far  short  of  that 
goal. 

It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  because,  according  to  the  Presidents 
own  estimates,  there  are  a  minimum  of  2.5  million  cocaine  addicts 
in  America,  the  major  of  whom  will  need  some  form  of  residential 
care  for  the  recovery  process.  No  one  knows  precisely  how  many 
treatment  beds  now  exist,  but  the  total  amount  allocated  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  services  would  fund  the  construction  of 
120,000  treatment  beds,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  number  required 
to  provide  treatment  on  demand  for  America's  2.5  million  cocaine 
addicts  alone.  When  we  include  the  total  of  all  chronic  drug  abus- 
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ers,  we  probably  have  less  than  2  percent  of  the  spaces  we  need  to 
provide  true  treatment  on  demand. 

Of  course,  no  one  actually  expects  the  Bush  administration  to 
put  $1.2  billion  into  the  construction  of  new  treatment  facilities, 
but  even  if  they  did,  they  would  find  that  it  takes  upwards  of  a 
year  to  develop  a  single  new  25  bed  facility  and  that  it  can  take 
twice  that  long  to  recruit  and  train  the  counselors  that  are  needed 
to  run  such  a  facility. 

Which  brings  up  a  series  of  questions  that  we  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

How  much  of  the  money  for  prevention  and  treatment  will  actu- 
ally be  made  available  for  residential  treatment,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of  treatment? 

How  will  these  funds  be  distributed?  Will  they  be  funnelled 
through  State  agencies  or  will  they  come  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government?  We  believe  that  the  funding  should  come  directly 
from  Washington  to  the  treatment  programs,  as  a  means  of  show- 
ing that  the  dollars  are  used  to  provide  direct  services  and  they 
aren't  building  layers  where  each  layer  takes  a  percentage  of  the 
dollars  which  would  constantly  reduce  the  necessary  resources  to 
provide  treatment. 

How  ever  the  funds  are  funnelled  into  the  community,  we  need 
to  know  whether  this  is  a  one-time,  one-shot  deal  or  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  stand  behind  drug  treatment  with  multiyear 
funding  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  operating  the  proper  programs. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  operating  funds  will  be 
provided  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis  or  a  fee  for  service  basis. 
This  is  very  technical,  but  very  important.  Under  fee  for  service 
funding,  a  treatment  program  is  only  paid  for  the  number  of  days 
that  a  client  is  actually  in  each  of  the  program's  bed.  That  makes 
it  nearly  impossible  to  implement  a  treatment  on  demand  ap- 
proach because  we  can't  afford  to  hold  any  beds  open  for  new  cli- 
ents if  we  aren't  being  paid  for  those  beds.  What  we  need  is  a  cost 
reimbursement  approach  that  reimburses  the  treatment  program 
for  the  full  cost  of  keeping  the  facility  open  and  staffed,  whether 
there  are  five  clients  in  the  program  or  fifty. 

Cost  reimbursement  contracting  is  very  unpopular  in  these  days 
of  tight  budgets  and  funding  constraints,  but  there  can  be  no  treat- 
ment on  demand  without  cost  reimbursement  funding,  and  without 
treatment  on  demand,  we  will  never  make  a  serious  dent  in  the 
demand  side  of  the  drug  problem.  Thank  you  sir. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Askia  appears  on  p.  149.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Holland?  My  lifetime  goal 
was  to  get  the  principal  in  front  of  me.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
taking  the  time  out,  Mr.  Holland,  to  share  your  views  with  us.  A 
lot  of  pressures  are  put  on  our  teachers  as  others  have  said  today, 
without  realizing  the  tremendous  noneducational  problems  that 
you  face,  and  so  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  D.  HOLLAND,  HEADMASTER,  JEREMIAH 
E.  BURKE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DORCHESTER,  MA 

Mr.  Holland.  In  that  case,  I  will  forego  my  prepared  statement 
which  I  anguished  over  feverishly  last  night. 
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As  an  educator,  I  am  very  concerned  with  the  problem  of  drugs 
in  this  community.  On  a  daily  basis,  countless  youngsters  come  in 
and  out  my  door.  As  an  educator,  sometimes  I  feel  hopelessly  over- 
whelmed with  the  problems  of  addressing  the  youngsters  needs. 

Yes,  we  are  faced  with  education  but  also  we're  faced  with  han- 
dling social  problems.  As  a  school  in  the  inner  city,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  has  been  placed  on  the  schools  to  now  address 
problems  of  drugs,  of  gang  violence,  of  AIDS,  of  social  needs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  I  wonder  if  there's  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  in  terms  of  fulfilling  some 
of  our  needs. 

With  the  constant  cutbacks  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
constantly  that  affects  us  at  the  local  level.  When  I  see  youngsters 
coming  into  my  building  who  have  to  qualify  for  free  food  pro- 
grams, I  get  very  angry  knowing  that  this  country  does  more  to  tell 
farmers  not  to  grow  food  when  I  can  see  that  every  youngster  who 
can  walk  in  my  building  can  be  fed. 

You  know  very  well  when  children  come  into  a  building  who  are 
well  kept,  who  are  well  cared  for,  who  are  well  fed,  they  are  also 
youngsters  who  have  a  better  chance  of  making  it. 

I  wonder  where  the  priorities  of  this  country  are,  because  drugs 
is  no  new  problem  for  the  black  community.  It's  a  problem  that  has 
always  existed.  When  I  hear  the  President  making  a  national  prior- 
ity, it  should  have  been  a  national  priority  a  long  time  ago.  But  I 
think  the  priority  has  never  been  in  the  black  community.  When  I 
hear  agencies  testify  today  about  being  closed,  I  wonder  where  the 
priority  is. 

As  an  educator,  my  goal  is  to  educate  young  people  and  prepare 
them.  We  need  the  resources.  We  need  you  to  reinvest  in  this  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  other  communities  in  this  nation.  The  testi- 
monies that  you  hear,  you  probably  have  heard  over  and  over 
again,  and  it's  probably  nothing  new.  The  question  is  what  are  you 
going  to  do  that's  going  to  make  a  difference? 

I  challenge  you  as  a  congressional  panel,  that  unless  the  U.S. 
Government  starts  sending  assistance  to  the  cities,  the  cities  will 
slowly  die.  You've  seen  the  results  of  even  last  night:  we  had  three 
shootings  in  our  community. 

Youngsters  are  growing  up  with  distorted  sense  of  values,  and  at 
some  point,  that's  our  fault.  We  have  to  assume  that  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  programs  and  agencies  that  need  to  be 
out  there  working  with  our  youth,  out  in  the  streets,  and  we've 
shown  our  backs  to  them. 

I  almost  feel  like  as  in  my  statement,  that  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's  there  has  been  an  abandonment  of  the  cities.  The  youngsters 
have  been  left  out  there  to  fend  for  themselves  as  well  as  to  sur- 
vive. Gregory  Davis  talked  about  the  youngsters  having  choices, 
playing  in  the  basketball  court  and  there's  no  basket  and  seeing 
the  drug  dealer  with  the  flashy  clothes  and  the  gold  chains  and  the 
Mercedes.  That's  the  role  model  youngsters  are  seeing  because  we 
abandoned  them. 

We  need  to  have  programs  that  deal  with  prevention.  Programs 
that  don't  cut  back  the  disadvantaged.  Programs  that  are  assisting 
people  and  assisting  education  institutions  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems that  we  now  currently  face. 
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Gang  violence  will  not  go  away  unless  we  start  addressing  it.  The 
drug  problem  will  not  go  away  unless  you  start  addressing  it.  As 
Minister  Don  so  eloquently  stated  in  his  message,  this  country  has 
the  greatest  resources  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  If  we  want 
to  stop  drugs,  then  we  can  stop  it.  My  question  is,  do  we  want  to 
stop  it?    * 

As  an  educator,  we  must  stop  it,  unless  we're  going  to  have  a 
generation  of  lost  people  and  no  one  to  be  our  future.  I  close  my 
statement  at  this  time. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Holland  appears  on  p.  153.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Well,  listen — you're  a  young  man  and  I  know 
you  don't  mean  to  sound  despondent.  But  you  know,  we  had  to 
fight  slavery  and  we've  overcome  that.  We've  had  to  fight  the 
denial  of  the  vote,  and  people  have  fought  and  died  to  overcome 
that  racism.  Drugs  have  hit  us  harder  than  most.  People  come  to 
this  country  in  a  different  way  than  we  did,  and  it's  a  rough  strug- 
gle. But  our  kids  and  our  children's  children  will  know  that  we've 
done  all  that  we  can.  I'm  confident  that  as  this  epidemic  has  flown 
outside  of  the  minority  community  and  hit  the  most  affluent  that 
we  will  turn  it  around.  It's  slow  coming. 

I'd  like  to  see  education  in  our  prison  system  as  a  part  of  trying 
to  make  certain  that  people  don't  go  back  into  prison.  With  more 
education  and  a  couple  of  dollars  in  their  pocket,  their  kids  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  a  better  start  in  school.  I  would  also  like  to 
see  in  our  rehabilitation  centers  more  education  and  job  skill  pro- 
grams which  brings  us  to  Mr.  Askia  talking  about  more  residential 
treatment.  Does  residential  treatment,  as  you  see  it,  involve  the 
creation  of  job  skills  and  employment? 

Mr.  Askia.  Yes,  that's  part  of  what  has  to  happen  to  sort  of 
round  the  person  out.  Drug  treatment  is  important  because  that's 
the  problem  the  individual  comes  to  us  with.  But  we  have  to  be 
able  to  equip  a  person  with  additional  skills,  do  an  education  as- 
sessment, and  equipment  them,  him  or  her,  educationally  and  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  go  out  and  live  a  life  of  a  normal  citizen,  to 
be  able  to  work.  If  in  fact  that's  not  done  and  only  drug  treatment 
is  provided,  and  they  have  to  go  out  and  live  in  the  same  communi- 
ty, be  faced  with  the  same  problems,  then  where  are  we? 

We  have  recently  merged  with  a  program  that  specifically  did  vo- 
cational training.  Project  Adapt.  Half  of  their  budget  was  cut,  so 
they  couldn't  survive  as  a  small  program  with  half  of  their  budget 
cut,  so  now  they  have  come  together  with  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.  and  that's 
going  to  be  an  expanded  part  of  our  program,  to  provide  vocational 
training  and  education,  especially  for  substance  abusers  that  have 
come  through  a  treatment  program. 

Chairman  Rangel.  You've  answered  my  question,  or  I  think  you 
did,  because  I  was  about  to  say  one  of  the  most  effective  residential 
treatment  programs  that  I've  seen  in  my  city,  I  would  be  proud  to 
have  available  for  my  kids  or  for  kids  that  really  need  someone 
who  cares,  someone  who  is  trying  to  compensate  for  something  that 
could  have  been  missing,  and  I  think  you  were  saying  that  an  effec- 
tive drug  rehabilitation  program  is  basically  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram that  perhaps  would  deal  with  kids  whose  problems  include 
drug  abuse. 
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Mr.  AsKiA.  Yes,  I  think  when  we  talk  about  the  education,  we 
have  to  focus  in  on*  education  that's  going  to  be  geared  toward 
bringing  the  best  of  the  potential  out  of  each  individual  that  we 
teach.  That  has  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  that  education  base. 
Along  with  the  activity  part.  But  people  are  going  to  have  to  be 
taught  to  have  a  good  attitude  or  feel  good  about  themselves,  be- 
cause we  find  that  a  lot  of  people  use  drugs  because  of  the  feeling 
they  have  about  themselves  and  they  use  drugs  to  feel  good. 

I  think  a  lot  of  that  happens  because  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
some  of  our  educational  institutions  in  trying  to  keep  the  vast  po- 
tential of  individuals  down.  We're  going  to  have  to  make  some 
change  in  that,  so  that  the  best  potential  that  the  individual  has 
inside  of  them  can  come  out. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  recognize  that  the  length  of  treatment  is  re- 
lated to  the  length  and  the  seriousness  of  the  illness.  But  if  you 
were  dealing  with  a  16  or  17  year  old  kid  that  was  messing  with 
crack  or  drug  dependent  upon  crack,  what  average  length  of  resi- 
dential treatment  would  you  think  would  be  necessary  to  be  consid- 
ered ''successful"  or  to  think  that  this  kid  would  be  less  likely  to 
back  on  drugs? 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Well,  we  have  three  residential  programs.  Two  are 
long  term,  one  is  short  term.  Based  on  the  assessment  we  do  at 
intake,  we  determine  where  each  individual  should  go.  Most  of  the 
people  that  have  come  to  us  for  crack  addiction,  we  put  them  in 
long-term  programs.  Because  it's  a  proven  fact  that  crack  does  a  lot 
more  damage  psychologically  and  physical. 

Chairman  Rangel.  How  long  is  long  term? 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
graduates  or  those  people  who  have  completed  this  program  to  de- 
termine if  they've  stayed  off  drugs  and  if  so,  how  long  they've 
stayed  off  drugs? 

Mr.  AsKiA.  We  haven't  all  the  necessary  apparatus  to  do  that 
technically,  but  we  do  have  a  process  where  we  have  a  follow-up 
program  for  people  that  graduate.  People  that  graduate  from  our 
program  become  members  of  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.  and  they  have  a  say-so 
in  our  overall  operation  of  the  program.  That's  the  way  we've  been 
able  to  determine  those  folks  that  graduate,  where  they  are,  and 
provide  that  kind  of  incentive  for  them. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Well,  let  me  rephrase  my  question.  Of  those 
who  have  been  discharged  or  graduated  and  then  are  involved  in 
your  follow-up  program,  have  you  been  able  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  remain  drug-free? 

Mr.  AsKiA.  A  good  50  percent  of  them.  I'm  going  to  say  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  It's  always  a  pleasure  to  see  you. 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Good  seeing  you,  too. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  You  wear  three  hats  now,  I  know  you're  on  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Council,  you're  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  you're  still  operating  F.I.R.S.T. 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  How  many  members  do  you  have  now  in  your 
F.I.R.S.T.  program? 
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Mr.  AsKiA.  We  have  68  people  in  residential,  that's  three  residen- 
tial houses.  We  have  the  only  Latino  house  in  the  state  and  we 
have  100  people  in  our  out-patient  program.  That's  our  outpatient 
intake  and  also  there  are  services  provided  in  prison.  We  provide 
counselling  services  in  the  three  of  the  house  of  corrections  in  the 
state.  So  currently  we  have  about  168  people  that  we  are  servicing 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  I  heard  an  answer  to  Congressman  Rangel's  ques- 
tion on  crack,  you  require  long-term  care  which  would  be  anywhere 
from  12  to  18  months.  That  really  ties  up  a  facility.  If  you  have 
four  or  five  crack  patients  receiving  treatment  it  deprives  people 
on  other  kinds  of  drugs. 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Well,  no.  I  think  we  haven't  really  seen  a  lot  of  crack 
addiction.  I  mean,  we  got  65  percent  of  the  people  in  our  programs 
are  there  for  cocaine,  different  kinds  of  cocaine  abuses,  injections, 
snorting,  free-basing  and  smoking  crack.  Which  that  has  changed 
significantly  over  the  years,  because  at  one  time  we  had  90  percent 
heroin  addiction.  Now  we  have  65  percent  cocaine  users  and  30  per- 
cent heroin  addiction  and  5  percent  other. 

So  what  we  do  is  put  all  the  people  that's  got  a  cocaine  addiction 
problem  in  the  same  mold.  Now,  the  people  that  have  crack  addic- 
tion we  have  to  put  a  little  bit  more  intensity  into  them. 

One  of  the  TV  stations  came  about  a  year  ago  and  did  a  6-month 
segment  on  an  individual  that  was  in  our  program  for  crack.  He 
did  his  first  month  of  the  program  which  he  could  hardly  talk,  he 
was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  he  could  hardly  talk.  They  came 
back  3  months  later  and  did  another  segment  on  him,  and  he  was 
in  a  much,  much  better  position — he  was  talking,  he  was  express- 
ing himself,  then  after  6  months,  he  had  moved  up  into  the  pro- 
gram and  was  really  expressing  himself  well  and  was  back  in 
school. 

It's  a  lot  of  intense  treatment  and  services  that  has  to  go  to  these 
individuals,  especially  the  young  ones,  because  the  ones  that  come 
in  for  crack  use  is  usually  around  15,  16,  17  years  old.  So  it's  a  lot 
of  in-depth  treatment  that  we  have  to  give  to  those  individuals  and 
in  a  lot  of  instances,  we  have  to  move  away  from  our  traditional 
treatment  mold  to  give  these  individuals  something  special  because 
they  do  need  to  have  more  intense  services  than  people  that  usual- 
ly come  in  there  for  just  heroin  addiction  or  ordinary  cocaine  ad- 
diction. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you.  We  understand  there's  a  new  drug — 
ice  or  glass — have  you  seen  any  clients  with  that  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  AsKiA.  Not  yet.  Usually  new  drugs — whenever  you  hear 
about  a  new  drug  coming  in  the  street,  you  have  to  look  out  espe- 
cially when  you  hear  that  it's  in  California.  Usually  crack  and  dif- 
ferent drugs  start  on  the  west  coast  and  come  eastward.  So  we 
haven't  seen  any  in  the  Boston  area  yet,  but  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
has  taken  it  upon  himself,  being  that  the  news  is  out  there,  and 
we're  expecting  it  to  come  here,  to  do  an  educational  program 
around  ice  and  meth  like  we  did  three  or  four  years  ago  when  we 
was  aware  that  the  crack  problem  existed. 

A  team  of  us  went  down  to  New  York,  over  in  the  Queens  section 
and  talked  to  some  of  the  leaders  there  about  the  crack  problem, 
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and  we  actually  saw  tljat,  and  we  came  back  here  and  did  a  very 
intensive  education  program  which  didn't  alleviate  crack  from 
coming,  but  it  did  make  people  aware  of  the  severe  damage  it  could 
do  if  they  used  it.  I  think  we've  already  started  that  process  here  in 
the  city  of  Boston  around  the  ice  issue. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Holland,  I  was  very  impressed 
with  your  statement.  I  know  that  it  wasn't  a  prepared  statement, 
you  went  off  the  cuff.  I,  like  other  members  here,  can  sense  the 
frustration,  and  believe  me,  we  have  the  same  frustration.  We're 
three  Congressmen  who  vote  against  that  huge  defense  budget.  We 
vote  for  homeless  bills,  and  we  see  them  get  beat.  We  vote  for  more 
drug  money,  and  we  see  it  get  beat.  But  this  year  we're  not  raving 
about  the  President's  action,  but  at  least  he's  identified  it  as  a 
problem  and  he  has  put  some  money  there,  not  as  much  as  any  of 
us  would  like.  I  know,  it's  people  like  you,  who  must  see  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  horror  stories,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  coming  in 
and  out  of  your  school  building,  that  really  need  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
can  just  sense  the  frustration  that  you  must  see  and  feel  every  day. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  echo  the  words  of  our  Chairman,  who  said 
to  stay  with  us  and  let's  see  if  we  can  just  do  a  little  bit  better.  But 
there  are  some  people  in  Congress  who  feel  the  way  you  do. 

Mr.  HoLLANEi.  Well,  thank  you.  I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that 
there's  far  more  good  youngsters  in  our  schools  who  are  going  on  to 
college,  who  are  going  on  to  work  and  being  productive  citizens.  I 
mean,  unfortunately  like  everything  else,  it's  the  sinners  that 
always  get  the  media  attention  that  often  reflects  on  all  of  us,  and 
at  some  point,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  media  and  how  they 
portray  the  problems,  because  after  watching  the  documentary  on 
Washington,  DC.  I  would  think  anybody— all  black  youngsters  in 
Washington,  DC  were  drug  addicts.  However,  I  know  better  and  I 
know  the  schools  in  Washington,  DC  are  full  of  youngsters  who  are 
looking  for  college  and  looking  for  hope,  and  not  always  being  por- 
trayed in  the  negative. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  That's  true  of  Members  in  Congress,  too. 

Mr.  Holland.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Holland,  there's  been  a  lot  of  testimony  and  a 
lot  of  discussion  as  to  what's  happening  with  drugs  in  this  country. 
There's  some  study  that  says  that  there's  a  35  percent  decline,  or 
something  in  that  order,  of  casual  drug  usage  over  30  years.  Last 
night  we  talked  with  some  people  in  some  of  the  housing  projects 
and  they  seemed  to  say  that  there  hasn't  been  much  change,  that 
it's  rather  stable  in  regard  to  any  trends. 

Now,  I  just  wonder  what  your  view  is — how  long  have  you  been 
at  Jeremiah  Burke? 

Mr.  Holland.  I've  been  at  Burke  High  School  for  8  years. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Eight  years — well,  what's  the  difference  today  in 
regard  to  the  drug  problem  there  as  compared  to  5  years  ago?  Is 
there  any  change?  Is  it  better?  Worse?  Or  what? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  think  there's  a  dramatic  change  at  my  high 
school,  and  I  think  it's  because  people  care.  I  think  when  people 
care  about  an  issue,  they  make  changes. 

Mr.  Brennan.  So  there's  a  dramatic  change  for  the  better  in  the 
past  5  years? 
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Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  at  my  high  school.  When  I  first  got  there,  you 
could  smell  marijuana,  you  could  see  youngsters  who  may  possibly 
be  using  drugs.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  drug  use  in  terms  of  high  school  students.  I  think  education  has 
helped.  I  think  the  more  educational  programs  that  address  these 
issues,  youngsters  will  listen  to.  They're  also  seeing  the  dangers  out 
there  in  terms  of  their  own  peers  as  well  as  their  friends. 

Mr.  Brennan.  So  you  would  agree  with  Governor  Dukakis'  testi- 
mony earlier  this  morning,  that  there's  been  a  real  decline  in  the 
use  of  drugs  in  high  schools? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  say  so.  My  concern  is  the  youngsters  who 
don't  come  to  high  school,  that  are  not  in  school.  Those  are  the 
youngsters  who  I  would  focus  on  more  so,  but  I  think  the  young- 
sters in  high  school  need  our  support.  Because  they  certainly  could 
fall  victim  to  the  problems  that  other  youngsters  are  having. 

Mr.  Brennan.  To  get  another  picture,  though,  of  the  kids  that 
start  their  freshman  year  at  your  high  school,  what  percentage  of 
those  will  graduate  now? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  guess  somewhere  close  to — it  would  be  a 
30  percent  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Seventy  percent  will  graduate? 

Mr.  Holland.  Seventy  percent  will  graduate.  Out  of  my  graduat- 
ing class,  we  send  70  percent  on  to  college. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Pardon  me,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Seventy  percent  on  to  college? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  out  of  my  graduating  class.  I  think  there  is 
hope.  I  think  unfortunately  the  media  doesn't  talk  about  the  posi- 
tive things  that  are  taking  place  in  many  of  the  high  schools  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Are  you  saying  that  the  media,  for  the  sake  of 
sensationalism,  does  a  disservice? 

Mr.  Holland.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Do  you  think  it's  an  inaccurate  picture? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  think  when  you  look  at  what  the  media  portrays, 
they  portray  the  black  community  as  ridden  full  of  drugs,  that 
people  live  in  constant  fear,  and  I  think  to  a  extent  that  may  be 
true,  but  the  majority  of  people  who  live  in  this  community  are 
hardworking,  are  decent,  who  are  trying  to  make  a  difference  and 
the  young  people  here  are  trying  to  survive  and  cope  with  the  neg- 
ative things  around  them. 

When  I  hear  agencies  being  cut  back,  what  hurts  me  the  most  is 
that  we  cut  back  programs  who  are  working  with  youngsters  after 
school,  because  I  think  the  real  issue  is  to  deal  with  those  young 
people  after  they  leave  the  high  school,  after  they  leave  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  where  they  have  activities  that  are  constructive, 
people  who  are  working  with  them  who  are  going  to  positively  mo- 
tivate them  and  direct  them.  I  think  those  are  the  people  who 
really  make  a  difference,  as  well  as  when  the  youngsters  are  in 
school. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Is  drug  education  basically  going  on  in  your 
school  day  in  and  day  out  by  the  teachers?  I'm  saying  not  necessar- 
ily a  special  program,  but  in  the  course  of  teaching,  does  it  go  on 
all  the  time? 
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Mr.  Holland.  We're  jn  a  constant  mode  of  dealing  with  young- 
sters holistically  as  they  come  in.  We  have  to  be.  It's  a  constant 
issue  that  we  deal  with,  because  young  people  are  caught  up  with 
their  peer  and  the  pressures  that  are  around  them.  I  think  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  of  my  chief  responsibilities  is  to  make  sure  I 
have  good  people  around  my  kids  and  have  people  working  with 
them  constantly. 

My  other  concern  is  when  they  leave  my  building,  who's  working 
with  them  after  they  leave  the  school  house? 

Mr.  Brennan.  What  I  think  is  remarkable  is  the  figure  you 
cited — 70  percent  go  on  to  post-graduate — and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  areas  economically,  poverty-wise  and  so  forth,  but  yet 
nearly  three  out  of  four  go  on  to  some  post-graduate  program. 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  I  think  if  you  look  at  most  high  schools  and 
most  youngsters,  they  want  to  attain  something.  They  want  to  have 
a  vision.  It's  up  to  us  to  give  them  a  vision  and  an  opportunity. 
That's  why  when  we  start  talking  about  cutting  back  programs, 
college  assistance  programs,  that  hurts  young  people  who  want  to 
seek  opportunity  to  go  on  to  college. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Did  you  feel  any  sense  of  hope  after  you  heard  of 
President  Bush's  program  on  drugs? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  did.  For  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  President  not 
only  talk  about  drugs  as  a  problem  but  talk  about  committing 
monies  and  coming  up  with  a  strategy.  I  would  hope  that  strategy 
is  to  assist  local  communities,  as  well  as  supporting  programs  that 
help  disadvantaged  young  people. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Did  his  television  program  come  into  your  school? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  Brennan.  How  was  that  received? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  was  received  by  youngsters  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  young  people  to  do  is 
actually  see  how  that  relates  to  them. 

Mr.  Brennan.  How  does  that  relate  to  them?  It's  too  general? 

Mr.  Holland.  Well,  when  you  stand  on  the  corner  of  Interville 
and  Brunswick  Street  and  see  young  people  still  selling  drugs,  it 
doesn't  mean  a  lot  in  terms  of  what  the  President's  saying.  I  think 
what  we  have  to  feel  is  that  there  is  support  on  the  local  effort  by 
the  President  sending  direct  assistance  and  not  always  us  feeling 
the  cutbacks.  I  think  when  programs  like  Nate  and  other  preven- 
tive programs  are  funded,  that  assists  the  high  school  but  also  it 
assists  the  young  people  in  the  communities  because  they're  the 
ones  who  have  to  feel  the  direct  services. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rangel.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much.  You're  both  very,  very 
helpful.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Our  last  panel  is  Franklin  Tucker,  Barron 
Center;  our  old  friend.  Bill  Celester,  Area  B  Police  Headquarters 
and  Deputy  Superintendent;  Ben  Haith,  Director,  Community  Anti- 
Crime  Program,  Roxbury  Service  Center;  and  Curtis  Jones,  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  Boston  Housing  Authority.  We  had  the  pleasure 
to  be  with  him  a  bit  of  last  evening,  and  we  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  housing  authority  and  also  the  great  cooperation  they 
have  with  the  tenants.  Joe? 
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Chairman  Rangel.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank — and  I 
just  wish  the  cameras  were  here — the  cooperation  of  these  gentle- 
men last  night  was  outstanding.  Everybody  was  talking  about  it  all 
last  night  and  this  morning.  Just  in  a  couple  of  hours  what  you  ex- 
posed the  congressional  committee  to  in  your  trip  through  all  the 
festering  points,  and  you  did  it  in  such  a  great  way,  and  just  the 
spirit  that  exists  between  the  task  force  and  the  Boston  police  and 
the  housing  police  and  the  Mayor's  office.  Chairman  Rangel  is  still 
spinning.  He  said  he  wished  he  could  bring  them  back  to  his  dis- 
trict. 

You  people  are  actually  a  great  example,  and  I  wish  that  the 
cameras  could  be  grinding  now  to  hear  this  and  hear  what  you're 
going  to  tell  us.  I  just  think  that  you  fellows  have  shown  that 
you're  really  on  top  of  this  situation,  and  if  you  weren't  on  top  the 
situation,  as  bad  as  things  are  now,  they'd  be  a  helluva  lot  worse. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  wish  the  cameras  were  here  so  that  more 
people  in  Boston  would  know  of  William  Celester  and  the  fact  that 
he  came  from  a  privileged  family  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth 
and  that  this  job  was  just  passed  on  to  him  by  his  family  because  of 
the  prestige  and  influence  that  it  had  over  the  years  in  Boston  and 
how  he  just  inherited  this  legacy,  as  he  shared  with  us  last  night. 

Why  don't  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way — and  all  of  you  should 
know  that  you're  considered  friends  of  the  committee  and  so,  there- 
fore, your  written  testimony  will  be  recorded — but  you  can  share 
with  us  your  views  of  what  you  would  you  would  like  to  see  us  do. 
We  leave  behind  one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of  Congress  in 
Joe  Moakley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  so,  there- 
fore, you  know  we  just  don't  come  here  to  listen  to  you  and  leave 
our  commitment  to  report  back  to  you.  Joe  and  I  go  a  long,  long, 
long  way  back  so  we'll  be  working  together  to  make  certain  that 
the  commitments  we  made  today  are  followed  through.  Deputy? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CELESTER,  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BOSTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Celester.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all, 
let  me  bring  Police  Commissioner  Francis  Roach's  regards  to  you 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  all  the  work  that  we  do,  we're  as  good 
as  we  are  because  of  him,  and  I  acknowledge  the  support  that  he 
gives  us.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Chairman  Rangel.  It  makes  a  lot  of  good  political  sense  to  me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Celester.  Also,  if  you  appreciate  these  efforts,  Congressman, 
there  will  be  a  Chiefs  job  opening  up  in  New  York  City  very 
soon 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  You've  got  me  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Moakley.  He  was  just  looking  at  your  resume,  Bill. 

Chairman  Rangel.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  wish  you  would 
send  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Celester.  I'm  not  going  to  talk  too  much — you  have  this  and 
it  pretty  much  speaks  for  itself.  I  pretty  much  will  touch  on  some 
things  on  this  and  then  say  a  few  things  on  my  own. 


The  first  thing  is  that  yes,  the  poHce  department  and  the  com- 
munity do  share  working  closely  together.  I  think  no  city  can  work 
and  be  successful  in  the  war  on  drugs  unless  it  works  hand  in  hand 
with  the  community.  I  think  that's  something  we  in  Boston  have 
been  privileged  to  do. 

I  think  when  the  Mayor  and  Commissioner  Roach  first  took 
office,  their  top  priority  they  said  was  fighting  drugs.  They  also 
said  they  wanted  a  partnership  between  the  community  to  do  that. 
Those  were  the  marching  orders  that  I  was  given,  and  I've  attempt- 
ed to  do  that  with  their  support.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  been 
able  to  jump  right  on  the  drug  problem  and  the  gang  problem 
before  it  got  out  of  hand. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  think  the  reason  why  a  lot  of 
other  communities  have  not  been  successful  is,  like  I  said  before, 
they  have  not  worked  with  the  community  and  jumped  on  the 
problem  before  it  got  out  of  hand.  What  has  happened  in  the  past 
that  I  can  see  in  most  urban  cities  is  as  long  as  it  stays  in  the  black 
and  the  poor  white  communities,  then  nobody  acts  on  it  until  such 
time  as  it  begins  to  touch  suburbia.  When  it  begins  to  touch  subur- 
bia, it  becomes  a  national  problem.  I  think  that  this  has  got  to  stop. 
I  think  it  has  stopped  with  you  gentlemen.  But  I  think  that  has  got 
to  stop. 

One  of  the  things  we've  been  very  successful  in  doing  here  in 
Boston  working  with  the  community,  just  let  me  tell  you  some  of 
things  we've  done.  We  never — or  almost  never — make  a  decision  on 
policy  on  what  we're  going  to  do  in  this  community  without  first 
discussing  it  with  some  of  the  community  leadership.  Now  we  don't 
always  agree  on  the  strategy,  but  one  thing  we  do  do  is  talk  about 
it  before  that  strategy  is  put  into  effect.  The  community  appreci- 
ates that,  we  appreciate  that. 

The  first  thing  the  Commissioner  did  was  call  a  meeting  with 
some  community  leaders  and  a  strategy  was  worked  out  on  what  to 
do  about  that  problem.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  that 
meeting  was  that  we  would  concentrate  on  this  particular  40  block 
area  and  try  to  eradicate  the  gang  and  drug  problem  there  or  at 
least  reduce  it.  We  came  up  with  a  task  force.  This  task  force  was 
called  Operation  Save.  Also,  which  came  out  of  that  meeting  was  a 
unit  called  Power  Patrol. 

The  Power  Patrol  was  made  up  of  officers  that  were  not  tied 
down  to  the  911  system  that  would  answer  only  part  one  emergen- 
cy life  threatening  calls  and  would  be  able  to  cruise  the  areas  that 
the  people  most  complained  about.  That  is  what  the  Power  Patrol 
does  every  week,  and  there  are  community  service  officers.  These 
community  service  officers  attend  meetings  throughout  Area  B. 
They  get  complaints  from  residents  about  certain  areas  in  the  com- 
munity. Those  complaints  are  brought  back  to  me,  I  in  turn  turn 
them  over  to  the  Commander  of  the  Power  Patrol,  he  has  so  much 
time  to  address  that  problem  and  get  back  to  me  with  the  results 
on  what  the  Power  Patrol  did  about  that  problem. 

Now  if  it's  a  drug  house,  if  it's  too  big  for  us,  we  turn  it  over  to 
the  drug  control  unit.  If  it's  something  that  we  work  on,  even  if  it's 
not  solved  by  the  time  we  meet  with  that  group  again,  at  least  we 
can  tell  them  we  are  working  on  that.  But  we  never  take  a  com- 
plaint from  the  community  or  from  a  community  organization  that 
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we  do  not  at  least  answer  them  back  within  30  days  on  what  we're 
doing  about  it  or  if  we've  even  gotten  to  it  yet. 

So  the  Power  Patrol  has  been  very,  very  successful.  Operation 
Save  has  been  very,  very  successful.  In  the  area  where  we  have  Op- 
eration Save,  crime  has  dropped  19  percent.  The  community  has 
walked  the  streets  with  us,  they've  just  been  overwhelming  to  us, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  that  we  wouldn't  be  any  good  without  them. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  drug  problem  goes,  the  President's  drug  pro- 
gram, we  cannot  say  we're  serious  about  fighting  drugs  in  this 
country  if  we  don't  take  into  consideration  banning  assault  weap- 
ons. We  cannot  say  we're  going  to  ban  assault  weapons  that  are  im- 
ported and  not  ban  assault  weapons  that  are  made  in  this  country. 

You  cannot  tell  me  you're  serious  about  fighting  drugs  when  the 
number  one  weapon  of  these  drug  dealers  are  assault  and  semi- 
automatic weapons.  You  have  to  fight  it  hand  in  hand.  You  have  to 
fight  the  drug  problem  and  fight  the  assault  weapon  together,  or 
you're  not  going  to  win  that  battle.  You  have  to  fight  it  with  the 
community  also.  So  you  must  ban  assault  weapons. 

In  Area  B,  I  would  say  probably  90  percent  of  all  of  our  drug  ar- 
rests and  probably  70  percent  of  all  our  drug  dealing  are  done  in 
and  around  HUD  properties  or  public  housing  developments.  This 
State  passed  a  law  making  it  illegal  and  they  can  put  the  mandato- 
ry sentence  on  those  people  that  would  sell  drugs  1,000  feet  from  a 
school.  I  would  go  farther  than  that.  I  would  make  it  a  federal  law 
to  sell  drugs  in  or  around  any  Boston  housing  development  or  HUD 
properties,  anything  that  the  Federal  Government  has  anything  to 
do  with,  I  would  put  that  ban  on  and  make  it  a  Federal  crime.  I 
think  the  local  departments  can  work  out  the  logistics  on  just — 
where  we  could  make  the  arrests  and  all  that,  it's  just  taking  it  to 
the  Federal  court,  but  I  think  that  needs  to  be  done. 

If  you  look  at  the  major  urban  cities,  if  you  put  that  law  into 
effect,  look  at  all  the  poor  families  and  all  that  are  being  held  hos- 
tage now  that  would  not  be  held  hostage  if  this  law  was  put  into 
effect. 

Second,  I  think  some  way  there  has  to  be  worked  out  a  way  that 
the  people  that  live  in  HUD  housing  have  an  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  apartment.  What  is  happening  now,  at  least  in  the  city 
of  Boston  in  Massachusetts  is  HUD  housing  is  being  sold  but  you 
cannot  buy  HUD  housing  unless  you  buy  16  or  20  buildings  togeth- 
er. That  is  wiping  out  any  poor  person  from  owning  his  own  home 
and  actually  really  it's  moving  him  out  of  the  community  so  rich 
people  can  move  back  into  the  community  or  people  with  money 
can  move  back  into  the  community. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  look  at  some- 
thing— they  could  probably  float  a  no-interest  loan  or  something 
like  that,  sell  the  apartment  that  these  people  live  in  back  to  them 
at  a  low  rate  where  they  would  pay  the  same  rent  that  they're 
paying  now  only  it  would  be  their  apartment  and  they  couldn't  be 
displaced.  Therefore,  they  would  have  more  pride  in  where  they 
live,  they  would  care  about  who  lives  next  door  to  them,  they 
would  care  about  who's  selling  drugs  on  their  street  or  across  the 
street  from  them.  You  wouldn't  have  an  absentee  manager  that 
was  only  there  to  make  money  and  not  care  about  what  goes  on 
with  the  tenants.  You  would  not  have  the  problem  of  people  living 
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in  apartments  within  those  buildings  that  don't  belong  there  be- 
cause those  buildings  would  be  owned  by  tenants. 

Another  thing  I  would  look  at  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
goes  is  doubling  the  amount  of  drug  control  agents  in  this  country. 
We  have  more  members  of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  I  believe, 
than  we  have  drug  enforcement  agents  for  the  entire  country.  How 
can  we  say  we're  serious  about  drugs?  We  can't.  If  we're  serious 
about  drugs  then  we  have  to  know  the  Federal  Government's  seri- 
ous about  drugs,  we  have  to  know  the  Federal  Government  is  will- 
ing to  put  the  money  in  here  to  help  us  fight  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  also  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  Federal  mandatory  program 
for  drug  education  within  the  schools.  I've  heard  it  starting  from 
kindergarten  on,  I  would  even  go  for  kindergarten.  But  I  would  say 
at  least  from  the  first  grade  on  it  should  be  mandatory  like  English 
and  geography  and  math  is,  it  should  be  mandatory  drug  education 
in  our  public  schools  throughout  this  country. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  getting  the  street 
level  drug  dealer  and  taking  away  certain  things  from  the  street 
level  drug  dealer,  and  I  agree  with  all  that.  But  the  street  level 
drug  dealer  does  not  import  drugs  into  this  country.  The  street 
level  drug  dealer  does  not  grow  drugs.  Again  I  say  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  serious,  we  have  to  look  at  these  brokerage  firms 
and  these  banks  and  corporate  America  that  launder  this  money. 
We  have  to  let  the  little  people  in  the  street  know  that  we'll  go 
after  the  big  man  just  as  quick  as  we'll  go  after  the  little  man  on 
the  street.  I  haven't  seen  that  type  of  real  commitment  strong  from 
the  administration  yet.  I  really  didn't  hear  that  much  about  it 
from  the  administration,  and  I  think  that  must  be  a  must  before  I 
begin  to  believe  that  the  administration  is  that  serious  about  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Chairman  Rangel.  While  you're  pausing,  I  remember  when  we 
had  a  sweep  in  New  York  City.  Everybody  joined  with  us,  a  com- 
munity effort.  They  arrested  over  800  people,  I  don't  know  really 
how  much  drugs  were  seized  at  that  point,  if  it  was  a  half  pound — 
and  yet  in  Los  Angeles  we  seized  20  tons  and  only  arrested  three 
people. 

Mr.  Celester.  In  your  letter,  you  asked  what  the  most  predomi- 
nant drug  is  that  we  find  in  this  community.  The  most  predomi- 
nant drug  is  crack  cocaine.  That  has  been  steadily  on  the  rise  and 
has  really  taken  a  dramatic  rise  I  would  say  in  the  last  two  years 
in  this  community.  Heroin  is  still  a  very,  very  serious  drug  in  this 
community,  although  it  has  taken  a  slight  drop,  it  hasn't  taken  any 
significant  drop  to  really  mean  anything.  Marijuana  is  also  on  the 
rise  again  within  this  community. 

Area  B  is  responsible  for  over  60  percent  of  all  the  homicides  in 
this  entire  city.  Area  B  is  responsible  for  48  percent  of  all  the  drug 
arrests  in  this  entire  city.  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  is  because 
drug  dealers  at  one  time  found  it  very  easy,  like  I  said,  to  move 
into  or  to  take  over  public  housing  and  HUD  housing,  and  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  really  has  to  take  a  strong  look,  a 
very  strong  look  at  that. 

Last  night  while  you  gentlemen  were  here  and  we  were  going  on 
the  tour,  there  were  four  shootings  in  Boston,  in  Area  B;  two  of  the 
shootings  at  the  very  housing  project  that  we  toured.  I  don't  have 
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any  information  on  just  what  it  was  about  last  night,  but  if  I  had 
to  venture,  I  would  venture  that  it  was  over  drugs.  So  that  shows 
even  that  the  fear  of  you  gentlemen  coming  into  town,  visiting 
their  project  did  not  scare  the  drug  dealers.  That's  the  boldness  of 
them. 

You  might  find  this  odd,  but  I  also  feel  as  a  law  enforcement 
person  that  the  police  are  not  the  answer.  And  the  police  cannot 
solve  the  drug  problem.  They  can  help  a  little,  small  part  of  it.  But 
treatment,  education,  and  programs  I  think  are  the  major  thing 
that  we  have  to  do  to  solve  the  drug  problem.  I  have  so  many 
people  that  are  on  drugs  that  are  out  there  stealing  and  breaking 
into  houses  and  shooting  and  everything.  They  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  ''Deputy,  I  want  to  get  off  drugs,  but  I  have  no  where  to  go. 
There's  a  three  month  waiting  list  to  get  into  any  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program." 

So  like  the  speakers  before  me,  I  think  it's  definitely  need  to 
have  treatment  on  demand.  I  think  it's  a  must  and  unless  we  do 
that,  unless  the  Federal  Government  finds  some  way  of  doing  that, 
then  I  think  we're  going  to  lose  the  war. 

As  far  as  jobs  go  and  training  go,  you  know,  you  cannot  tell  me — 
they  say  a  lot  of  these  kids  around  here  didn't  finish  school  or  only 
had  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  education  so  they're  not  skilled.  Well, 
I'll  use  one  of  Minister  Don's  sayings,  you  can't  tell  me  that  a  kid 
that  can  scale  a  wall  and  go  into  a  fifth  floor  apartment  just  by 
climbing  bricks,  come  out  with  a  TV  set  that's  broken,  put  it  in  a 
box  and  sell  it  does  not  have  any  skill.  He  has  some  skill.  Maybe 
he'd  make  a  good  salesman,  I  don't  know — maybe  you  ought  to 
have  him  work  at  General  Motors;  might  beat  the  Japanese.  But 
I'm  going  to  just  wind  up  now,  but  I  think  those  things  are  very, 
very  important  to  help  us  win  this  war.  I  thank  you  for  coming  and 
listening  to  us. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Celester  appears  on  p.  158.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Deputy.  Ben  Haith,  Director, 
Community  Anti-Crime  Program,  Roxbury  Mult-Service  Center. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  HAITH,  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNITY  ANTI-CRIME 
PROGRAM,  ROXBURY  MULTI-SERVICE  CENTER 

Mr.  Haith.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Ben  Haith.  I'm  a  resident  of 
Roxbury  for  close  to  20  years.  I'm  currently  the  Director  of  the 
Community  Anti-Crime  Program  at  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center. 
I'd  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
express  some  of  my  thoughts  as  it  relates  to  the  drug  problem  and 
related  to  other  problems. 

I'd  like  to  thank  my  Congressman,  Congressman  Moakley,  for 
making  this  hearing  possible  for  the  community  and  I'd  like  to  say 
to  Congressman  Rangel,  I  recall  when  I  was  living  in  New  York 
and  you  were  running  for  Congress  in  your  district.  You've  certain- 
ly served  your  district  well  and  your  country. 

The  following  are  recommendations  that  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Select  Committee,  were  submitted  by  me  in  a  letter  to  President 
George  Bush  dated  September  15,  1989.  A  copy  of  that  letter  was 
also  mailed  to  Mr.  William  Bennett,  the  National  Policy  Advisor  on 
Drugs. 
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At  this  time,  I  anj  presenting  those  recommendations  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

I  totally  agree  with  President  Bush's  statement  to  the  Nation  on 
September  5  that  all  citizens  in  our  great  Nation  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  drugs  and  drug-related  crimes.  The 
President  made  reference  to  the  many  community  crime  watches 
in  our  country  and  that  they  are  actively  involved  in  combating 
drugs  and  drug-related  crimes.  The  President  encouraged  other 
Americans  across  the  Nation  to  join  a  crime  watch  group  in  their 
community  if  they  didn't  belong  to  one. 

As  a  crime  prevention  strategist  in  Boston  for  many  years,  I  can 
say  from  experience  that  crime  watches  and  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams do  work.  But  they  need  further  support  in  order  to  become 
more  effective. 

One,  I  recommend  a  State  by  State  commitment  to  crime  watch 
organizations  and  neighborhood  groups  that  will  be  coordinated  by 
a  national  office.  This  office  would  be  designed  to  assist  the  thou- 
sands of  crime  watch  organizations  and  groups  in  the  Nation.  This 
office  would  support  the  citizens  in  their  community  in  the  commu- 
nity's fight  against  drugs  and  drug-related  crimes. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  the  importance  of  focusing  in  on 
the  related  crimes  to  drugs.  In  some  cases,  people  focus  much  of 
the  attention  on  drug  activities  themselves,  the  sale  and  the  use. 
Certainly  we  must  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  in  my 
job  I  come  into  contact  with  people  in  the  community  who  are  vic- 
tims of  other  types  of  crimes — break-ins,  muggings,  assaults, 
threats,  gang-related  development,  and  so  forth.  Much  of  this,  the 
tie,  is  due  to  a  relationship  with  drug  activities. 

I  also  recommend  that  a  national  coordinator  for  the  office  that 
would  enable  each  state  to  communicate  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration or  the  House  of  Representatives  that  would  supply  the  nec- 
essary information  and  materials,  such  as  the  Crime  Watch  report 
pad  or  pads  to  help  crime  watchers  log  suspicious  activities.  For 
many  years,  here  in  our  community,  we've  told  community  people 
to  write  down  and  log  the  important  information  as  it  pertains  to 
crime  activities  in  their  community.  Now  we  realize  that  what  we 
should  have  done  was  provide  them  with  a  tool,  a  report  pad,  to 
actually  write  down  what  it  is  that  they're  observing  so  that  this 
tool  will  enhance  their  observations  and  give  importance  to  that 
important  element  in  being  a  part  of  a  crime  watch  or  a  group. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  biggest  cocaine  drug  confiscation 
that  took  place  in  California  several  days  ago  came  about  because 
of  a  private  citizen's  tip  to  law  enforcement.  That  has  to  be  a  clas- 
sic example  of  how  important  crime  watch  is. 

I'd  also  recommend  that  a  national  hotline  for  the  national  crime 
watch  office  be  established  so  that  this  telephone  would  enable 
community  groups  to  have  access  to  our  national  government's 
fight  against  drugs  and  drug-related  crimes. 

At  this  time,  I  would  end  my  testimony. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Haith  appears  on  p.  162.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Haith.  Mr.  Jones,  good  to  see 
you  again.  Thank  you  again  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  for  the  time 
spent  and  the  experiences  shared  with  us  last  evening. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Rangel.  Congressman  Brennan  has  to  leave,  but  why 
don't  you  make  a  statement  to  the  panel. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Fm  very  sorry,  but  I  have  to  leave  because  I  have 
to  be  in  Portland  in  a  couple  of  hours.  You  know,  I  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  Members  of  Congress  and  a  lot  of  people  that  feel  a  sense  of 
hopelessness  about  what  is  happening  in  the  inner  cities.  I  have  to 
say  coming  to  Boston,  going  through  Roxbury,  meeting  with  you 
people,  listening  to  your  Mayor,  listening  to  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  and  observing  the  relationships  you  have  with  the 
community,  I  have  to  say  I  feel  a  much  greater  sense  of  hope.  To 
hear  that  progress  is  being  made  at  the  Jeremiah  Burke  School, 
from  listening  to  the  principal,  and  just  the  relationship  that  you 
have,  I  think  it's  so  important  now  that  the  Federal  Government 
do  its  job. 

You  folks  are  fighting  back,  and  that  was  so  evident  from  my 
own  observations  last  night.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  responsive.  I  think  you're  fortunate  to  have  the  likes  of 
Joe  Moakley,  and  I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
body that  knows  any  more  about  this  business  than  Charlie 
Rangel. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  you  I  pledge  to  work  with  Joe  and  Chairman 
Rangel  to  try  to  help  you  because  it  is  inspiring  to  see  the  fight 
that  you're  conducting  over  the  war  against  drugs.  I  mean  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  CURTIS  M.  JONES,  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  SAFETY, 
BOSTON  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  begin  my  testimony,  again  I  would  like  to  thank 
Congressman  Rangel  and  Congressman  Moakley  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  having  me  appear  here  today. 

One  of  the  issues  I  know  that  comes  up  time  and  time  again  in 
discussions  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country  is  the  issue  of 
drugs  in  public  housing.  Often  it  is  reviewed  by  people  that  housing 
is  abandoned  and  the  people  are  desperate,  intolerable,  and  suffer- 
ing from  institutional  neglect,  and  have  no  pride  and  they're  not 
concerned  about  their  own  living  and  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  I  think  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Congressman  earli- 
er, and  again  Congressman  Brennan  in  his  last  statement  about 
the  support  in  the  city  of  Boston,  I  think  it  is  a  different  situation 
here. 

Part  of  that  I  attribute  to  years  of  support  and  years  of  constant 
work  in  fighting  the  drug  war,  uplifting  a  community  that  was 
struggling  and  trying  to  forge  ahead  in  the  building  of  a  new  com- 
munity and  a  new  housing  authority.  Housing  authorities  for  years 
have  been  neglected  and  mismanaged.  Within  our  efforts,  that  has 
meant  that  we  had  at  one  point  created  our  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment which  is  a  law  enforcement  agency,  a  subsidiary  to  Boston 
police  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  them  on  a  lot  of  issues  that 
affect  the  community. 

The  key  for  us  now  is  how  do  we  control  the  drugs  within  the 
community,  what  efforts  do  we  make  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
developments  and  the  money  spent  on  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
properties  remain?  In  particular,  certain  communities  that  we  vis- 
ited last  night,  we  had  spent  over  $40  million  only  recently  in  the 
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rehab  of  these  locations  with  no  money  coming  to  protect  the  loca- 
tions. Boston  police  does  an  admirable  job  to  support  our  efforts 
and  to  support  the  agency.  My  officers  do  a  tremendous  job  under 
the  constraints  that  we  have  and  limited  resources  and  limited 
numbers  in  order  to  fight  back  the  drugs. 

What  I  have  found  in  my  10  years  in  policing  and  housing  is  that 
public  housing  is  a  fortress  and  it  is  a  war  zone.  If  you  don't  under- 
stand the  elements  and  the  concerns  of  a  community,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  control  it  and  to  police  it.  The  hallways,  the  design, 
the  brick  structures,  the  solid  doors,  may  become  enemies  of  police 
at  some  point,  because  terrorism  is  available  to  those  who  would 
portray  it  on  a  community. 

In  the  Orchard  Park  Development,  which  we  visited  last  night, 
we've  videoed  and  we've  seen  it  actually  occurring,  where  drug 
dealers  will  come  in  cabs,  alight  from  the  cabs,  secure  the  hallway 
doors,  secure  the  roof  doors,  put  their  runners  on  the  street,  put 
their  lookouts  in  front  of  the  building,  put  their  enforcers  on  the 
street,  and  then  business  begins;  where  they  escort  people  into  the 
building  and  escort  people  out  of  the  building.  No  one  comes  in,  no 
one  goes  out  unless  you  are  part  of  that  drug  organization.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  infiltrate  because  you  don't  know  who's  who. 

As  the  individual  walking  down  the  street,  he  sees  someone 
walking  down  the  street,  he  does  not  see  the  fact  that  that  person 
is  the  drug  dealer,  is  the  runner,  is  the  lookout,  is  the  person  with 
the  gun,  is  the  person  taking  the  money.  The  system — it's  a  net- 
work. It  involves  large  numbers  of  people  and  it  can't  be  considered 
as  one  individual.  The  operations  have  to  be  shut  down — the  base 
crumbling  an  organization. 

It  is  domestic  terrorism,  it  is  organized  crime.  We  have  to  under- 
stand it  in  that  way.  We  must  understand  that  these  little,  young 
kids  that  we're  seeing  on  the  street  are  little  drug  dealers.  They 
are  organized,  they  are  professional,  and  they  are  into  making 
money.  It  is  about  business  for  these  individuals. 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  comments  here  today  to  talk  about  treatment, 
education,  interdiction,  and  the  like.  I  say  that  that  is  crucial.  But 
I  hear  education  on  two  levels.  I  hear  drug  education.  What  I  don't 
hear  is  proper  academic  education,  which  would  allow  people  to  go 
on  and  look  for  employment  and  future  gains.  We  need  institution- 
al educational  development.  We're  in  a  computer  age,  and  we  now 
need  to  know  that  we're  learning  the  computers  and  the  systems 
that  will  carry  us  into  the  1990's  and  into  the  year  2000  because 
we're  behind.  As  a  nation,  we're  behind  other  nations  and  we're 
struggling  as  a  nation. 

I  look  to  the  issue  of  what  people  say.  We'll  give  them  alterna- 
tives and  we'll  give  them  programs  that  will  help  them  with  treat- 
ment, with  opportunity,  with  education  in  schools,  and  drug  educa- 
tion. These  kids  need  money.  They  need  jobs.  Jobs  become  a  crucial 
thing.  But  when  we  talk  about  jobs,  we  often  think  of  McDonald's 
and  the  other  things  that  people  will  relate  this  to— why  a  person 
sells  drugs.  The  key  thing  for  me  is  not  just  a  job,  but  a  career.  We 
need  to  look  at  training  for  careers. 

There  are  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  youth.  We  are  teaching  them  about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Paul  Jones,  and  a  number  of  people  who  they  never  will  meet 
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because  they're  dead  and  gone;  but  they  will  not  understand  how 
they  can  move  from  their  own  community  and  how  they  can  show 
that  they  are  entrepreneurs  in  their  own  style.  What  we  have  is 
young  men  who  have  the  skill  and  ability  to  be  entrepreneurs  that 
are  not  being  trained  correctly  and  are  not  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and,  therefore,  are  struggling. 

Within  our  role  in  public  housing,  we've  looked  at  all  these 
issues  in  our  policing  strategy  and  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  com- 
munity. We're  offering  job  placement  for  people,  opportunity  for 
education,  we  have  any  youth  that  lives  in  the  city  of  Boston  that 
lives  in  public  housing  receives  free  education  at  Northeastern 
University  for  5  years.  We're  developing  programs  with  Wentworth 
Institute  of  Technology  on  computer  literacy,  fiber  optics,  electrical 
and  civil  engineering  as  a  specialty  for  youth  in  public  housing. 
We're  working  with  programs  with  Emerson  College  for  communi- 
cations to  teach  youth  about  becoming  actors  and  in  dealing  with 
the  video  and  media  skills  that  they  can  develop.  But  we're  doing 
alternatives  other  than  basketball.  Basketball  becomes  a  program, 
it  is  not  a  life-long  goal.  We  are  looking  at  those  programs,  we  are 
serious  about  our  efforts  in  trying  to  develop  those  programs  that 
will  work. 

The  key  thing  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  struggle  for  funding 
to  keep  programs  going.  We  are  constantly  cut.  Within  my  depart- 
ment— we  have  been  in  service  for  10  years — but  within  that 
period  of  time  consistently  year  after  year  fighting  for  funding 
through  HUD  to  get  this  money  to  the  housing  authority.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  a  problem. 

I  ask  the  Congress  and  this  committee  to  review  HUD's  proposals 
under  the  drug  bill.  They  are  important — the  evictions,  the  tighter 
security — those  are  givens.  But  what  we  need  is  the  money  to  make 
it  work.  It's  crucial  that  it  comes  through  the  Housing  Authority 
level  so  that  they  are  able  to  implement  programs.  We're  often 
caught  in  red  tape,  and  it  doesn't  get  to  the  right  sources  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

I  would  again  thank  the  committee  for  the  time  to  speak  before 
them  and  I  have  some  information  I  will  be  forwarding  to  your  of- 
fices on  our  programs  so  that  you  can  have  some  written  documen- 
tation of  my  comments  today  as  well  as  providing  you  some  docu- 
ments for  others  to  view  and  perhaps  look  at  for  other  programs 
around  the  country.  Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Jones  appears  on  p.  167.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thank  you  for  an  outstanding  statement,  Mr. 
Jones.  Mr.  Tucker. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN  A.  TUCKER,  DIRECTOR,  BARRON 
ASSESSMENT  AND  COUNSELING  CENTER 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Moakley.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  again.  It's  been  a  long  time. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  about  the  Barron  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Center  which  I  am  Director  of.  In  1986,  the  Boston  public  schools 
put  together  the  Barron  Assessment  and  Counseling  Center  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  students  caught  with  weapons  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  What  had  happened  in  the  first  2  months  of  the 
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1986-1987  academic  year  there  were  as  many  students  caught  with 
weapons  within  the  schools  than  the  previous  academic  year,  1985- 
1986.  That  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  the  committee  and  the 
Superintendent.  So  in  January  of  1987,  I  became  the  Director  of 
the  Assessment  Center  and  we  opened  our  doors  on  March  9,  1987. 
From  March  9th  to  June  we  serviced  125  students.  The  following 
year,  we  serviced  333;  last  year  we  serviced  258  students. 

Today,  we  have  a  serious  problem  in  our  schools  of  not  just  drugs 
but  also  weapons.  Within  the  Boston  public  schools,  we're  finding 
that  our  students  are  carrying  knives,  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns, 
and  they  have  availability  of  weapons  when  they  don't  have  an 
availability  of  educational  materials.  It  becomes  a  serious  problem 
within  our  country  and  within  our  city  when  our  students  are  not 
being  educated  properly.  We  are  15th  in  the  world  as  far  as  educa- 
tion on  the  ladder.  It's  a  shame  that  the  United  States  has  all  the 
universities  like  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  and  across  the 
board,  that  we  seem  to  fail  to  educate  our  youngsters  in  the  public 
school  setting. 

In  the  Assessment  Center,  I  help  work  with  kids  who  are  caught 
with  weapons  such  as  9  millimeter  semiautomatic  handguns  that 
were  loaded,  sawed-off  shotguns,  knives  etc.  Out  of  all  my  firearms 
violators  not  one  has  been  a  repeat  performer.  Everyone  of  those 
students  that  I've  worked  with,  some  of  them  have  gone  on  to  col- 
lege. I've  had  gang  members  in  the  building  I've  worked  closely 
with  over  the  past  2  years  and  just  sent  two  of  them  off  to  college 
this  past  summer. 

We've  been  having  a  struggling  time  with  the  budget  problems 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  I've  had  to  take  some  cuts  in  the  past 
2  years  which  hurts  my  program.  We  have  to  get  serious  when 
we're  talking  out  both  sides  of  our  mouths  that  we  want  drugs 
stopped  from  coming  into  our  schools  and  we  want  to  educate  our 
children,  but  yet  we  don't  put  the  resources  forward  so  that  these 
things  can  happen.  Our  children  are  suffering  and  at  risk. 

I  live  in  the  community  of  Dorchester,  where  I've  lived  the  ma- 
jority of  my  life.  What  has  happened  is  that  I  have  seen  my  area  of 
this  town  go  under  siege  from  different  gangs  and  rising  gangs.  I've 
seen  young  people  being  assaulted  as  I'm  driving  through  the 
streets,  I've  seen  them  in  the  hospitals  for  no  apparent  reason  than 
someone  wanted  to  take  their  sneakers  or  something  that  belonged 
to  them.  I  see  the  kids  in  the  school  system  who  are  scared  to  go  to 
school,  scared  to  go  into  their  classrooms  because  they're  being  in- 
timidated. A  lot  of  these  kids  are  dealing  drugs  in  the  schools  and 
around  the  schools.  It's  become  a  priority  for  student  drug  dealers 
who  feel  they  can  set  up  their  shop  any  where  they  want  and  they 
don't  have  too  much  of  a  problem  doing  so.  You  can  look  out  the 
doors  from  school  buildings  and  you  can  see  kids  crowding  over  and 
going  over  to  certain  cars  purchasing  drugs.  Those  kids  you  never 
see  with  books  or  anything  else. 

We  also  have  a  problem  with  kids  in  our  school  system  that  are 
too  old.  On  the  books,  they  can  stay  in  the  public  schools  up  to  21 
and  22  years  of  age.  Now  that's  a  disgusting  factor,  considering 
that  you're  talking  about  high  school  students  that  are  coming  into 
school  at  13  and  14  years  of  age,  sitting  next  to  someone  who's  a 
criminal.  I  had  a  case  in  my  center  where  we  had"  a  freshman  that 
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was  19  years  old  who  was  a  known  drug  dealer  who  was  hiding  out 
in  the  high  school,  who  had  a  Mercedes  Benz  and  a  BMW  paid  for, 
had  more  money  than  the  teachers  that  were  in  the  classroom  with 
him  and  all  the  students  scared  of  this  adult.  He  came  to  me  for  2 
weeks  and  stayed  at  my  center,  and  when  he  walked  from  class  to 
class,  the  fear  was  in  the  other  kids'  eyes  and  faces. 

Here  is  someone  who  is  19  years  of  age  in  a  public  school  hiding 
out  and  involved  in  several  different  courts  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  last  court  he  went  to,  the  judge  told  him,  ''Are 
you  still  in  school?"  And  he  said,  yes,  he  was  still  in  school,  so 
therefore  the  judge  did  not  sentence  him  to  a  term  in  prison.  He  is 
sitting  in  our  school  infecting  other  kids  at  19  years  of  age,  around 
14  and  15  year  olds  and  this  is  a  disgusting  factor.  This  needs  to 
stop.  We  need  to  have  some  kind  of  cut-off  system  where  if  you're 
not  a  graduating  senior  at  age  19  with  proper  points  to  graduate, 
then  you  must  attend  an  adult  institution  if  you  want  an  educa- 
tion, but  not  hide  out  in  the  public  school  system  and  infect  other 
kids. 

What  happens  is  we  send  a  message  out  to  the  other  students 
that  there  are  serious  problems  that  we  as  adults  choose  not  to  ad- 
dress. I've  been  addressing  these  problems  all  along.  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington this  summer  and  at  the  hotel  I  happened  to  talk  to  the  lady 
who  was  running  the  night  shift.  She  told  me  she  was  a  senior  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  and  that  shooting  erupted  last  year 
and  she  was  in  the  middle  of  four  of  the  students  that  were  shot. 
She  experienced  and  expressed  to  me  that  there  are  more  drugs  in 
her  old  school  and  she  was  scared  in  that  high  school  for  the  last  2 
years;  how  it  rapidly  changed  in  a  2-year  period,  and  she  said  there 
are  more  guns  and  more  ammunition  inside  that  school  building 
the  school  authorities  didn't  want  to  address. 

We  have  a  serious  problem.  I've  had  people  call  me  from  all  over 
the  country  and  one  of  the  first  things — especially  media  people — 
was,  ''Well,  how  many  kids  do  you  have  in  the  Center  with  guns?" 
One  of  the  replies  that  I  usually  give  them  after  the  incident  that 
happened  at  Natick  High  in  Suburbia,  I  said,  "Call  Natick  High 
School,  they  had  five  guns  in  there  in  one  day.  We've  never  had 
that.  All  of  those  students  were  white  young  adolescents  who  broke 
into  a  gun  shop  in  Natick.  Why  do  you  just  try  to  pick  on  the  inner 
city  schools  and  just  say  that  it's  only  a  problem  here?" 

It's  a  problem  nationally.  Drugs,  the  guns,  and  the  violence  all  go 
hand  in  hand.  You  cannot  separate  the  three.  That  is  a  serious 
problem  in  my  eyes.  I've  seen  kids  come  through  my  Center  as 
young  as  8  years  old.  We  deal  with  elementary  and  middle  and 
high  school,  and  I've  had  them  as  old  as  21  years  of  age.  It's  a  dis- 
gusting factor  when  you  see  that  a  kid  8  years  old  is  telling  a 
teacher  that  she's  being  victimized  by  some  young  men  in  a  class- 
room and  nothing  is  being  done  about  it,  and  then  she  brings  a 
knife  in  to  protect  herself  and  still  she  was  victimized  and  the 
teacher  was  victimizing  her  also.  We  have  some  serious  problems 
that  need  to  be  addressed. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  lip  service.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  action.  I've  been  dealing  with  over  700  kids,  a  lot  of  them  I 
deal  with  on  a  regular  basis  even  after  they  leave  the  Center.  It's 
become  a  serious  problem  in  my  neighborhood  where  I  live.  There 
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was  a  young  man  who  was  killed  on  my  doorstep.  They  robbed  him 
of  $15  and  stabbed  him  to  death.  As  I  came  out  my  door,  here  was 
a  young  man  bleeding  to  death  and  died  on  my  doorstep. 

The  house  next  door  to  me  was  selling  heroin.  I  worked  with  the 
police  and  got  rid  of  them.  The  house  across  the  street  was  selling 
crack  and  women  prostituting  themselves.  We  worked  together  on 
the  street  and  got  rid  of  them.  We  can't  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  to 
all  work  together  and  I  know  the  police  are  doing  a  fantastic  job. 
Their  arrests  records  are  up.  The  courts  are  having  problems.  I 
hear  President  Bush  talking  about  we  need  more  jails,  we  need 
more  prisons.  That's  4  to  5  years  of  building.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  in  the  interim  time?  What  are  we  going  to  do?  How  much  more 
can  we  take?  How  much  more  can  the  kids  take? 

Our  American  children  right  now  are  really  suffering.  They  are 
not  learning  what  they  should  be,  which  is  hurting  us  in  not  being 
able  to  compete  in  the  world,  which  is  hurting  us  as  a  nation,  and 
things  have  to  come  about  and  change.  Mr.  Bush  has  got  the 
money,  he's  going  to  be  the  educational  president,  but  at  his 
summit  there  were  no  educators.  They  don't  first-hand  know  what 
the  problem  is.  We  know,  the  ones  that  are  in  the  trenches.  We 
have  to  also  revamp  our  policies  in  education.  Our  teachers  are 
coming  out  and  they're  not  being  trained  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  in  the  schools.  They're  coming  out,  just  like  being  on  the 
front  line,  they've  never  been  trained  so  they're  not  adequate  and 
they're  having  problems.  Then  you  have  the  students  who  disre- 
spect everyone  plus  themselves.  The  problems  going  on  in  the 
neighborhoods  that  they  bring  into  the  schools,  which  totally  dis- 
tract and  take  away  from  everybody's  education. 

My  Center  is  a  diagnostic  center.  We  do  assessments  of  students 
at  Barren,  psychological,  sociological,  educational  testing,  and  for 
the  real  problem  child  they  get  a  psychiatric  evaluation.  The  other 
component  is  an  academic  one.  So  the  students  at  the  Center  he/ 
she  doesn't  lose  academic  credit  while  at  the  Center,  from  the  send- 
ing school.  The  student  is  working  at  the  Center  and  he  brings  his 
academic  work  from  the  sending  school.  The  other  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  criminal  justice  program;  every  week  on  Tuesday  we 
take  the  students  to  the  Charles  Street  Jail  to  show  them  the  reali- 
ty of  being  locked  up  in  jail  and  being  on  detention,  not  even  being 
convicted  of  a  crime.  We  also  tour  the  juvenile  detention  facilities. 
Yesterday,  there  was  an  article  in  the  Boston  Globe  about  a  press 
conference  at  my  Center  about  the  program  Jail  Break  being  suc- 
cessful. 

I  have  different  business  people  who  come  in,  educators,  corpo- 
rate people  who  come  in  and  talk  to  students  at  the  Center  about 
how  they  can  make  it,  how  they  had  the  same  problems,  grew  up 
in  the  same  type  of  neighborhoods  that  they  live  in  and  how  they 
made  it.  I've  had  deans  come  in  and  offer  scholarships  to  students, 
I've  had  people  offer  jobs  to  students,  give  them  their  cards,  say 
"Look  me  up  in  June— I  have  a  job  for  you  in  the  summer.  I  will 
work  with  you  and  I  will  help  you."  My  Center  is  a  short  term— 
my  Center  is  5  or  10  days,  it  is  an  assessment  center.  A  lot  of 
people  are  confused,  they  say  it's  an  alternative.  It's  not  an  alter- 
native. We're  a  diagnostic  center — 5  to  10  days. 
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I  developed  a  therapeutic  center  that  can  deal  with  long  term 
problems  of  adolescents.  We  could  keep  them  6  months,  1  year,  2 
years,  until  we  can  straighten  out  all  the  nonacademic  problems  in 
their  life. 

Governor  Dick  Celeste  had  me  come  to  Ohio  on  February  7,  1989, 
and  I  was  on  an  educational  radio  show  with  him  because  he  wants 
a  new  initiative  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  make  Ohio  number  five  in 
the  Nation  in  education  by  the  year  2000.  I  met  Superintendent  of 
the  Columbus  school  system  Dr.  Ronald  Etheridge,  David  Kearns; 
and  chairman  of  Xerox,  Dennis  Doyle,  when  they  wrote  together 
"Brain  Watch"  about  private  industry  working  with  the  public 
schools  for  survival.  Dennis  Doyle  spent  the  evening  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  me. 

Chairman  Rangel.  I  see  what  you're  doing  and  the  contribution 
that  you're  making,  but  you  can  help  us  if  you  can  tell  us  what  you 
want  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  would  like  to  see  more  money  allotted  to  educa- 
tion on  three  levels:  One  line  would  be  the  colleges,  to  train  teach- 
ers that  are  coming  out  into  the  field  so  that  they're  able  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems.  Two,  to  get  the  noneducational 
issues  out  of  the  classrooms.  That's  what's  impacting  the  teachers 
so  they  can't  teach.  That's  the  major  focus.  And  number  three,  ev- 
erybody get  behind  education  and  get  this  Nation  to  be  healed,  be- 
cause we're  losing  it.  We're  going  down.  And  it's  going  to  take 
money. 

I  mean,  they're  talking  about  no  taxes,  no  money.  We  have  to 
make  a  stand  or  we're  going  to  continuously  lose  these  kids. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Tucker  appears  on  p.  171.] 

Chairman  Rangel.  Well,  you  were  here  earlier,  I  think.  The 
problem  with  no  taxes  is  a  very,  very  loaded  question.  And  not  ev- 
eryone comes  from  the  type  of  districts  that  your  Congressman  and 
I  come  from.  Nor  are  all  people  willing  to  pay  taxes  notwithstand- 
ing what  they  say  about  the  war  on  drugs.  So  we  need  our  priests, 
our  ministers,  our  rabbis,  our  community  leaders  saying,  'Tor 
God's  sake,  let's  do  something  to  save  our  community  and  Nation." 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1986  and 
again  in  1988  that  pushed  the  Reagan  administration  at  least  to 
recognize  that  the  Congress  was  prepared  to  do  what  they  were 
not.  I  think  to  some  extent  that  Jesse  Jackson  pushed  all  of  the 
candidates  on  the  drug  issue  in  the  last  election,  even  now-Presi- 
dent  Bush,  to  understand  it's  a  priority  on  the  national  agenda. 
There's  no  reason  for  us  to  say  that  we've  been  successful,  but  it  is 
now  a  part  of  a  Presidential  movement  and  program. 

Now  the  question  is  going  to  be  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
whether  we  have  the  political  courage  to  build  on  that.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  if  Mayor  Flynn  is  able  to  be  nearly  as  effective  with 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  that  he  was  with  the  bill  of  1986  and 
1988,  if  we  can  get  the  Archdiocese  and  can  get  the  Protestant 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Rabbis  and  those  opinion  makers  to  say, 
''Enough  is  enough."  Let's  face  it — children  are  being  born  with 
AIDS,  it's  not  just  a  political  problem,  it's  a  moral  problem.  It's  not 
just  one  that's  going  to  be  resolved  in  the  city  halls  and  the  State 
Capitols  or  the  Nation's  Capitol.  It  has  to  be  heard  in  our  churches 
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and  our  synagogues  and  in  our  hearts  around  the  country  and 
indeed  the  world. 

You  four  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  and  direction. 
We  have  to  make  certain  that  we  come  back  and  give  you  some- 
thing to  continue  to  build  on  so  that  at  least  your  children  and 
your  children's  children  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  made  a  contri- 
bution and  that  your  lives  did  make  a  difference.  This  is  what  we 
want  to  do,  not  because  it's  the  political  thing,  but  because  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  issue  that  is  more  patriotic  than  to  be  able 
to  say  we  saved  our  country  not  just  from  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism but  from  a  takeover  of  the  scourge  of  drugs. 

So  you  may  all  three  come  up  to  New  York  City  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  let  me  also  thank  Joe  Moakley.  He's  not  an  ordinary 
Member  of  Congress  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  While  I 
enjoy  his  friendship,  I  also  have  the  deepest  amount  of  respect  that 
he  has  fought  for  those  sensitive  issues.  Sometimes  I  have  to  beg 
and  plead  in  order  to  convince  other  Members  of  the  Congress  as  to 
what  we  need  in  our  type  of  communities  to  survive. 

More  often  than  not,  Joe  Moakley  is  at  the  leadership  helping 
me  to  get  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  without  me  ever  having 
to  ask  him.  Now  that  he  has  been  elevated  to  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  it's  a  great  tribute  to  the  Congress  to 
have  him  there.  But  I  think  that  for  the  people  in  Boston,  especial- 
ly his  congressional  district  that  allowed  him  to  be  there  so  that 
you  could  enjoy  this  leadership,  your  causes  now  have  a  stronger 
voice  in  the  Congress,  and  I  have  a  stronger  ally  and  friend. 

I  just  want  to  say  for  the  record,  Joe,  not  only  did  you  bring  the 
committee  here  for  one  of  the  best  hearings  that  we've  had  this 
year,  but  the  outstanding  witnesses  that  you  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide have  afforded  me  and  Joe  Brennan  an  opportunity  to  be  more 
effective  in  doing  what  we  need  to  do  on  this.  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  your  friendship  and  advice  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Charles 
Rangel  is  an  outstanding  person.  As  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, I  have  the  opportunity  to  institute  this  committee — no  commit- 
tee can  be  instituted  unless  the  Rules  Committee  Institutes  it. 
Charlie  Rangel  made  such  a  plea;  and  I  don't  think  anyone  will 
vote  against  you,  Charlie.  He's  been  counted  on  since.  He's  our 
expert  in  the  Congress  on  drugs,  and  he's  been  asked  by  members 
all  over  the  country  to  go  to  their  districts  just  to  see  what's  going 
on.  People  in  this  community  came  to  me  and  said,  ''Look,  we've 
got  a  problem  here.  It's  just  getting  out  of  hand.  We'd  like  the  Con- 
gressional committee  to  come  out."  I've  known  Bill  Celester  for  20 
years,  and  I  know  what  he's  been  doing.  So  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr. 
Rangel  and  he  came. 

What  this  does  is,  it  brings  the  testimony  that  you  people  so 
splendidly  gave,  back  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Rangel  sits  down  with 
his  colleagues,  gets  our  ideas,  writes  a  report  and  out  of  this  comes 
legislation.  That's  why  it's  so  important  when  Chairman  Rangel 
comes  to  this  district,  because  he  sees  first-hand  what  can  happen 
when  public  officials  work  close  together;  when  people  in  the  hous- 
ing projects  don't  feel  that  the  police  are  their  enemies  but  their 
friends;  when  tasks  forces  openly  laud  the  efforts  of  the  police  de- 
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partment  and  the  Mayor's  office  and  the  City  Counsel  are  working 
hand  in  hand.  I  mean,  it's  a  great  family.  Charlie  has  been  in 
many  cities,  he's  never  seen  this  kind  of  working  together.  It's  so 
important  to  work  with  such  limited  resources  that  you've  people 
worked  with  to  do  the  job  you're  doing. 

Hopefully,  now  that  we've  got  some  money  and,  hopefully,  now 
that  Charlie  brought  the  committee  here  and  with  his  recommen- 
dations some  of  the  organizations  that  have  testified  here  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  some  of  the  largesse. 

So,  Charlie,  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  not 
only  Boston,  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
entire  United  States  for  the  work  you're  doing. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Thanks,  Joe.  Let  me  thank  this  panel.  Joe,  I 
think  you  have  some  people  left  who  want  to 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
formal  hearing,  but  Chairman  Rangel  has  been  very  gracious; 
there  are  people  in  the  audience  that  have  made  their  contribution 
in  the  way  of  fighting  drugs  and  he  said  that  he  would  allow  them 
to  speak  for  two  minutes.  So  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  table  City  Councillor  Bruce  Boiling  and  also  City  Coun- 
cillor Rosario  Solerno.  Your  statements  will  be  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record. 

I  know  each  of  you  has  talked  to  me  personally  about  the  situa- 
tion here  and  how  important  it  would  be  to  have  the  committee 
here.  So,  actually,  as  part  of  your  advice  I  talked  to  Charles  about 
coming  to  Roxbury.  Mr.  Boiling. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  BOLLING,  MEMBER,  CITY  COUNCIL, 

ROXBURY,  MA 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Congressman  Moakley  and  Congressman  Rangel, 
welcome  to  my  community  of  Roxbury.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Con- 
gressman Moakley,  for  being  such  an  instrumental  part  of  having 
this  prestigious  panel  to  be  here.  You,  Congressman  Rangel — we 
have  worked  together  on  national  politics  in  the  past.  You  have 
been  an  outstanding  leader  on  this  issue  of  drugs  and  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  it  takes  to  support  it. 

It  is  absolutely  no  question,  it  is  the  No.  1  problem  in  America. 
Not  the  No.  1  problem  in  urban  America,  the  No.  1  problem  in 
America.  How  it  is  being  played  out  in  urban  America  is  probably 
more  devastating  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  can  speak  of  the  very 
community  that  I  was  born  and  raised  in. 

The  scourge  of  drugs  has  had  such  a  negative  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  entire  life.  We 
have  never  been  at  this  place  before.  This  is  a  new  phenomenon. 
The  effects  that  drugs  have,  particularly  crack  cocaine,  and  now 
we're  talking  about  ice,  methamphetamine,  these  drugs  now  are 
being  manufactured  in  ways  that  make  them  much  more  addictive, 
much  more  powerful,  and  the  insidious  thing  about  it  is  they're 
less  expensive,  even  being  given  away  to  lure  people  in  and  it  is 
happening  at  younger  and  younger  ages. 

The  Congress  has  been  our  leader  on  this  issue.  With  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Rangel  and  with  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man Moakley,  the  issue  has  been  focused  in  a  way  that  has  forced 
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not  onl}^  the  Reagan  administration  to  address  it,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, now  the  Bush  administration  to  address  it. 

I  only  want  to  highlight  several  things.  There  has  been,  in  my 
view,  far  too  much  discussion  on  incarceration,  building  new  jails, 
adding  more  judges  to  the  court  system.  As  much  as  that  may  be 
needed,  the  issue  of  the  demand  side  has  not  been  effectively  ad- 
dressed as  yet.  It  makes  no  difference  what  you  do  in  terms  of 
doing  more  and  aiding  and  assisting  police  if  we  don't  focus  on  the 
demand  side.  As  long  as  there  is  a  demand,  someone  is  going  to 
meet  the  supply,  whether  it's  for  crack  cocaine,  whether  it's  for  ice 
or  some  new  designer  drug  that  may  come  on  the  market  a  year 
from  now. 

The  real  issue  is  education,  is  information,  is  supporting  youth 
development  initiatives,  working  with  communities  in  ways  that 
we  can  strengthen  the  resources  that  are  already  there.  That  has 
got  to  be  the  focal  point. 

I  believe  that  our  President  is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
really  believe  he  wants  to  bring  an  end  to  the  scourge  of  drugs.  But 
I  honestly  also  believe  that  he  is  being  misled.  He  is  being  misled 
that  somehow  dealing  with  this  issue  from  primarily  a  public 
safety  perspective  is  somehow  going  to  nip  this  in  the  bud.  We've 
got  to  give  hope  to  people,  young  men  and  women  throughout  this 
country,  if  they  don't  feel  that  they  have  a  future,  if  they  don't  feel 
that  they  can  be  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  America,  then  they 
are  going  to  have  their  hopes  realized  in  other  ways.  And  more 
often  than  not,  it  will  end  up  in  tragedy.  It  will  end  up  in  criminal 
activity. 

You  know,  they  said  that  Rome  died  from  within.  The  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  within.  It  was  within  the  fabric  of  the  Roman 
citizenry.  It  had  grown  lackadaisical,  it  had  not  addressed  the  per- 
vasive inner  debilitation  that  had  taken  place.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  biggest  challenge  to  the  United  States  today.  It  is  not  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  whether  Russia  will  prevail  upon  us.  Russia 
doesn't  have  to  prevail  upon  us.  What's  happening  is  that  we  are 
falling  apart  from  within.  There's  been  a  decline  in  everything  of 
value  in  this  country,  for  a  host  of  different  reasons  which  we  don't 
need  to  get  into  today.  The  importance  of  what  I  see  in  what  you 
have  done  is  to  put  this  issue  on  the  front  burner  from  a  perspec- 
tive of  addressing  the  legitimate  needs  of  empowering  people. 
Those  who  are  addicted  should  be  getting  treatment  on  demand.  To 
get  off  of  that  addiction.  The  community-based  organizations  that 
have  worked  diligently  to  try  to  provide  services  to  those  in  need 
are  not  getting  the  kind  of  support  they  should  be  getting.  This 
issue  should  be  addressed  with  anything  that  you  may  do  in  Con- 
gress. The  funding  for  any  additional  programs  should  not  be  taken 
from  other  human  service  programs  and  channeled  into  drug  treat- 
ment and  dealing  with  this  issue  and  say,  ''We're  dealing  with  it, 
however,  we're  going  to  take  $50  million  out  of  public  housing." 
That's  already  significantly  underfunded;  to  put  it  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Let  us  fight  a  war  in  a  real  sense  and  let  us  do  it  in  a  way  that 
empowers  people  at  the  community  level.  I  want  to  end  on  this 
note:  I  have  seen  a  complete  metamorphosis  within  this  community 
as  it  relates  to  its  view  and  perspective  with  police.  There  has  been 
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an  environment  that  has  been  created  within  the  highest  level  of 
cooperation  with  community  and  with  police  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  entire  life.  I  don't  think  there's  ever  been  a  point  where  it's 
as  high  as  it  is  today — not  only  within  the  greater  Roxbury  commu- 
nity, but  in  other  neighborhoods  of  the  city  as  well.  But  that  is  im- 
portant. It  is  important  to  focus  on  that,  because  we  have  always 
been  characterized  as  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  police.  Yet  little 
has  been  done  to  formulate  working  relationships  with  community 
and  police  to  strengthen  that  bond.  So  much  can  be  done  with  so 
little  if  there's  a  commitment  to  do  it. 

We  have  to  depend  on  you,  Congressman.  We  have  to  depend  on 
you  to  be  our  eyes  and  ears  and  for  you  to  push  those  pressure 
points  that  will  get  this  administration  to  begin  to  recognize  the 
need  and  the  legitimacy  to  start  addressing  the  demand  side  of  this 
equation.  That  is  what  I  am  hopeful  will  come  out  of  the  delibera- 
tions that  took  place  here  today — the  focus  on  the  demand  side  of 
information,  of  education,  and  supporting  the  great  works  that  the 
Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club  is  doing,  that  the  Y  is  doing,  and  a 
host  of  other  agencies.  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for  being  here,  be- 
cause this  has  been  a  significant  breath  of  fresh  air  to  us,  and  we 
are  not  taking  this  lightly  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Boiling  appears  on  p.  182.] 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Councilor.  Congressman 
Rangel  has  a  plane  to  catch,  so  if  he  has  to  run  out,  Rosario,  in  the 
middle  of  your  testimony,  it's  not  because  he  doesn't  like  what 
you're  saying. 

Ms.  Salerno.  Sure. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  But  your  entire  statement,  both  your  entire  writ- 
ten statement  if  you  have  one,  Bruce,  and  your  entire  oral  state- 
ment will  be  included.  I'd  like  now  for  you  to  address  the  Congress. 

Ms.  Salerno.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  City  Councilor  Rosario  Salerno,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSARIO  SALERNO,  MEMBER,  CITY  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Salerno.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Moakley  and  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
are  here.  I  know  that  you  toured  our  city  or  a  couple  of  streets  of 
this  community  recently.  I  know  you  were  probably  very  disturbed 
by  what  you  saw  and  what  you  heard.  I  hope  today  you  are  very 
heartened  by  what  you  heard  as  well. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  many  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  testified  before  you  this  morning,  putting  togeth- 
er an  antidrug,  anticrime  plan  which  I  have  sent  to  Congressman 
Moakley  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 
I  feel  it's  very  comprehensive;  I  believe  it  addresses  the  issues  that 
the  councilor  just  spoke  to. 

The  main  portion  of  the  plan  has  four  points:  prevention,  law  en- 
forcement, criminal  justice,  and  coordination.  The  main  part  of  my 
plan,  the  part  we're  putting  the  most  emphasis  on,  is  prevention. 

I  wanted  to  be  here  today  to  talk  to  you  because  I  know  the 
kinds  of  moneys  you  deal  with  every  day  of  your  lives  in  Congress, 
and  as  a  peace  activist  I'm  very  aware  that  I  believe  our  priorities 
aren't  where  they  need  to  be.  I  don't  hold  the  three  of  you  responsi- 
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ble  to  turn  that  completely  around,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  use  your 
considerable  influence  to  get  our  priorities  straight. 

You've  listened  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  in  this 
neighborhood  and  throughout  the  city  of  Boston.  You  know  what 
we're  fighting  against.  I'm  a  city  councilor  working  in  a  city  where 
the  city  charter  says  you've  got  a  very  strong  mayor  and  you've  got 
a  very  diligent  council.  I've  got  a  very  wonderful  plan  and  I  can't 
get  it  going  anywhere  and  I  need  you. 

The  prevention  piece  of  my  plan,  which  starts  with  children  in 
kindergarten  goes  from  grades  K  through  12,  teaching  them  about 
self-worth,  teaching  them  about  their  dignity,  teaching  them  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  It  speaks  directly  to  what 
Councilor  Boiling  just  said — it's  right  in  my  plan.  We  have  to  get 
rid  of  the  demand  side  of  this  problem  or  we  will  never  get  rid  of 
this  problem.  What  we  need  from  you,  obviously,  to  do  that  is  the 
kind  of  funding  we  need.  For  instance,  the  prevention  part  of  my 
plan,  which  was  a  pilot  program  for  3  years,  requires  $2.8  million  a 
year  or  $8.5  million  for  3  years. 

When  I  think  of  $2.8  million  a  year  in  terms  of  the  Stealth 
bomber  or  B-1  bomber  or  Star  Wars,  I  mean  if  you  could  just  give 
me  one  wing  of  the  Stealth  bomber  and  we  could  do  what  we  have 
to  do.  I'm  not  putting  the  need  for  us  to  be  safe  from  exterior 
threats,  but  I  couldn't  agree  more  heartily  with  Councilor  Boiling. 
We  will  not  have  to  worry  about  a  Communist  threat.  If  in  fact  we 
cannot  protect  our  children,  we  will  not  have  anything  to  protect. 

So  I  say  the  arms  trade  which  is  siphoning  off  our  economic  re- 
sources and  siphoning  off  the  best  of  our  intelligence  and  the  drug 
trade  which  is  destroying  our  human  resources,  between  them  it's 
over  unless  we  can  really  set  our  priorities. 

I  am  thrilled  about  the  President's  plan;  I  am  happy  that  they 
have  included  prevention  even  by  way  of  a  category,  but  I  am  very 
concerned  that  we're  funding  that  program  by  cutting  programs 
which,  if  they  were  as  substantial  as  they  needed  to  be,  would  per- 
haps prevent  this  part  of  the  problem.  If  we  had  the  kind  of  public 
housing,  if  we  had  a  real  commitment  in  this  country  to  public  edu- 
cation, if  we  had  the  kind  of  programs,  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
the  same  intensity  of  a  problem  that  we  have. 

So  I  made  a  prepared  statement,  I  didn't  read  it.  I  have  here  the 
plan  that  I  have  submitted  to  Representative  Moakley.  I  would  like 
for  you  to  have  it.  I  need  your  help.  I  am  available  to  you  to  do 
whatever  I  need  to  do,  whatever  lobbying  I  need  to  do.  We  need 
your  help.  This  country  needs  your  help,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  tre- 
mendously energized  activity  going  on  in  our  city,  there's  a  lot  to 
build  on.  We  don't  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  If  you  can  get  us  the 
resources,  there  are  men  and  women  here  who  can  make  it 
happen. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  letting  me  testify. 

Chairman  Rangel.  Well,  let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  the  out- 
standing contribution  you've  made  in  Boston  on  the  City  Council  as 
well  as  to  this  hearing.  Earlier,  we  did  indicate  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  both  know  that  these  programs  are  going  to  be 
funded,  the  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  move  forward  with  a  tax, 
knowing  that  will  be  vetoed  and  we  don't  have  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
override.  But  there  will  be  more  resources  made  available  to  these 
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States  and  through  the  States  to  the  cities.  Vm  confident  that  you 
have  the  support  of  the  Congressmen  in  persuading  the  state  offi- 
cials to  give  it  the  type  of  priority  that's  necessary  for  those  pre- 
vention programs. 

No  matter  what  budget  you're  dealing  with — the  city,  State  or 
Federal  Government — it  is  dumb  to  put  the  money  into  the  prisons. 
It  is  just  my  inside  feeling  that  it  doesn't  work.  Witnesses  have 
said  it.  As  we  know,  unfortunately,  it  means  that  we  have  to  turn 
this  emotion  around  to  build  new  activities. 

Joe,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  great  meeting  and  move  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  I  just  want  to  thank  my  two  colleagues  in  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  outstanding  testimony.  Of  course,  Mr.  Boiling's 
family — I  served  with  his  father.  Rosario  and  I  have  worked  closely 
on  other  matters.  So  I'm  very  happy  you  could  come  here.  We 
didn't  feel  that  we  were  going  to  have  any  extra  time;  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  Chairman  bangs  the  gavel  down  he's  off  to  the  airport. 
But  thank  you  very  much.  I  now  declare  the  hearing  closed. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Good  Morning. 

Today  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  will  review  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 

CRIME  in  the  ROXBURY  AND  DORCHESTER  COMMUNITIES  IN  BOSTON. 

Our  hearing  will  also  afford  the  Select  Committee  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  reactions  of  state  and  local 
leaders  to  the  national  drug  control  strategy  announced  by 
President  Bush  on  September  5th. 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Joe  Moakley  for  inviting 
the  Select  Committee  to  Roxbury.  As  a  long-time  member  of 
THE  House  Rules  Committee,  and  now  as  Chairman  of  that 
PANEL,  Mr.  Moakley  has  always  been  most  supportive  of  the 
Select  Committee.  He  has  been  an  effective  advocate  in  the 
Congress  for  a  stronger  Federal  commitment  to  solving  our 

nation's  serious  drug  problems,  and  I  COMMEND  HIM  FOR  ALL 
THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  HE  HAS  MADE  TO  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS. 

I  ALSO  WANT  TO  THANK  THE  ROXBURY  BOYS  AND  GiRLS  CLUB 
FOR  MAKING  AVAILABLE  THESE  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES.  WE 
GREATLY  APPRECIATE  THEIR  WONDERFUL  COOPERATION  AND  ALL  THE 
COURTESIES  THEY  HAVE  EXTENDED  TO  OUR  COMMITTEE. 
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The  Select  Committee  first  held  hearings  in  Boston  in 
September  1985,  also  at  Congressman  Moakley's  invitation. 
Those  hearings  revealed  that  Boston  and  New  England  had 
become  a  major  distribution  center  tor  cocaine  and  other 
drugs  and  that  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  drug  trafficking 
and  drug-related  crime  were  large  and  growing  throughout 
the  region. 

Our  earlier  hearings  in  Boston,  as  well  as  other  field 
hearings  by  the  select  committee,  documented  the  deepening 
drug  crisis  in  our  country  and  established  the  foundation 
FOR  Congress  to  enact  the  landmark  omnibus  Ant i -Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986. 

We  return  to  Boston  today  fully  aware  that  drug 
problems  in  our  country  continue  to  escalate.  since  our 
last  visit,  the  rapid  spread  of  crack  cocaine  has  greatly 
exacerbated  the  shortage  of  drug  abuse  services. 
Increasing  drug  crime  places  new  strains  on  the  already 
overburdened  criminal  justice  system,  both  in  boston  and 
many  other  areas  of  our  country.  the  in^crease  in  aids 
related  to  intravenous  drug  abuse  has  become  a  public 
health  problem  of  enormous  proportions.  in  addition,  the 
recent  challenge  to  democratic  government  in  colombia  by 
vicious  drug  cartels  demonstrates  the  international 
dimensions  of  the  drug  crisis.  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the 
threat  that  powerful  drug  traffickers  pose  to  the  national 
security  of  countries  in  our  hemisphere. 
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BUT  THE  SITUATION  TODAY  IS  DIFFERENT  FOR  ANOTHER  REASON 

AS  WELL.  Pursuant  to  the  Ant i -Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988, 
President  Bush  has  presented  the  nation  with  a 
comprehensive  ant  i -drug  strategy.  this  marks  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  such  a  plan.  i  commend  the  president 
AND  HIS  Administration  for  developing  it. 

In  a  significant  departure  from  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policies,  the  Bush  Administration's 
strategy  recognizes  that  drugs  are  a  national  problem.     The 

strategy  ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A 

strong  responsibility  to  assist  our  partners  at  the  state 
and  local  level  in  combatting  drug  trafficking  and  abuse. 

Our  Committee  for  years  has  urged  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  broader  role  in  helping  states  and 

localities  fight  drugs.    I  AM  PLEASED  THE  BUSH 

Administration  has  accepted  that  responsibility.  Now,  for 
the   first   time,   assistance   to   state   and   local   law 

enforcement  is  on  the  NATIONAL  AGENDA.  TREATMENT  AND 
PREVENTION  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES  IS  A  NATIONAL 
ISSUE. 

The  recent  events  in  Colombia  have  even  pushed  drugs  to 
the  top  of  our  foreign  policy  agenda. 
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AT  the  same  time,   I  DO  HAVE  SOME  CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE 

President's  drug  strategy.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Administration  has  proposed  a  realistic  plan  to  fund  its 
anti-drug  recommendations.  Taking  money  out  of  some 
Federal  programs  that  provide  assistance  to  states  and 
localities  to  pay  for  increased  ant  i -drug  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  is  not,  in  my  view,  an  adequate 
response  to  the  problem.  and,  like  many  others,  i  believe 
there    is   still  much  more   that  the  federal  government  can 

DO. 

nonetheless,  the  president's  strategy  is  a  good  start. 
If  the  Administration  is  willing  to  work  with  the  Congress, 

I  AM  certain  that  WE  CAN  AGREE  ON  A  WAY  TO  FUND  THE 

President's  plan.  By  continuing  to  work  together,  we  can 
also  improve  and  expand  our  nation's  anti-drug  efforts. 

The  Senate  has  begun  to  act  on  the  President's  plan. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  House  will  take  up  the 
challenge  of  fashioning  an  anti-drug  program  that  meets  the 
needs  of  our  constituents  and  the  nation. 

Today,  state  and  local  leaders  will  tell  us  what  they 

ARE  doing  to  take  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  DRUGS  IN  BOSTON. 

They  also  will  respond  to  the  President's  strategy. 
Focusing  on  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  we  want  to  know  whether 
the  strategy   is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  communities    in 
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Massachusetts.  We  want  to  know  if  the  strategy  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
prevention  and  education  programs  on  the  one  hand  and  law 
enforcement  efforts  on  the  other.  we  want  to  find  out  what 
parts  of  the  strategy  are  most  helpful  and  where  the 
strategy  needs  improvement.  most  of  all,  we  want  to  find 
out,  from  our  troops  in  the  trenches  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  drug  problem  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  what  more  congress 
needs  to  do  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  drugs  from  our 
neighborhoods  and  communities. 

We  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  this 

MORNING.  At  this  TIME,  I  YIELD  TO  ANY  OTHER  MEMBERS  WHO 
WISH  TO  MAKE  OPENING  STATEMENTS. 


coHHirrifi 

ARMED  SERVICES 

MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  Roxbury  last  evening  and 
to  be  here  today.   The  drug  problem  that  has  infiltrated  New  England  and 
this  nation  presents  a  serious  and  urgent  challenge,  and  will  require  us 
to  rise  above  our  best  efforts  in  the  past. 

While  I  commend  President  Bush  for  using  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Presidency  to  ask  all  Americans  to  help  in  this  effort,  I  do  not  think  he 
is  ready  to  do  enough.   The  Administration's  goals  are  too  modest  —  they 
are  setting  their  sights  too  low.   President  Bush's  drug  strategy  states 
that  he  plans  to  reduce  drug  use  by  10  percent  in  two  years. 

What  kind  of  a  message  does  that  send  to  the  mother  trying  to  raise 
children  in  the  inner  city  when  we  talk  about  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
two  years?  That  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  instead  of  10  drug 
dealers  on  the  street  corner,  two  years  from  now  there  would  only  be  9. 
Is  that  giving  that  mother  or  father  the  hope  that  this  nation  ought  to  be 
giving?   I  say  we  should  do  better  than  that,  a  lot  better. 

Going  from  10  to  9  drug  dealers  on  a  street  corner  two  years  from  now  is 
simply  not  good  enough.   This  timid  plan,  this  very  modest  goal,  is  not 
acceptable  to  me,  nor  should  it  be  acceptable  to  anyone  here.   I  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  residents  of  the  fancier  suburbs  of  this 
nation  would  not  settle  for  such  a  modest  reduction  when  the  quality  of 
their  lives  hangs  in  the  balance. 

In  a  lower-income  section  of  Washington  earlier  this  year,  a  young  mother 
sitting  on  her  front  porch  with  her  husband  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet 
from  drug-related  gun  fire  down  the  street.   She  left  behind  a  young  son. 
While  we  cannot  explain  to  this  little  boy  why  his  mother  is  gone,  we  can 
strive  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  to  another  boy  or  girl. 

Clearly,  we  are  losing  our  communities  and  our  children  and  our  lives  to 
drugs.  We  must  fight  this  battle  with  every  resource  available.  And  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  just  ridding  our  own  neighborhood  of  drugs.  We 
must  fight  until  drugs  are  out  of  ever^  neighborhood  in  our  cities.  And 
we  must  work  together. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  those  gathered  here  today  in 
regard  to  how  we  can  achieve  a  greater  goal  and  a  greater  good  in  Roxbury, 
in  Boston  and  across  the  nation. 

-30- 
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statement  by  Congressman  Joe  Moakley 

before 

House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 

9:30am,  Friday,  October  6 

Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  explaining  why  we  are  here  today  and 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish.   I  asked  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Charlie  Rangel,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  to  hold  field  hearings  here  in  Roxbury  to 
hear  firsthand  what  so  many  in  this  community  have  told  me  —  that  the 
drug  problem  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

And  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Rangel  and  the  members  of  this 
committee,  as  well  as  the  staff,  for  agreeing  to  my  request. 

The  President  has  recently  proposed  his  plan  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.   It  covers  a  variety  of  areas  including  that  of  interdiction, 
rehabilitation  and  counseling  for  users,  education  and  stiffer 
penalties  for  users  and  dealers.   I  believe  we  all  can  agree  that 
the  areas  the  President  has  focused  on  play  pivotal  roles  in 
combatting  this  horrible  drug  scourge.   Where  we  disagree,  however, 
are  in  the  areas  of  what  has  been  left  out,  the  concentration  of 
resources  and  concentration  of  efforts.   And  that's  where  the 
witnesses  here  today  can  help  us  as  we  in  Congress  begin  to  debate  and 
craft  future  drug  bills. 

The  people  who  will  testify  today  are  on  the  front  lines  in  the 
war  on  drugs.   They  fight  the  war  every  day  —  and  their  experience 
and  advice,  I  believe,  will  prove  invaluable  to  this  committee. 

And,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  commend  the  many  people  in  this 
community  who  have,  without  outside  assistance,  created  programs  and 
activities  to  help  fight  drugs  in  these  neighborhoods.   Against 
overwhelming  odds,  these  committed  and  caring  individuals  have  been 
able  to  mobilize  others  to  take  back  the  streets  and  communities  from 
the  drug  peddlers.   Mr.  Chairman,  this  community  needs  more  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  on  the  very  streets  that  we  all  traveled  to  get 
to  this  hearing  today  —  crack  cocaine,  heroin,  barbituates  and  a 
virtual  candy-store  assortment  of  uppers,  downers  and  addicters  are 
traded  on  a  daily  basis  —  openly, criminally  and  without  shame. 

The  byproducts  of  this  drug  culture  are  weekly  funerals  for  our 
youth,  unsafe  streets,  terrified  citizens  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
and  economic  disaster  for  these  neighborhoods. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  ask  the  tough  questions  and  I  urge  the 
witnesses  to  be  blunt  and  honest  in  their  responses. 
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I  would  like  to  know,  for  example,   what  current  programs  work 
and  which  ones  do  not? 

Is  there  a  need  for  new  programs? 

What  role,  if  any,  have  cuts  in  existing  programs  hampered  the 
drug  war  effort? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  drug  problem  did  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.   In  the 
last  nine  years,  federal  funding  for  our  youth  and  inner  cities  has 
been  cut  drastically.   Only  recently,  the  first  raise  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  seven  years  was  vetoed  —  over  a  difference  of  a  mere  3  0 
cents.   Yet,  last  week,  a  tax  cut  was  approved  that  will  mostly 
benefit  individuals  earning  $200,000  or  more  a  year. 

We  routinely  approve  multi-million  dollar  appropriations  for  MX 
missiles,  star  wars  technology  and  B-2  bombers  which  look  like 

batmobiles  technologies  that  we  pray  we  will  never  use.   But  we 

scoff  at  minimal  increases  in  such  programs  as  job  training,  child 
nutrition  programs  and  day  care.   I  have  been  told  that  here  in 
Roxbury,  a  federal  demonstration  public  housing  day  care  center, 
started  less  than  6  months  ago,   already  has  a  waiting  list  of  over 
100  families.   How  can  we  expect  a  parent  to  seek  meaningful 
employment  without  assurances  that  their  child  will  be  properly  cared 
for? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  youth  might  choose  to  make  $500  a  day 
selling  drugs  rather  than  earn  a  minimum  wage  that  is  below  the 
poverty  level? 

We  need  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  war  on  drugs  —  a  more 
far  reaching  approach  than  what  President  Bush  has  suggested. 

Bogota,  Columbia  is  not  our  only  problem.   Hopelessness  amongst  our 
youth,  lack  of  job  opportunities,  mediocre  schools,  lack  of  day  care 
facilities  are  also  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

It  isn't  enough  for  the  President  to  wave  a  bag  of  crack 
cocaine  before  our  nation's  television  viewers  and  declare  a  war  on 
drugs.    We  need  the  necessary  money,  resources  and  national  resolve 
if  we  are  to  win. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  that  the  American  people  view 
drugs  as  the  greatest  threat  to  our  society  and  security.   Does  it 
make  sense  to  spend  $285  billion  on  the  military  budget  —  but 
proposes  only  $7.8  billion  for  the  number  one  threat  against  our 
nation?   Wouldn't  our  response  be  based  on  what  the  enemy  is  doing? 

How  much  are  the  drug  lords  spending?   I'm  not  sure  —  but  I'm 
certain  that  it  is  a  helluva  lot  more  than  we  are  spending  in  fighting 
them.   Last  week  in  Los  Angles,  over  $20  billion  dollars  in  cocaine 
was  confiscated  —  and  that's  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
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It's  a  sad  state  of  affair*  when  the  drug  lords  can  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  stay  in  business  —  but  our  top  officials  are 
telling  us  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  respond  in  kind. 

"We're  broke,"  the  President  tells  us.   "We  can't  afford  to  spend 
more  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs,"  we're  told.   Yet  when  $600  million  is 
needed  for  star  wars,  the  President  finds  the  money.   When  the 
President  wants  $166  billion  to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  "poof",  the  money  appears. 

I  praise  President  Bush  for  making  this  a  priority.   But,  the 
Administration  is  being  cheap  —  when  our  nation  cannot  afford  to  be. 
His  current  plan  is  insufficient.   There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  counseling.   And,  quite  frankly,  the  scope  of  the  plan 
is  too  narrow. 

This  is  a  war.   And  we  must  fight  it  like  we  have  fought  previous 
wars  —  to  win. 

Today  we  have  come  to  the  front lines  of  the  war  to  decide  a 
strategy  for  victory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony   —  and  I  ,  once 
again  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  agreeing  to  this 
hearing. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.   I  AM  PLEASED  THAT 
YOU  HAVE  ACCEPTED  CONGRESSMAN- MOAKLEY ' S  INVITATION  TO  JOIN  US 
ONCE  AGAIN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.   FOUR  YEARS  AGO  I  SAT  BEFORE  YOU 
TO  SHARE  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS  WE  FACE  HERE  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  IN  FIGHTING  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM.   I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
REPORT  THAT  SINCE  THEN  WE  HAVE  MADE  SOME  GREAT  STRIDES  --  BUT  I 
AM  EQUALLY  CONCERNED  THAT  WE  HAVE  SO  MUCH  MORE  TO  DO. 

LAST  MONTH,  THE  PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCED  HIS  PLANS  FOR  A  NEW 
ANTI-DRUG  EFFORT  FOR  THE  COUNTRY.   MANY  OF  HIS  IDEAS,  LIKE 
TOUGH  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  CODES,  K-12  CURRICULUM,  STREET  LEVEL 
ENFORCEMENT  AND  EXPANDED  TREATMENT  I  STRONGLY  ENDORSE.   THEY'VE 
BEEN  PART  AND  PARCEL  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  ALLIANCE  AGAINST  DRUGS 
SINCE  WE  BEGAN  THE  ALLIANCE  IN  DECEMBER  OF  19  84. 

AND,  LIKE  THE  PRESIDENT  WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 
CANNOT  BE  WON  OVERNIGHT.   IT  TAKES  A  SOLID,  TENACIOUS  AND  LONG 
TERM  COMMITMENT  IF  WE  WANT  TO  MAKE  THE  KIND  OF  PROGRESS  WE  ALL 
TALK  ABOUT. 

AND  YOU  AND  I  KNOW  THAT  IT  WAS  CONGRESS  THAT  TOOK  THE  LEAD 
BACK  IN  1986  BY  PASSING  THE  NATIONAL  OMNIBUS  DRUG  ACT.   AND 
AGAIN  IN  19  88  CONGRESS  ACTED  WITH  RESOURCES  AND  A  PLAN  TO 
HELP.   I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  FIGHTING  HARD  ONCE  AGAIN  TO 
INCREASE  THE  COMMITMENT  TO  SCHOOL  BASED  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
EDUCATION  AND  TREATMENT  AND  FOR  RECOGNIZING  THAT  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ALONE  WILL  NOT  EVER  WIN  THIS  WAR. 

BUT  OF  ONE  THING  I'M  SURE.   THE  FOUNDATION  WE  HAVE  BUILT 
HERE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OVER  THE  PAST  FOUR  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  WILL 
HELP  US  TO  REACH  OUR  GOAL  OF  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  19  9  0  AND  TAKE 
US  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARDS  THE  GOAL  OF  DRUG  FREE  NEIGHBORHOODS. 

WHEN  YOU  WERE  HERE  FOUR  YEARS  AGO  WE  WERE  BARELY  OFF  THE 
GROUND  GETTING  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  EDUCATION  INTO  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM.   TODAY  EIGHTY  PERCENT  OF  OUR  CHILDREN  ARE  GETTING 
DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  EDUCATION,  BEGINNING  IN  THE  EARLY  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES . 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  PEER  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS 
WERE  JUST  BEGINNING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOLS.   TODAY  WE 
HAVE  OVER  4  000  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  OVER  2  00  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HELPING 
YOUNGER  STUDENTS  UNDERSTAND  THE  DANGERS  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER 
DRUGS . 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO  OUR  SCHOOLS  WERE  RELUCTANT  TO  TALK  TO  THEIR 
LOCAL  POLICE   --  AND  TODAY  OVER  6  0%  OF  OUR  COMMUNITIES  HAVE 
WRITTEN  SCHOOL/POLICE  PACTS  OUTLINING  THE  PROCEDURES  EACH  WILL 
USE  WHEN  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ARE  FOUND  IN  SCHOOLS. 

WE  HAVE  COMMITTED  SIX  TIMES  MORE  PEOPLE  TO  PRISON  FOR  DRUG 
RELATED  OFFENSES  THAN  TEN  YEARS  AGO  AND  WE  HAVE  EXPANDED  OUR 
PRISON  CAPACITY  BY  3000  BEDS  WITH  ANOTHER  3000  UNDERWAY. 
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AND  WE  HAVE  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED  OUR  STATE  COMMITMENT  TO 
TREATMENT  RESOURCES. 

DESPITE  THE  RISING  VIOLENCE  THAT  DRUGS  ARE  CAUSING  IN  OUR 
COMMUNITIES,  MASSACHUSETTS  HAS  ONE  OF  THE  LOWEST  HOMICIDE  RATES 
OF  ANY  INDUSTRIALIZED  STATE  IN  THE  NATION. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ADD,  HOWEVER,  THAT  WE  CANNOT  SIT  BY  AND 
ALLOW  OUR  POLICE  TO  BE  OUT  GUNNED  BY  DRUG  DEALERS  WHO  HAVE  AN 
ARSENAL  OF  HIGH  POWERED  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  WEAPONS.   UNLESS  WE  GET 
SERIOUS  ABOUT  BANNING  THESE  WEAPONS  OF  DEATH,  WE  RUN  THE  RISK 
THAT  OUR  CITIES  WILL  BE  RULED  BY  GUN  TOTING  COLOMBIAN  STYLE  HIT 
SQUADS.   AND  RIGHT  HERE  IN  THIS  CITY  WE  ARE  SEEING  CHILDREN 
GUNNED  DOWN  BY  OTHER  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  FIND  GUNS  ALL  TO  EASY  TO 
GET. 

BUT  ENTIRE  COMMUNITIES  HAVE  MOBILIZED  BEHIND  POLICE 
OFFICERS,  EDUCATORS  AND  PARENTS  AND  HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDERS  AND 
STUDENTS  AND  BUSINESSES  AND  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  TO  PROVIDE 
SUPPORT  AND  CARE  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

YOU  WILL  BE  HEARING  SOON  FROM  MAYOR  FLYNN  OF  BOSTON  WHO 
HAS  BEEN  INSTRUMENTAL  IN  BRINGING  TOGETHER  THE  U.S.  ATTORNEYS 
OFFICE,  DEA,  OUR  TWO  EXCELLENT  SENATORS  AND  MANY  TALENTED 
CONGRESSMEN  IN  JOINING  FORCES  WITH  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JIM 
SHANNON,  MYSELF  AND  MANY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS.   WE  ARE 
MOBILIZED  -  WE  ARE  WORKING  TOGETHER. 

AND  OUR  COMMITMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
CARE  HAS  ALREADY  PROVIDED  HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF 
PEOPLE  WHO  DIDN'T  HAVE  A  DIME  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  A  YEAR  AGO  ~ 
INSURANCE  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  AS 
WELL.   IN  FACT,  OUR  SINGLE  MOST  IMPORTANT  GUARANTEE  OF 
TREATMENT  ON  DEMAND  WILL  BE  THE  SPEEDY  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
NEW  HEALTH  CARE  LAW  IN  THIS  STATE.   I  ALSO  ENCOURAGE  YOU  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  FEDERAL  VERSION  OF  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  CARE. 

SO  FAR,  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE'S  WORK  ARE  VERY 
ENCOURAGING.   DRUG  USE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
HAS  DROPPED  TWICE  AS  FAST  AS  IT  HAS  IN  THE  REST  OF  THE  NATION. 
COCAINE  USE  HAS  DROPPED  FIVE  TIMES  AS  FAST. 

THIS  SUMMER,  THE  GOVERNOR'S  URBAN  TEEN  SERVICECORPS 
EMPLOYED  INNER  CITY  TEENAGERS  AS  PEER  LEADERS  TO  PROVIDE 
RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS. 

AND  THEIR  WORK  PAID  OFF.   WE'VE  JUST  COMPLETED  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  --  AND  ONE  OF  THE  QUIETEST  —  SUMMERS  IN  A  LONG  TIME  -- 
NOT  JUST  IN  BOSTON  BUT  ALL  OVER  THE  COMMONWEALTH.   COMBINED 
FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OUR  CONTINUING 
EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION  HAVE  MADE  A 
DIFFERENCE  --  A  REAL  DIFFERENCE  --  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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HAVE  WE  WON  THE  BATTLE?   ABSOLUTELY  NOT.   WE  STILL  HAVE  A 
LONG  WAY  TO  GO.   BUT,  AS  WE  APPROACH  1990,  WE  CAN  ALREADY  SEE 
THE  RESULTS  OF  OUR  EFFORTS  IN  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

AND  WE  HAVE  THREE  NEW  WEAPONS  TO  HELP  US  CRACK  DOWN  ON 
DRUG  DEALERS  WHO  ARE  POISONING  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  DESTROYING 
THEIR  LIVES  AND  THEIR  FUTURES.   THESE  THREE  NEW  LAWS  WHICH  I 
SIGNED  THIS  SUMMER,  GIVE  US  A  REAL  TRIPLE  PLAY  AGAINST  DRUGS  BY 
TAKING  DRUG  DEALERS  AND  DRUG  USERS  RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  GAME. 

WE'RE  BEGINNING  BY  DRAWING  THE  LINE  ON  DRUG  DEALERS  WHO 
PEDDLE  THEIR  STUFF  AROUND  SCHOOLS.   ANYONE  CONVICTED  OF  DEALING 
DRUGS  WITHIN  1000  FEET  OF  ANY  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  —  PUBLIC,  PAROCHIAL  OR  PRIVATE  —  WILL  RECEIVE  A 
TWO  YEAR  MINIMUM  MANDATORY  JAIL  SENTENCE. 

ANY  YOUNG  PERSON  OR  ADULT  WHO  IS  CONVICTED  OF  ANY  DRUG 
OFFENSE  —  INCLUDING  POSSESSION  —  WILL  LOSE  HIS  OR  HER 
DRIVER'S  LICENSE  FOR  UP  TO  FIVE  YEARS  --   OVER  AND  ABOVE  THE 
ALREADY  TOUGH  MINIMUM  MANDATORY  JAIL  SENTENCES  THAT  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING  CONVICTIONS  CARRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

AND  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  RISING  PROBLEM  OF  ALCOHOL  USE  BY 
MINORS,  ANY  YOUNG  PERSON  WHO  USES  A  FAKE  I.D.  TO  OBTAIN  ALCOHOL 
OR  WHO  GIVES  FALSE  INFORMATION  TO  THE  REGISTRY  TO  GET  A  LIQUOR 
I.D.  OR  DUPLICATE  LICENSE  WILL  LOSE  HIS  OR  HER  OWN  DRIVER'S 
LICENSE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  TO  A  YEAR. 

SECRETARY  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY  CHARLES  BARRY  AND  I  HAVE  BEEN 
ON  THE  ROAD  THIS  SUMMER  BRIEFING  LOCAL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY 
LEADERS  ON  THE  NEW  LAWS.   I  CAN  TELL  YOU  THAT  THEY  ARE  SERIOUS 
—  AND  THEY  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  MAKE  THE  NEW  LAWS  WORK.   AND  THEY 
WILL  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  OF  LITERALLY  ALL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  MONEY  WE  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED.   I  HAVE  VISITED  OVER 
100  SCHOOLS  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  REACH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  PERSONALLY 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  MUST  KNOW  THAT  THERE  ARE  VERY  REAL  AND 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  TO  PAY  IF  THEY  GET  INVOLVED  WITH  DRUGS  AND 
ALCOHOL.   EARLY  EDUCATION  IS  THE  BEST  WAY.   THAT  IS  WHY  I  HAVE 
ALSO  CALLED  UPON  THE  LEADERS  IN  THIS  NATION  TO  REQUIRE 
COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  EVERY 
GRADE  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.   WE  MUST  BUILD  A  BETTER 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ALL  OUR  CHILDREN  SO  THEY  CAN  LEARN  WHY  DRUG  AND 
ALCOHOL  USE  IS  SO  HARMFUL  TO  THEM. 

I  KNOW  I  SPEAK  FOR  ALL  OF  US  WHEN  I  SAY  THAT  WE  ARE  BOUND 
AND  DETERMINED  TO  MAKE  MASSACHUSETTS  A  MODEL;  TO  WORK  WITH  THE 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT;  AND  TO  REMIND  THEM  BOTH  THAT 
RESOURCES  --  NOT  RHETORIC  --  ARE  WHAT  WE  NEED. 
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OmCE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
RAYMOND  LFLYNN 


TESTIMONY  OF  MAYOR  RAYMOND  L.  FLYNN 

HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

OCTOBER  6,  1989 

CHAIRMAN  RANGEL,  CONGRESSMAN  MOAKLEY,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS,  WELCOME  TO  BOSTON.   FIRST  OF  ALL,  I 
WANT  TO  THANK  CONGRESSMAN  MOAKLZY  FOR  BRINGING  THIS  COMMITTEE 
TO  THE  FRONT  LINES  OF  THE  WAR  OK  DRUGS  --  TO  HEAR  FIRST-HAND 
FROM  THE  REAL  HEROES  OF  THE  WAR  --  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  OUR  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  —  WHO  ARE 
WORKING  TOGETHER  AND  FIGHTING  SIDE  BY  SIDE  EVERY  DAY  AGAINST 
THE  PLAGUE  OF  DRUGS  AND  THE  VIOLENCE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IT. 

LET  ME  SAY  AT  THE  OUTSET  TEAT  --  ALTHOUGH  THIS  HEARING  IS 
FOCUSING  ON  ROXBURY  —  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUGS  AND  VIOLENCE  IS  NOT 
JUST  AN  INNER  CITY  PROBLEM  —  OR  A  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MINORITY 
COMMUNITY.   AND  —  WHILE  BOSTON  AND  OTHER  CITIES  ACROSS  THE 
COUNTRY  ARE  ON  THE  FRONT  LINES  OF  THE  DRUG  WAR  —  DRUGS  ARE  NOT 
JUST  A  CITY  PROBLEM.   DRUGS  ARE  A  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 
WHICH  CROSS  ALL  ETHNIC  AND  ECONOMIC  BARRIERS. 
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BECAUSE  DRUGS  AND  VfOLENCE  ARE  TRULY  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS,  WE 
ARE  LOOKING  FOR  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  TO  HELP  RESOLVE  IT.   I 
APPLAUD  PRESIDENT  BUSH  FOR  PUTTING  THE  ISSUE  OF  DRUGS  AT  THE 
TOP  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  AGENDA.   AND  I  APPLAUD  DRUG  CONTROL 
DIRECTOR  BENNETT  FOR  PUTTING  THE  NATIONAL  DRUG  STRATEGY  ON  THE 
TABLE  FOR  DEBATE.    BUT  AGENDAS  AND  DEBATES  ARE  ONLY  WORDS  — 
UNTIL  THEY  ARE  BACKED  UP  BY  ACTION.   AND  IT  WILL  TAKE  A  REAL 
COMMITMENT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  —  AND  A  COMMITMENT  OF 
REAL  DOLLARS  --  TO  TRANSFORM  THOSE  WORDS  INTO  ACTION. 

RIGHT  NOW,  THOSE  OF  US  ON  THE  FRONT  LINES  ARE  LOOKING  TO 
YOU  AND  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  IN  CONGRESS  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  REAL 
COMMITMENT  TRANSFORMS  ITSELF  INTO  A  REAL  WAR  ON  DRUGS. 

IT  WAS  CONGRESS  THAT  DEMANDED  A  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  TO  FIGHT 
DRUGS  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE.   IT  WAS  CONGRESS  THAT  POINTED  OUT  THE 
SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  BUSH-BENNETT  PLAN.   AND  NOW  WE  ARE 
LOOKING  TO  CONGRESS  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE  FINAL  VERSION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DRUG  STRATEGY  CONTAINS  THE  RESOURCES  NECESSARY  TO 
FIGHT  A  REAL  WAR  —  AND  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
IS  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  WAGING  THAT  WAR. 

THOSE  OF  US  IN  AMERICA'S  CITIES  KNOW  THAT  A  TRUE  FEDERAL 
COMMITMENT  TO  AN  EFFECTIVE  ANTI-DRUG  STRATEGY  MUST  INCLUDE  THE 
FOLLOWING  INGREDIENTS: 
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*  MANDATORY  DRUG  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  IN  ALL  OF  OUR 
SCHOOLS  FROM  GRADES  K  THROUGH  12. 

*  SENTENCES  TO  FEDERAL  PRISONS  FOR  ALL  CONVICTED  DRUG 
FELONS  --  AND  DRUG  TREATMENT  FOR  THOSE  CONVICTED  OF  DRUG 
OFFENSES. 

*  ADEQUATE  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  SO  THAT  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES  CAN  PROVIDE  TREATMENT  ON  DEMAND. 

*  NO  CUTS  IN  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  THAT  FIGHT  DRUG  ABUSE  BY 
PROVIDING  HOPE  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

*  DIRECT  FUNDING  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  --  PARTICULARLY  TO 
URBAN  AREAS  OF  GREATEST  NEED. 

*  FULL  FUNDING  OF  ALL  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  PROMISED  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  DRUG  PLAN. 

WITHOUT  THESE  INGREDIENTS,  WE  ARE  NOT  WAGING  A  WAR  ON  DRUGS 
—  BUT  A  WAR  OF  WORDS,  A  NARCOTIC  OF  SLOGANS  AND  PHRASES 
DESIGNED  TO  LULL  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  INTO  BELIEVING  THAT 
SOMETHING  IS  BEING  DONE  TO  MAKE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUGS  GO  AWAY. 
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RIGHT  NOW,  DRUGS  ARE  EVERYWHERE  IN  AMERICA.   THEY  PERVADE 
OUR  SOCIETY.   BUT  THE  PAIN  AND  THE  SUFFERING  CAUSED  BY  DRUGS 
ARE  FELT  MOST  INTENSELY  ON  THE  STREETS  AND  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOODS 
OF  OUR  INNER  CITIES. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  INNER  CITIES 
ARE  GOOD,  HARD-WORKING  PEOPLE.   THEY  DO  NOT  USE  DRUGS.   AND 
THEY  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  THEIR  FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  NEIGHBORHOODS. 
BUT  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  AFTER  NEIGHBORHOOD  --  IN  CITY  AFTER  CITY  — 
THESE  PEOPLE  ARE  BEING  OVERWHELMED,  WORN  DOWN,  AND  PUSHED 
INDOORS  BY  THE  FEAR  AND  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  DRUG  EPIDEMIC.   THEY 
ARE  LOSING  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  THE  FALSE  PROMISE  OF  ECONOMIC  GAIN 
IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE.   IN  PERHAPS  THE  GREATEST  TRAGEDY,  NEWBORN 
BABIES  ARE  BEING  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  WORLD  ADDICTED  TO  DRUGS  — 
SUFFERING  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THEIR  LIVES  BECAUSE  OF  CHOICES  MADE 
3Y  OTHERS. 

IN  BOSTON,  WE  HAVE  MADE  A  MAJOR  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES  TO 
ATTACK  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM  FROM  ALL  SIDES.   WE  HAVE  MADE  THE  TOUGH 
CHOICES  NECESSARY.   AND  WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES: 
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*  WE  SEND  POLICE  INTO  CLASSROOMS  IN  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS   TO  TEACH  OUR  CHILDREN  ABOUT  THE  HAZARDS  OF 
DRUGS  THROUGH  THE  S.P.E.C.D.A.  AND  D.A.R.E  PROGRAMS. 

*  WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  THE  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  BOSTON  AGAINST 
DRUGS  PROGRAM  —  WHICH  BRINGS  TOGETHER  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  RESIDENTS 
OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  TO  PROVIDE 
POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  THE  OCCASIONS  OF 
VIOLENCE. 

*  WE  ESTABLISHED  THE  BOSTON  YOUTH  CAMPAIGN,  WHICH  THIS 
SUMMER  PROVIDED  OVER  7,000  JOBS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  ATTRACTED 
OVER  5,000  VOLUNTEERS  TO  SHOW  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  THAT  WE  CARE 
ABOUT  THEM  —  AND  TO  PROVIDE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DRUG  INVOLVEMENT. 

*  RECENTLY,  WE  SIGNED  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  GIVE  MORE  JOB  AND  JOB  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  RELATED  TO  THE  MAJOR  PUBLIC 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  THAT  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BEGIN  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON. 

*  WE  RECENTLY  CONVERTED  A  CRACK  HOUSE  INTO  AFFORDABLE 
FAMILY  HOUSING,  GIVING  BACK  THE  STREETS  TO  THOSE  LIVING  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY. 
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*  WE  ARE  BEGINNING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  823  BED  HOUSE  OF 

CORRECTION  AND  COMPLETING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  JAIL  WITH  OVER 
400  BEDS. 

*  WE  ARE  WELL  ON  OUR  WAY  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  COMMUNITY-BASED 
LOBBYING  EFFORT  TO  PASS  LEGISLATION  BANNING  ASSAULT  WEAPONS  IN 
BOSTON. 

*  OVER  THE  LAST  YEAR,  WE  HAVE  CREATED  AN  EARLY 
INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  TO  HELP  YOUNG  PEOPLE  INVOLVED  WITH  DRUG 
AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.   WE  HAVE  QUADRUPLED  OUR  CAPACITY  TO  TREAT 
HEROIN  ADDICTS.   WITH  LOCAL  NON-PROFIT  AGENCIES  —  WE  HAVE 
CREATED  A  RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  PREGNANT  DRUG 
ADDICTS  AT  BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

*  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  POLICE  COMMISSIONER  MICKEY 
ROACHE  --  AND  WITH  THE  HARD  WORK  OF  A  DEDICATED  POLICE  FORCE  -- 
NEARLY  7,500  DRUG  ARRESTS  WERE  MADE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  LAST 
YEAR  --  AN  INCREASE  OF  112%  FROM  1984.   AND  THIS  YEAR,  DRUG 
ARRESTS  ARE  ALREADY  UP  ANOTHER  27%. 

*  THIS  SUMMER,  WE  CONVENED  A  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SUMMIT  TO 
ENSURE  THAT  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS  WERE  WORKING  TOGETHER  AS  CLOSELY  AND  AS 
EFFECTIVELY  AS  POSSIBLE.   THE  RESULTS  —  IN  TERMS  OF  OUR  GANG 
TASK  FORCE  INDICTMENTS  AND  FUGITIVE  APPREHENSION  ARRESTS  HAVE 
BEEN  VERY  GRATIFYING. 
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*  ON  SATURDAY,  WE  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  COMMUNITY  PEOPLE  TO 
LAUNCH  AN  EDUCATION  CAMPAIGN  TO  STOP  THE  INFLUX  OF  THE  NEW 
DRUGS  CALLED  "CRANK"  AND  "ICE"  INTO  BOSTON.    A  FEW  YEARS  AGO, 
WE  MOUNTED  A  SIMILAR  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  DRUG  CALLED  "CRACK." 
AND,  WHILE  WE  COULD  NOT  ENTIRELY  STOP  THAT  DRUG  FROM  ENTERING 
THE  CITY,  WE  HAVE  SO  FAR  BEEN  ABLE  TO  KEEP  IT  FROM  REACHING  THE 
LEVELS  IT  HAS  IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

*  EARLIER  THIS  WEEK  I  JOINED  WITH  U.S.  ATTORNEY  WAYNE  BUDD 
IN  ACCEPTING  A  $1.3  MILLION  GANG  DETERRENT  GRANT  FOR  TWO  CITY 
OF  BOSTON  DEPARTMENTS  AND  TWO  NON-PROFIT  AGENCIES  FROM  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  TODAY  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
I  APPLAUD  SECRETARY  LOUIS  SULLIVAN  --  FOR  WHAT  WE  CAN  ONLY  HOPE 
IS  A  NEW  COMMITMENT  TO  A  REAL  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  NATION'S 
INNER  CITIES. 

*  ALL  TOLD  —  THOUGH  OUR  RESOURCES  ARE  LIMITED  —  WE  SPENT 
OVER  $11  MILLION  LAST  YEAR  FIGHTING  DRUG  ABUSE  ON  ALL  FRONTS  OF 
THE  DRUG  WAR. 

I  AM  RECITING  THIS  LIST  —  NOT  JUST  TO  SHOW  WHAT  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON  IS  DOING  TO  COMBAT  DRUGS  AND  VIOLENCE  —  BUT  TO 
ILLUSTRATE  TO  YOU  THAT  CITIES  LIKE  BOSTON  ARE  STRETCHING  THEIR 
BUDGETS  TO  THE  LIMIT  AND  COMMITTING  ALL  THE  RESOURCES  THEY  CAN 
TO  ATTACK  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM. 
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IT  IS  AGAINST  THIS  BACKDROP  THAT  YOU  MUST  MAKE  DECISIONS 
AND  SET  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  DRUG  STRATEGY.   YOU  MUST 
MUST  REALIZE  THAT  THE  COSTS  FAR  EXCEED  ANY  ONE  CITY'S  ABILITY 
TO  PAY.   THAT  IS  WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  COME  IN  AS  A 
REAL  PARTNER.   THE  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS  MUST  BE 
SUPPORTED  --  NOT  ABANDONED  --  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  RECLAIM  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES.   THEY  MUST  NOT  BE  GIVEN  FALSE  PROMISES  OF  HELP 
FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  THAT  NEVER  ARRIVES. 

CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POWER  TO  DO  THAT.   CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POWER 
TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  A  REAL  DRUG  STRATEGY  —  BACKED  UP  BY  REAL 
RESOURCES  --  IS  PUT  INTO  PLACE  TO  RESCUE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
FROM  THE  TERROR  OF  DRUGS  AND  VIOLENCE.   CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POWER 
TO  GIVE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  A  REASON  TO  HOPE. 

I  AM  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  DRUG  EPIDEMIC  --  AT  ITS  ROOTS  --  IS 
CAUSED  BY  A  PROFOUND  SENSE  OF  HOPELESSNESS.   THE  LAST  THING 
THAT  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  NEED  IS  A  DRUG  STRATEGY  THAT  INCREASES 
—  RATHER  THAN  REDUCES  --  THAT  HOPELESSNESS. 

THAT  IS  WHY  I  AM  CONCERNED  WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  TO 
FUND  THE  ANTI-DRUG  PACKAGE  BY  CUTTING  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
PROGRAMS/  HOUSING  PROGRAMS,  AND  PROGRAMS  TARGETED  TO  OUR 
NATIONS  MOST  RECENT  IMMIGRANTS.   IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  WE  ARE 
SENDING  THE  WRONG  MESSAGE.   IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  WE  WILL  CAUSE 
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THE  SAME  PEOPLE  THAT  ARE, USING  THESE  VERY  PROGRAMS  TO  ESCAPE 
FROM  DRUGS  TO  LOSE  THEIR  LAST  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HOPE. 

THAT  IS  WHY  I  AM  CONCERNED  WHEN  I  LEARN  THAT  THE  SENATE 
PROPOSES  TO  CUT  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  ACROSS  THE  BOARD  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  FUNDING  THE  ANTI-DRUG  PROGRAM.   BECAUSE  IT  SEEMS  THAT  THE 
SENATE  DOES  NOT  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  BACK-TO- 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS,  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAMS,  THE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS,  AND  ALL  OF  THE  FEDERALLY-FUNDED 
PROGRAMS  ARE  ALL  PART  OF  THE  ANTI-DRUG  EFFORT.   AND  IF  PEOPLE 
LOSE  THESE  PROGRAMS  --  PEOPLE  WILL  LOSE  HOPE. 

THAT  IS  WHY  I  AM  CONCERNED  WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  TALKS  ABOUT 
SUPPORTING  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EFFORTS  --  YET  LAST  YEAR  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  RECEIVED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  FROM  THE  1989 
FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  GRANT  WAS  A  MERE  $130,000.  THAT  DOES 
LITTLE  MORE  THAN  PAY  FOR  THE  PAPERWORK  IN  OUR  DRUG  UNIT.  AND 
IT  PALES  IN  COMPARISON  TO  THE  NEARLY  $1  MILLION  PER  MONTH  THAT 
THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  SPENDS  TO  FIGHT  DRUGS  AND  GANG  VIOLENCE. 

I  AM  ALSO  CONCERNED  WHEN  I  ASK  FIRST  A  RECOVERING  ADDICT  — 
AND  THEN  A  PRISON  INMATE  WHO  HAS  GONE  THROUGH  OUR  DRUG 
TREATMENT  PROGRAM  —  WHAT  THEY  WOULD  DO  TO  SOLVE  THE  DRUG 
PROBLEM  —  AND  THEY  BOTH  TELL  ME  "TREATMENT  ON  DEMAND"  — 
WITHOUT  HESITATING  FOR  A  MINUTE.   BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  SO  CLEAR 
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ABOUT  WHAT  THE  SOLUTIONS. ARE  —  BUT  WE  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  LISTEN  TO 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  THERE  AND  HAVE  MADE  IT  BACK. 

AND  I  AM  CONCERNED  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FUNDING 
COMPROMISE  WITH  THE  SENATE  CALLS  FOR  A  .43%  CUT  ACROSS  THE 
BOARD  CUT  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS.   ALTHOUGH  I  UNDERSTAND  THE  FINAL 
DETAILS  HAVE  NOT  YET  BEEN  WORKED  OUT,  I  THINK  IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  LOOK  AT  THOSE  POTENTIAL  CUTS  IN  A  VERY  REAL  WAY. 

IN  FOUR  PROGRAMS  ALONE  —  DEALING  WITH  EDUCATION,  PUBLIC 
HOUSING,  JOB  TRAINING,  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS 
FUNDS  —  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  COULD  LOSE  $300,000.   WITHOUT  A 
COMMITMENT   TO  DIRECT  FUNDING  FROM  THESE  NEW  ANTI-DRUG  PROGRAMS 
THERE  IS  NO  GUARANTEE  BOSTON  WON'T  END  UP  LOSING  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  FIGHTING  DRUGS. 

WHETHER  IT  COSTS  A  CITY  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS  —  OR  THREE 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ~  OR  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  --  IT 
SIMPLY  DOES  NOT  MAKE  SENSE  TO  CUT  PROGRAMS  WHICH  OFFER  REAL 
HOPE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  AND  DO  IT  IN  THE  NAME  OF  FIGHTING  A  REAL 
WAR  ON  DRUGS. 

HERE  IN  BOSTON  WE  HAVE  MADE  THE  TOUGH  CHOICES,  FOUND  THE 
RESOURCES,  ESTABLISHED  PRIORITIES,  AND  RELIED  ON  THE  CREATIVE 
ENERGY  AND  COMMITMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  THE  DRUG 
PROBLEM,  AND  WE  LOOK  FOR  NO  LESS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
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AGAIN,  LET  ME  EMPHASIZE  THAT  THOSE  OF  US  IN  AMERICA'S 
CITIES  ARE  LOOKING  TO  CONGRESS  TO  HOLD  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  ITS  PROMISES.   WE  ARE  ASKING  CONGRESS  NOT  TO 
APPROVE  A  PROGRAM  --  UNLESS  YOU  PLAN  TO  FUND  IT.   HERE  —  AT 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  —  HERE  IN  A  PLACE  LIKE  THE  ROXBURY  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  CLUB,  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  FRONT  LINES  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  TALK  AND  ACTION  —  BETWEEN  PROMISES  AND  COMMITMENT. 

AND  HERE  --  IN  AMERICA'S  CITIES  --  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  SICK  OF  DRUGS  AND  TIRED  OF  TALK.   WE 
BELIEVE  THAT  THEY  WILL  SUPPORT  A  WHOLE-HEARTED  COMMITMENT  TO 
SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUGS.   YESTERDAY,  THE  SENATE  ADOPTED  AN 
AMENDMENT  THAT  WOULD  EXTEND  MEDICAID  BENEFITS  TO  PEOPLE  SEEKING 
TREATMENT  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  IF  THEY  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  PAY.   THESE 
ARE  THE  KIND  OF  MEASURES  CONGRESS  MUST  SUPPORT  --  AND  I  BELIEVE 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  SUPPORT. 

IN  CLOSING,  I  WANT  TO  SAY  THAT  I  SHARE  CHAIRMAN  RANG  EL '  S 
BELIEF  THAT  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  WILLING  TO  FIND  THE 
RESOURCES  AND  BEAR  THE  COST  TO  END  THIS  EPIDEMIC  OF  DRUGS  THAT 
COVERS  THE  COUNTRY.   THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  WILLING  TO  SUPPORT 
A  REAL  WAR  ON  DRUGS  --  AND  SUPPORT  HOPE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  AS 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  DRUG  ABUSE,  VIOLENCE  AND  DESPAIR. 
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I  WANT  TO  THANK  ALL  OF  YOU  FOR  YOUR  DEDICATION  TO  THIS 
IMPORTANT  ISSUE.   I  KNOW  THAT  —  AS  THIS  FUNDING  PACKAGE  WORKS 
ITS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  THE  NEXT 
WEEK  --  YOU  WILL  BE  THE  VOICES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  HERE  IN  ROXBURY 
—  AND  IN  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY.   I  KNOW  THAT  YOU  WILL 
CONTINUE  WORK  ON  BEHALF  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVEN'T  GIVEN  UP  HOPE,  BUT 
WHO  NEED  YOUR  HELP. 
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TESTMONY  OF  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  NEWMAN  FLANAGAN 
FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 


Hearing  held  at  Roxbury  Boys  &  Girls  Club 
Friday,  October  6,  1989 
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OVERVIEW; 

DRUGS  THREATEN  TO  DESTROY.  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WE  ARE  BEING  ATTACKED 
FROM  BOTH  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT,  AS  NEVER  BEFORE  IN  OUR  HISTORY.  ACCORDING  TO 
RECENT  PLBLIC  OPINION  POLLS,  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM  HAS  BECOME  THE  NATION'S  NUMBER 
ONE  CONCERN.  ILLEGAL  DRUGS  AND  THE  TRAGIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DRUG  ABUSE  HAVE 
REACHED  INTO  EVERY  COMMUNITY.  DRUGS  HAVE  TOUCHED  EVERY  AMERICAN  FAMILY, 
EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  THROUGH  ASSOCIATION  WITH  COLLEAGUES,  FRIENDS,  NEIGHBORS  AND 
RELATIVES.  DRUGS  THREATEN  OUR  SOCIETY  AS  SURELY  AS  HAS  ANY  ENEMY  IN  THE  PAST. 

MANY  CITIZENS  LOOK  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  FOR  THE  SOLUTION.  THE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  COMMUNITY  HAS  A  VITAL  PART  TO  PLAY,  BUT  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ALONE 
CANNOT  WIN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS. 

THE  POLICE  ARE  MAKING  INCREASED,  IMPRESSIVE  NUMBERS  OF  ARRESTS.  IF 
THERE  WERE  MORE  NARCOTICS  OFFICERS  AND  SUPPORT  RESOURCES,  EVEN  MORE  ARRESTS 
WOULD  BE  MADE.  THERE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH  PROSECUTORS,  JUDGES  OR  JAILS  TO  KEEP  UP 
WITH  THE  ARRESTS  BEING  MADE  NOW.  THERE  MUST  BE  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS,  IE.  PROSECUTORS,  JUDICIARY  AND  CORRECTIONS 
PERSONNEL.  WE  MUST  STOP  TALKING  ABOUT  BUILDING  NEW  PRISONS  AND  BUILD  THEM. 
BAIL  PROCEDURES  MUST  BE  REVIEWED.  PRESENTLY  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  PRIMARILY 
ILLEGAL  ALIEN  DRUG  TRAFFICKERS  SKIP  BAIL,  RETURN  TO  THEIR  NATIVE  COUNTRY  AND 
ARE  REPLACED  BY  OTHER  ILLEGAL  ALIENS. 

WE  MUST  FUND  AND  EXPAND  THE  STATE  LABORATORY  INSTITUTE  IN  JAMAICA 
PLAIN.  ACCURATE,  SWIFT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE 
SEIZED  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROSECUTION  OF  ANY  CASE.  WITH  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY  GROWTH  OF  DRUG  RELATED  PROSECUTIONS,  OUR  LABORATORIES  ARE 
SERIOUSLY  OVERWORKED  AND  UNDERSTAFFED.  YET  DRUG  ANALYSIS  AND  REPORTING  IS  AN 
ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  DRUG  CASES,  AND  INABILITY  OR  DELAY  IN  ANALYSIS  COULD  LEAD 
TO  DISMISSAL,  OR  REDUCTIONS  IN  BAIL  FOR  DRUG  OFFENDERS. 
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PREVENTION; 

A  DRUG-FREE  AMERICA  WILL  NOT  BE  ACHIEVED  UNTIL  THERE  ARE  DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS,  WHERE  CHILDREN  CAN  LEARN  AND  PLAY  AND  BE  TAUGHT  TO  RESIST  DRUGS; 
DRUG-FREE  WORK  PLACES,  WHERE  WORKERS  CAN  SAFELY  REACH  THE  FULL  POTENTIAL  OF 
THEIR  PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  DRUG-FREE  NEIGHBORHOODS,  WHERE  RESIDENTS  CAN  WALK  THE 
STREETS  WITHOUT  BEING  HOUNDED  TO  BUY  DRUGS,  AND  WITHOUT  FEAR  OF  BECOMING  THE 
VICTIMS  OF  DRUG  RELATED  CRIMES. 

A  DRUG-FREE  AMERICAN  WILL  EXIST  ONLY  WHEN  THE  COMBINED  EFFORTS  OF 
EDUCATORS,  HEALTH  CARE  PROFESSIONALS  AND  TREATMENT  SPECIALISTS,  PARENTS,  CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  GROUPS,  TENANT  ASSOCIATIONS,  SOCIAL  AND 
FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  PROFESSIONAL  ATHLETES,  MEDIA,  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  FORGE  A  TRUE  PARTNERSHIP  DEDICATED  TO  ATTACKING  THE 
DRUG  EPIDEMIC  ON  ALL  FRONTS. 

WE  MUST  REDUCE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS.  ALTHOUGH  DOMESTIC  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  CROP  ERADICATION  AND  BORDER  INTERDICTION  EFFORTS  ARE  OF  VITAL 
IMPORTANCE,  AS  LONG  AS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS  REMAINS  AT  CURRENT  LEVELS,  DRUG 
TRAFFICKERS  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  ABLE  TO  FIND  A  WAY  TO  REACH  AND  EXPLOIT  THE 
MARKET.   ARRESTING  DRUG  DEALERS  IS  ONLY  A  MEANS  TO  AN  END,  NOT  AN  END  IN 
ITSELF,  SINCE  DRUG  TRAFFICKERS  WHO  ARE  APPREHENDED  WILL  BE  QUICKLY  REPLACED  BY 
THOSE  WHO  EAGERLY  AWAIT  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  IN  THE  ENORMOUS  PROFITS  IN 
THIS  CRIMINAL  INDUSTRY.   THUS,  THE  ONLY  VIABLE,  LONG-TERM  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DRUG 
EPIDEMIC  IS  TO  REDUCE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS.  SIMPLY  STATED,  EVERY  DRUG 
EhFORCEMENT  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  EVALUATED  IN  TERMS  OF  REDUCING  THE  PUBLIC'S  DEMAND 
FOR  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT'S  TIME-HONORED  OBLIGATION  IS  TO  PROTECT  CITIZENS  AND 
THEIR  PROPERTY  FROM  CRIMINAL  ATTACK.   THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DRUGS  AND  CRIME 
ARE  WELL  ESTABLISHED.  BY  REDUCING  THE  LEVEL  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG  CONSUMPTION, 
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THERE  WILL  BE  FEWER  DRUG  ABUSERS  TO  COMMIT  VIOLENT  CRIMES. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  DETERRENCE,  THE  KEYSTONE  OF  OUR  PENAL  SYSTEM,  MUST  BE  AN 
INTEGRAL  PART  OF  "PREVENTION"  STRATEGIES  DESIGNED  TO  REDUCE  THE  PUBLIC'S 
DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS.  FOR  DETERRENCE  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE,  DRUG  OFFENDERS  MUST  BELIEVE 
THAT  THEY  NOW  FACE  AN  ENHANCED  RISK  OF  BEING  CAUGHT  AND  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  SWIFT 
AND  CERTAIN  PUNISHMENT.  BY  VIGOROUSLY  EhFORCING  TOUGH,  YET  REALISTIC  DRUG 
LAWS,  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  COMMUNITY  CAN  EFFECTIVELY  ALTER  AND  DETER  THE  USE 
AND  SALE  OF  ILLICIT  DRUGS.      / 

BY  WORKING  WITH  COMMUNITY  LEADERS,  BY  DEVELOPING  NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 
PROGRAMS  AND  CITIZEN  "TIP"  LINES  SUCH  AS  "DROP-A-DIME",  AND  BY  USING 
AGGRESSIVE  STREET-LEVEL  ENFORCEMENT  TACTICS,  POLICE  CAN  MAKE  IT  MORE  DIFFICULT 
FOR  PURCHASERS,  ESPECIALLY  YOUNG  AND  INEXPERIENCED  BUYERS,  TO  PROCURE  DRUGS. 

THE  BEST  STRATEGY  TO  COMBAT  ILLEGAL  DRUG  USE  IS  TO  PREVENT  IT  FROM 
STARTING.  PREVENTION  BEGINS  WITH  THE  FAMILY.  WE  MUST  DEPEND  ON  OUR  FAMILIES 
FOR  SUPPORT,  VALUES,  STABILITY  AND  LOVE.  FAMILY  UNITS  MUST  BECOME  ENERGIZED 
AND  STRENGTHENED  TO  DEVELOP  POSITIVE  MENTAL  ATTITUDES,  HIGH  MOTIVATION  AND 
STRONG  CHARACTER  IN  OUR  YOUTH. 

PREVENTION  CANNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  OR  SUSTAINED  WITHOUT  THE  INVESTMENT 
AND  COMMITMENT  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  (EDUCATORS,  MEDICAL,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  JUDGES, 
RELIGIOUS,  BUSINESS,  MEDIA,  SPORTS).  WE  MUST  INVOLVE  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN 
HELPING  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM. 
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TREAT>CNT: 

THE  LAW  EhFORCEMENT  COMMUNITY  MUST  HELP  TO  IDENTIFY  DRUG  DEPENDENT 
OFFENDERS  AND  THOSE  OFFENDERS  WHO  ARE  AT  RISK  OF  BECOMING  DRUG  DEPENDENT  SO 
THAT  THE  COURTS  AND  APPROPRIATE  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROFESSIONALS  CAN  PROVIDE  THE 
NECESSARY  EVALUATION  AND  TREATMENT  SERVICES.  AN  ARREST  MAY  BE  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  A  LONG  PROCESS  LEADING  TO  REHABILITATION.  VERY  FEW  DRUG  USERS  "VOLUNTEER" 
FOR  TREATMENT.  MORE  OFTEN,  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  IS  THE 
RESULT  OF  COERCION  AND  PRESSURE  BROUGHT  BY  FAMILY,  FRIENDS,  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS, 
EMPLOYERS  OR  BY  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM.  IT  IS  AFTER  TREATMENT  MOST 
RECOVERING  ADDICTS  OFTEN  EXPRESS  THEIR  GRATITUDE  FOR  HAVING  BEEN  FORCED 
INITIALLY  TO  PARTICPATE  IN  REHABILITATION. 

DRUG  USE,  INCLUDING  ADDICTION,  IS  A  COMPLEX  PROBLEM  INVOLVING 
PSYCHXOGICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  BIXOGICAL  FACTORS.  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  MAY 
REQUIRE  TREATMENT  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  PROBLEMS,  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS,  OR  CHRONIC 
CRIMINAL  BEHAVIORAL  PROBLEMS.  WHILE  THE  NUMBER  OF  DRUG  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  HAS 
GROWN  IN  RECENT  YEARS,  THEY  ARE  STILL  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  AVAILABLE.  ACCESS  TO 
TREATMENT  CAN  BE  INHIBITED  BY  A  NEIGHBORHOOD'S  RELUCTANCE  TO  ACCEPT  TREATMENT 
CENTERS. 

THE  TREATMENT  PROBLEM  IS  MADE  EVEN  MORE  URGENT  BY  THE  SPREAD  OF 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME  (AIDS)  AIDS  IS  PERVASIVE  AMONG  THE 
INTRAVENOUS  DRUG  USING  POPULATION,  WITH  ONE-FOURTH  OF  ALL  AIDS  CASES  BEING 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  INTRAVENOUS  DRUG  USE. 

WE  MUST    1.   USE  THE  DRUG  TREATMENT  NETWORK  TO  REDUCE  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
DRUGS  BY  FREEING  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  DRUG  DEPENDENCY. 
2.   SLOW  THE  SPREAD  OF  AIDS  THROUGH  PROGRAMS  TARGETED  AT  THE 
INTRAVENOUS  DRUG  USING  POPULATION. 
4. 
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3.  REDUCE  CRIME  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  IMPRISONMENT  BY  PROVIDING 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THOSE  WHOSE  CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY  IS 
DRUG  RELATED 

4.  INCREASE  DRUG  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  AND  CAPACITIES 

5.  ASSURE  THAT  FUNDS  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  COURT- 
ORDERED  TREATMENT 

6.  ALL  JAILS  AND  PRISONS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  DRUG  TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 

EDUCATION; 

SCHOOL  NOTHING  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  THAN  OUR  CHILDREN  .  .  .OUR  GREATEST  RESOURCE.  IF  OUR  SOCIETY  IS  TO  BE 
PRODUCTIVE  AND  CREATIVE,  WE  MUST  SAFEGUARD  OUR  CHILDREN'S  RIGHT  TO  GROW  AND 
LEARN  IN  A  DRUG-FREE  ENVIRONMENT.  .  .WE  MUST  PREPARE  THEM  TO  REJECT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS  IN  THEIR  LIVES.  ILLEGAL  DRUG  USE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOLERATED  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 
OR  OUR  COMMUNITIES.  THE  KEY  TO  THIS  IS  EDUCATION,  NOT  ONLY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS, 
BUT  IN  BUSINESS,  ON  THE  PLAYING  FIELDS  AND  IN  FAMILIES. 

ADOLESCENTS  AND  YOUNG  ADULTS  COMPRISE  A  CONSIDERABLE  PORTION  OF  THE 
EXISTING  DRUG  DEMAND  MARKET.  DRUG  DEALERS  HAVE  SHOWN  A  SPECIAL  FONDNESS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  WHO  ARE  PARTICULARLY  VULNERABLE  AND  IMPRESSIONABLE,  AND  WHO  ARE 
A  GOOD  LONG-TERM  INVESTMENT  IN  ILLEGAL  MARKETING  DOLLARS. 

SCHOXS  MUST  ESTABLISH  AND  ENFORCE  POLICIES  FOR  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS  AND 
STAFF  THAT  CLEARLY  FORBID  THE  SALE,  DISTRIBUTION,  POSSESSION  OR  USE  OF  DRUGS 
ON  SCHOOL  PROPERTY,  OR  AT  SCHOOL -SPONSORED  FUNCTIONS.   THEY  MUST  DEVELOP  A 
CLEAR  AND  STRONG  RESPONSE  FOR  ANY  VIOLATION.  THEY  MUST  REPORT  USE  OR 
SUSPECTED  USE  OF  DRUGS  BY  STUDENTS  TO  PARENTS  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS. 

5. 
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THEY  MUST  BECOME  INVOLVED  IN  IDENTIFYING  AND  RESOLVING  THE  PROBLEM.  THEY 
MUST  ENSURE  THAT  TEACHERS  AND  AD^^INISTRATORS  ARE  NOT  ABUSERS  THEMSELVES. 
SCHOOLS  MUST  BECOME  AN  ACTIVE  PART  OF  "COMMUNITY-WIDE"  EFFORTS  TO  END  THE  USE 
OF  ILLEGAL  DRUGS.  SCHOOLS  MUST  GET  PARENTS  ACTIVELY  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  DRUG  USE. 

SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  MADE  DRUG  FREE  IF  THEY  ARE  TO  EMERGE  AS  THE  PRINCIPLE 
MEDIUM  FOR  PROVIDING  A  GENERATION  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  INFORMATION  AND 
SKILLS  THEY  WILL  NEED  TO  RESIST  DRUGS.  STATE  LEGISLATORS  MUST  TREAT  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  AS  A  CLASS  NEEDING  SPECIAL  PROTECTION.  STATE  LEGISLATURES  MUST  PROVIDE 
ESPECIALLY  STERN  PUNISHMENT  FOR  DRUG  DEALERS  WHO  IKFILTRATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SELL 
TO  MINORS. 

MY  OFFICE  IS  CURRENTLY  PROSECUTING  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  RECENTLY 
VIOLATED  A  NEW  STATE  STATUTE  WHICH  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  AN  "ACT"  PROVIDING  FOR 
DRUG  FREE  SCHOOL  ZONES  (CHAPTER  227,  JULY  11,  1989)  WHICH  PROVIDES  IN  PART  FOR 
THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  WHILE  IN  OR  ON,  OR  WITHIN  ONE  THOUSAND  FEET  OF 
A  SCHOOL  ZONE  WHETHER  OR  NOT  IN  SESSION,  SHALL  BE  PUNISHED  BY  A  TERM  OF 
IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE  STATE'S  PRISON  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  2-1/2  NOR  MORE  THAN  15 
YEARS  OR  BY  IMPRISONMENT  IN  A  JAIL  OR  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  2 
NOR  MORE  THAN  2-1/2  YEARS.  NO  SENTENCE  IMPOSED  UNDER  THESE  PROVISIONS  SHALL 
BE  FOR  LESS  THAN  A  MANDATORY  TERM  OF  IMPRISONMENT  OF  TWO  YEARS.  A  FINE  OF  NOT 
LESS  THAN  $1,000.  NOR  MORE  THAN  $10,000  MAY  BE  IMPOSED,  BUT  NOT  IN  LIEU  OF  THE 
MANDATORY  MINIMUM  2  YEAR  IMPRISONMENT. 
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WHO; 

INTEREST  IN  A  GIVEN  ILLEGAL  SUBSTANCE  CFTEN  BEGINS  FIRST  AMONG  A 
PARTICULAR— USUALLY  ELITE— SEGMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION.  IT  IS  NEXT  PICKED  UP 
AND  SPREAD  MORE  BROADLY  THROUGH  SO-CALLED  "CASUAL  USE"  IN  THE  MAINSTREAM 
MIDDLE  aASS.  AFTER  A  TIME,  THE  DRUG'S  DANGERS  ARE  MADE  WIDELY  KNOWN  THROUGH 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADVISORIES  OR  PAINFUL  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE,  AND  MAINSTREAM  USE 
THEN  DROPS  SHARPLY. 

THE  DRUG  CONTINUES  TO  SLIDE  FURTHER  DOWN  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  SCALE,  AND 
ITS  CHRONIC  OR  ADDICTIVE  USE  EVENTUALLY  BECOMES  CONCENTRATED  AMONG  THE  MOST 
VULNERABLE  OF  OUR  CITIZENS:  YOUNG,  DISADVANTAGED,  INNER-CITY  RESIDENTS. 
TREND;  COCAINE— CRACK— EPIDEMIC  PROPORTIONS 

AS  WE  GUARD  AGAINST  CRACK'S  SPREAD,  WE  MUST  BEGIN  TO  PREPARE  FOR  WHAT 
MAY  WELL  COME  AFTER  IT.  ALMOST  EVERY  STIMULANT  EPIDEMIC  IN  HISTORY  HAS 
IGNITED  A  SEDATIVE  EPIDEMIC  IN  ITS  WAKE,  AS  USERS  BEGIN  EMPLOYING  CHEMICAL 
"DOWNS"  TO  MODULATE  THE  PEAKS  AND  VALLEYS  OF  ADDICTION.  WITH  COCAINE,  THE 
SEDATIVE  OF  CHOICE  HAS  TRADITIONALLY  BEEN  HEROIN.  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  OR  SO,  A 
CHEAP,  POWERFUL  AND  INSTANTLY  INTOXICATING  FORM  OF  SMOKEABLE  HEROIN,  WHICH 
ELIMINATES  THE  NEED  FOR  INTRAVENOUS  NEEDLES,  HAS  BEGUN  TO  APPEAR  ON  OUR 
STREETS. 

1.  EXPERIMENTAL  USE 

2.  CASUAL  USE 

3.  REGULAR  USE 

4.  ADDICTION 

A  DRUG  NEW  TO  THE  BOSTON  AREA  IS  "ICE".  IT  IS  A  CHEAP,  SMOKABLE  AND 
POWERFUL  DRUG  WHICH  LASTS  LONGER  THEN  CRACK  AND  PROVOKES  VIOLENT  BEHAVIOR. 
ALSO  REFERRED  TO  AS  "GLASS",  ONE  DOSE  TYPICALLY  COSTS  $6. -$10.  AND  PROVIDES  A 
HIGH  WHICH  LASTS  8-2A  HOURS. 

7. 
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TYPES  OF  DRUGS  ABUSED; 

(A)         CXAINE:    (PRIMARILY) 


(B)    HEROIN: 


DRUG  TRENDS; 

1.  MARIJUANA 

2.  COCAINE 


IT  IS  BEING  SOLD  AND  USED  BY  ALL 
RACES,  SEXES  AND  AGES 
ABUSE  M€)   SALES  WORSE  IN  ROXBURY 
THAN  DORCHESTER.  DISTRIBUTED 
PRIMARILY  IN  THE  MISSION  HILL 
PROJECT  AND  ORCHARD  PARK 

SCARCE,  VERY  EXPENSIVE 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS,  STREET  PRICES  DROPPED 
DRAMATICALLY; MOST  IS  OF  VERY  HIGH  QUALITY 
WITHIN  THE  PAST  30  DAYS  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  RISING 
STEADILY.  THIS  IS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  RECENT 
CRACKDOWN  IN  COLUMBIA.  IT  IS  A  KNOWN  FACT 
IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CIRaES'  THAT  THE  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  OF  COCAINE  AT  THE  POINTS  OF  ENTRY  INTO  THE 
U.S.  HAVE  RISEN  RECENTLY,  ESPECIALLY  THE  SOUTH 
EAST  REGION. 


8. 
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CREDITS:         NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRATEGY,  1989 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:     CONFERENCE  FOR* A  DRUG  FREE  AMERICA,  1989 
UNIFORM  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCE  ACT,  1989 
TOWARD  A  DRUG  FREE  AMERICA,  1988 
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Chairman  Rangel  and  membars  of  che  Select  Connniccee  on  Narcocics 
Abuse  and  ConcroL,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  report  to 
you  on  the  extent  of  the  drug  problem  in  the  Roxbury  neighborhood  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  a  community  with  a  population  of  less  than  60,000 
people,  of  whom  more  than  90%  are  people  of  color. 

My  perspective  on  the  problem  is  based  upon  ten  years  of  service 
as  a  judge  of  the  Roxbury  District  Court.   During  that  period,  I 
have  heard  more  than  15,000  criminal  cases,  a  sizable  percentage  of 
which  has  been  drug  cases,  as  well  as  having  heard  virtually  all  of 
the  court's  juvenile  matters.   It  has  been  an  unforgettable  experience. 

It  was  not  until  1984,  that  the  Massachusetts  court  system  began 
to  collect  statistics  on  drug  cases  in  our  courts.   In  that  year,  the 
Roxbury  District  Court  issued  1,156  complaints  for  drug  offenses 
out  of  a  total  of  11,203  criminal  complaints.   This  was  the  largest 
number  of  drug  complaints  issued  by  any  court  in  Massachusetts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Springfield  District  Court  which  serves  the  second 
largest  city  in  our  state  with  a  population  of  approximately  160,000 
people. 

In  the  Juvenile  Session,  data  on  drug  complaints  were  not  collected 
until  1985.   In  that  year,  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Session  issued  68  complaints 
for  drug  offenses  out  of  a  total  of  886  delinquency  complaints. 

The  most  recent  data  available  on  drug  complaints  issued  in  our 
court  is  contained  in  the  1988  Statistical  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Trial  Court.   In  1988,  the  Roxbury  District  Court  issued  3,029  complaints 
for  drug  offenses  out  of  a  total  of  20,679  criminal  complaints.   In 
other  words,  in  a  four  year  period  we  experienced  a  nearly  161  percent 
increase  in  our  drug  caseload  and  an  85  percent  increase  in  our  total 
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caseload.   We  concinue  Co  be  second  only  co  the  Springfield  Discrict 
Courc  among  all  Massachuseccs  Courts  in  Che  size  of  our  drug  caseload. 

As  CO  Che  Roxbury  Juvenile  Session,  126  delinquency  complaincs 
were  issued  in  1988  for  drug  offenses  and  a  Cocal  of  1,164  delinquency 
complaincs  were  issued.   This  represencs  an  85  percenc  increase  in  our 
juvenile  drug  caseload  and  a  31  percenc  increase  in  our  overall 
delinquency  caseload-   The  effecc  of  chese  increases  is  overwhelming. 

In  Che  Roxbury  Discrict  Courc,  as  is  true  for  our  councerparc 
courcs  in  Dorchescer  and  Wesc  Roxbury,  we  simply  do  noc  have  Che 
resources  or  Che  personnel  co  manage  a  161  percent  increase  in  our 
drug  caseload,  lec  alone  an  85  percenc  increase  in  our  Cocal  caseload. 
Uncil  recencly,  a  shorcage  of  available  judges  resulted  in  chree  judges 
and  sometimes  Cwo  judges  being  assigned  co  do  Che  work  of  four.   Our 
probacion  staff,  ac  ics  lowesc  number  in  cwency  years,  has  ics  largesc 
individual  caseload  race  ever. 

Nonecheless,  we  concinue  co  scruggle  co  make  Che  besc  of  an  impossible 
situation.   We  are  setting  more  bails  and  higher  bails,  despite  the 
fact  that  defendants  are  frequently  released  because  of  jail  overcrowding. 
We  have  seen  our  daily  trial  lists  become  so  clogged  that  we  now  mark 
cases  for  trial  at  least  four  months  in  advance,  when  in  the  past  we 
could  set  a  trial  date  within  thirty  days  of  arraignment.   We  are 
sending  so  many  drug  evidence  samples  to  the  state  laboratory  for  testing 
Chac  we  are  often  forced  co  concinue  cases  repeatedly,  at  great  public 
expense,  because  the  Laboratory's  backlog  is  so  large  chat  the  analysis 
has  not  been  done.   We  are  sentencing  more  people  to  jails  and  houses 
of  correction,  than  at  any  time  in  recent  memory  and  for  longer  sentences , 
as  veil  as  comoiitting  more  people  to  detoxification  and  treatment  programs  . 
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Despice  these  and  other  efforts* of  the  court  to  respond  to  the  drug 
crisis  in  our  midst,  we  continue  to  see  the  volume  of  drug  cases 
increase . 

There  is  no  question  that  the  flooding  of  our  streets  with  cocaine 
and,  most  recently  crack  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase.   This  is 
most  painfully  apparent  in  our  Juvenile  Session.   In  1979,  the  year 
I  began  sitting  in  the  Roxbury  court,  the  Juvenile  Session  did  not 
issue  a  single  complaint  for  an  offense  involving  heroin  distribution 
or  for  an  offense  involving  cocaine  distribution.   In  1988,  however, 
we  issued  19  juvenile  complaints  for  heroin  distribution  offenses 
and  70  for  cocaine  distribution  offenses.   This  represents  a  nearly 
900  percent  increase  in  heroin  and  cocaine  distribution  offenses,  an 
increase  that  is  simply  intolerable  for  both  the  court  and  the 
community . 

As  I  speak  with  others  about  the  gravity  of  our  drug  problem, 
increasingly  I  hear  both  private   citizens  and  public  officials  express 
the  view  that  we  should  focus  what  resources  we  have  on  children  in 
our  community  who  are  12  years  old  or  younger  and  forget  about  the 
older  ones  because  the  teenagers  have  been  lost.   They  take  the 
position  that  as  a  result  of  the  proliferation  among  inner  city  youth 
of  drugs,  gangs,  guns,  school  dropouts,  unemployment  and  babies  born 
out  of  wedlock,  we  have  created  a  Lost  Generation,  deeply  flawed  and 
troubled  and  beyond  rehabilitation.   It  is  a  view  I  fully  expect 
to  hear  more  frequently  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  for  our 
institutions  have  neither  the  money,  the  trained  personnel  or,  in 
many  instances,  the  patience  to  adequately  address  the  needs  of  this 
population.   The  President's  Drug  Strategy  provides  little  reassurance 
on  this  point.   While  I  cannot  take  issue  with  the  recommendations  it 
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contains  for  increased  assistartce  for  law  enforcement,  the  reconimenda- 
tions  for  treatment,  prevention  and  education  are  comparit ively 
inadequate.   Nor  does  the  President's  strategy  address,  in  any  measure, 
those  conditions  in  the  inner  city — poverty,  broken  families, 
unemployment,  violence,  dysfunctional  schools,  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  our  basic  institutions — that  have  made  our  young  people  so  vulnerable 
to  the  menace  of  drugs.   Until  those  conditions  receive  our  genuine 
and  sustained  attention,  the  so-called  war  on  drugs,  in  my  judgment, 
will  never  be  won. 
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The  Nation  of  Islam 

P.O.  Box  U3 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts  02121 

(617)  442-0488 


6  October  1989 


Testimony  of  Minister  Don  Muhammad  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  Select  Committee  on  Narcotic  Abuse  and  Control 


We  claim  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  drugs.  But  apparently  only  the  drug 
lords,  pushers  and  addicts  are  fighting.  The  citizens  are  on-lookers  and  every 
governmental  effort  has  been  an  exercise  in  futility.  Their  idea  of  a  war  is  to  release 
a  barrage  of  press  releases,  rally's,  slogans  and  TV  commercials  loaded  with  rhetoric 
but  lacking  in  substance.  I  hope  we  can  expect  better  results  from  this  committee. 

Fully  80%  of  crime  in  America  is  drug  related.  Solve  the  drug  problem  and 
you've  really  taken  a  bite  out  of  crime.  While  there  certainly  must  be  money  used 
to  fuel  the  war  on  drugs  the  primary  ingredient  that  is  lacking  is  the  will  to  v^n.  It 
seems  as  though  those  charged  with  fighting  the  war  against  drugs  are  in  a  war 
among  themselves.  It  appears  that  they  are  not  even  on  the  same  team.  The 
president  knows  that  a  team  cannot  win  without  the  unity  of  the  players.  It  takes 
cooperation  from  the  federal  government  all  the  way  to  the  user  vdth  heroin  in  his 
arm  and  coke  up  his  nose.  Everyone  will  have  to  play  a  role  in  unison  if  this 
scourge  is  to  end. 

General  Motors  grossed  $96  billion  last  year  but  Drugs  America  grossed  $300 
billion  and  Drugs  International  grossed  $1.7  trillion.  The  value  of  cocaine  has 
exceeded  the  value  of  gold  -  the  standard  of  the  Western  world.  Where  is  the 
leadership?  Everyone  wants  to  deal  on  the  urban  level  where  the  Blacks  are  the 
comfortable  targets  to  be  blamed  for  a  gutless  federal  policy.  Though  it  has  been 
estimated  that  75%  of  the  users  and  certainly  over  95%  of  the  major  dealers  are 
suburban  Whites  and  other  groups,  the  press  has  promoted  an  image  of  Black  gangs 
and  inner-city  hoodlums  as  responsible  for  the  drug  problem.  This  has  done 
nothing  to  solve  the  drug  problem  and  plenty  to  raise  racial  tensions  in  America. 
Drugs  is  an  equal  opportunity  destroyer.  For  every  Len  Bias,  I  can  show  you  an  Elvis 
Presley.  For  every  Billy  Holiday,  I'll  show  you  a  Marilyn  Monroe.  For  every  Don 
Rogers,  there's  a  David  Kennedy.  For  every  Jimi  Hendrix,  there's  a  Ricky  Nelson, 
and  for  every  Frankie  Lyman,  there's  a  John  Belushi. 

I  represent  an  organization  that  has  beat  the  drug  problem  and  demonstrated 
incomparable  results  in  defeating  the  craving  for  drugs  in  Black  people.  I  can  show 
you  an  army  of  men  and  women  that  have  pulled  the  needles  out  of  their  arms  and 
the  cocaine  out  of  their  noses  because  of  the  teachings  of  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad  and  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan. 
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You  see,  it  was  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  made  the  elimination  of  drugs 
and  crime  central  to  our  program  back  in  1930; 

It  is  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  go  among  the  so  called  "gangs"  to  reform 
their  destructive  way  of  thinking; 

It  is  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  go  into  the  prisons  every  week  and  hold  the 
most  well-attended  services  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth; 

It  was  we,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  who  have  demanded  "hard  time"  work 
sentences  for  drug  dealers  and  criminals; 


The  Solution 

The  drug  problem  can  be  controlled  in  1  year,  solved  in  3,  and  eradicated  in 
five-  Just  in  time  for  the  next  election,  if  we  start  the  job  now.  Everyone  must  play 
their  role  and  solve  the  piece  that  they  are  charged  with. 

•  The  government  must  stop  playing  with  the  dope  smugglers  and  put 
that  immense  military  budget  to  work  on  the  real  enemies  of  the  American  people. 
The  price  for  the  smuggler  is  currently  not  high  enough.  A  1985  Nation  of  Islam 
study  entitled  DRUG  USE:  REASONS  WHY  &  SOLUTIONS,  recommended  that: 

If  we  are  serious  about  fighting  drugs,  we  must  be  ready  to  stand  fast  to  our 
convictions.  If  we  can  attack  a  foreign  land  for  taking  the  life  of  one  American,  I  know  we 
can  join  forces  and  attack  an  enemy  that  is  killing  Americans  by  the  thousands.  This 
country  has  in  its  possession  telescopes  that  can  tell  you  if  a  dime  was  laying  heads  or  tails 
on  the  moon.  Don't  tell  me  that  the  satellites  placed  in  orbit  by  this  country,  cannot 
pinpoint  and  identify  airplanes  who  have  not  filed  flight  patterns.  It's  these  same 
"unauthorized"  flights  that  are  flooding  this  country  with  drugs  that  destroy  our  youth.  If 
America  monitor^  planes  coming  from  Russia  loaded  with  bombs  with  the  (Wtential  to 
destroy  this  country,  America  would  justifiably  bomb  that  flight  out  of  the  air.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  America  must  take  the  same  attitude  with  those  flights  that  are 
dropping  the  drug  bombs  that  are  detonated  in  our  communities. 

We  were  laughed  at  and  scorned  by  the  media  and  the  "experts"  who,  I 
presume,  felt  they  had  the  drug  problem  well  in  hand.  Today  the  Congress  in 
considering  legislation  that  would  permit  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  to  shoot 
down  drug  carrying  airplanes.  What  took  them  so  long  and  what's  the  body  count? 
While  these  self-proclaimed  czars  and  zealots  talk  about  solving  the  problem  it  is 
we,  the  Black  communities  that  suffer  the  consequences  of  ineptitude. 

•  The  confiscated  money  must  go  among  the  local  organizations  that 
have  demonstrated  an  effective  education  and  rehabilitation  program.  The  helpless 
survivors  of  this  drug  war  want  to  help  to  save  their  neighborhoods  but  they  need 
an  incentive.  If  they  thought  that  their  tip  would  reap  a  reward  the  police  telephone 
would  ring  off  the  hook  with  the  most  precise  descriptions,  exact  times  and  dates, 
photographs,  license  numbers,  names  and  addresses  that  they  could  ever  expect  to 
see.  The  police  operations  would  be  more  defined  and  their  investigations  more 
effective. 
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Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  not  here  asking  for  tax  money  -  this  money 
was  generated  through  the  hard  work  of  the  citizens  of  ours  and  other 
communities.  It  is  the  television  set,  the  stereo,  the  car,  the  wallet  of  the  victims  of 
crime  -  money  that  was  stolen  in  order  to  finance  a  drug  habit.  Where  else  should  it 
go  besides  back  into  the  pockets  from  whence  it  came?  The  art  of  self  defense  is 
based  on  the  successful  use  of  the  force  of  your  opponent  against  him.  This  concept 
is  as  old  time  itself.  Let  the  community  based  organizations  do  what  they  do  best. 
As  Mr.  Perdue  has  said,  "What  does  the  president  know  about  chickens." 

•  Confiscated  drugs  must  be  destroyed  in  public.  It  is  no  mystery  that 
much  of  the  dope  that  is  apprehended  in  drug  busts  finds  its  way  back  to  the  streets. 
Where  is  the  20  tons  that  the  agents  seized  last  week  and  how  will  that  be  disposed 
of?  The  public  would  feel  more  confident  if  they  were  destroyed  at  a  press 
conference  publicly  with  only  a  sample  retained  as  evidence  This  would  encourage 
the  troops  and  discourage  corruption  on  the  front  lines. 

•  The  courts  must  stop  trying  to  rehabilitate  criminals,  they  are  not 
equipped  for  that  role.  They  must  sentence  the  criminals  to  hard  time  without 
regard  for  the  jail  space.  Use  the  basement  of  the  White  House,  the  Congress  or  the 
State  Houses  if  there  is  not  enough  room.  We  have  advocated  and  proposed  that 
first  time  offenders  be  sent  back  into  the  communities  from  where  they  came  in 
striped  uniforms  and  chains  to  sweep  the  gutters  and  clear  the  rubbish  from  the 
community  that  they  once  terrorized  -  for  all  to  see.  The  idea  of  prison  drill 
instructors  as  in  the  marines  is  an  idea  that  the  Nation  of  Islam  has  been  using  for 
decades  and  now  we  see  it  being  sparsely  applied  in  prisons  all  over  the  country. 

•  If  the  penal  officials  cannot  rehabilitate  criminals  they  must  be  fired.  It 
costs  more  money  to  go  to  jail  than  to  go  to  Harvard  and  MIT  at  the  same  time. 
Apparently,  instead  of  producing  Nobel  s^olars  they  are  producing  more  hardened 
criminals.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  produced  more  productive  people 
from  out  of  the  prisons  than  all  of  the  country's  programs  combined,  so  we  know 
how  to  solve  that  problem.  Though  ours  is  the  most  successful  prison  reform 
program  in  history,  it  is  also  the  most  resisted. 


The  only  way  to  combat  drugs  is  to  take  the  profit  out  of  dealing  and  put  it  into 
stopping  them.  The  artificial  value  of  drugs  has  overwhelmed  drug  enforcement 
efforts  as  they  currently  are  being  managed.  All  of  those  fighting  drugs  must  wear 
the  same  uniform  and  play  on  the  same  team.  The  third  base  man  should  field 
those  balls  hit  dov^  the  third  base  line  not  fly  balls  to  right  center.  We  must  all  play 
a  part  and  show  our  resolve  in  the  form  of  unity  if  we  are  sincere  about  ending  this 
scourge  of  drugs  in  our  connmunities.  Let's  role  up  our  sleeves  and  really  go  to  war 
and  stamp  out  this  problem  once  and  for  all. 
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October  5,  1989 


My  name  Is  Emmett  Folgert  I  am  t±je  Director  of  Drug  Prevention  Services 
for  tiie  Dorchester  Youth  CoUaborative  in  Boston.    I  have  worked  with  urban 
teens  From  poverty  areas  for  19  years.    Currently  I  direct  a  program  that 
engages  teen  participants  in  recreation,  public  health,  and  safety  entertainment 
events.     We  also  engage  our  teeas  in  the  production  of  records,  music  videos, 
news  specials  and  newspaper  coverage  of  hesilth  and  safety  issues.     We  are 
associated  with  sister  programs  in  cities  on  the  East  Coast  and  Puerto  Rico 
through  the  Eisenhower  Foundation  in  Washington  D.C.  a  foundations  that  is 
currently  Replicating  the  D.Y.C.  model  in  oth&:  cities. 

My  advice  to  this  committee  is  the  following: 

1.  Beyond  appropriate  health  classes  drug  education  is  best  conducted  in 
the  communities  after  school  or  work  during  a  youth  discretionary  time. 
This  is  the  time  that  teens,  in  the  company  of  their  friends,  make 
decisions  of  using  and  selling  drugs. 

2.  Enforcement  is  not  the  answer  to  the  drug  problem.  How  do  we  know 
this?  The  police  have  told  us  so. 

3.  Young  people  are  rarely  the  users  or  sellers  of  drugs.  Many  young 
people  who  were  averted  to  drugs,  later  use  and  deal  as  teens. 

What  is  the  first  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves?  Has  America  given  up 
on  urban  poor  teens,  and  have  urban  poor  teens  given  up  on  America?    The 
honest  answer  to  this  question  is  yes  and  yes.    Just  as  in  our  families  we  can 
never  achieve  discipline  without  relationship,  we  will  not  achieve  discipline  in 
society  without  a  healthy  relationsliip  with  our  teens. 

The  current  drug  proposal  perpetuates  the  status  quo  wliere  teens  and 
society  each  hold  a  piece  of  a  shredded  social  contract. 

*****The  plan  neglects  young  people  age  15  and  older  for  education  wliile  it  is 
tliese  teens  wlio  are  the  most  distressed. 

*****TfiLs  plan  takes  money  from  social  services  resulting  in  Uttle  gain  of  the 
total  resources  for  poor  communities. 

*****This  is  dishonest  and  a  bad  way  to  begin  any  campaign. 

*****Tfiis  plan  tcirgets  education  and  prevention  monies  to  schools  where  youth 
are  compelled  to  attend,  and  treatment  centers  and  ;^ils  where  youth  are 
present  by  court  order  or  medical  distress. 

The  overall  social  policy  message  of  this  plan  is  tliat  our  society  is  angry 
and  afraid  of  our  own  teenagers,  tliat  we  are  a  society  that  will  only  address 
the  drug  LESue  in  the  controlled  environments  of  school  treatment  centers  and 
jails. 
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My  experience  is  that  the  follo.wing  steps  will  be  helpful  in  the 
development  of  a  discipline  and  caring  relationship  with  our  teens  during  this 
crisis. 

*****We  should  fund  community  programs  to  flood  the  crisis  areas  with  positive 
adult  youth  workers  who  love  teens,  the  community,  and  the  nation. 

*****  Police  should  visit  all  teens  centers  and  get  to  know  every  teen  by  name. 

*****  Police  should  protect  teen  centers  from  gangs,  drugs,  and  violence. 

*****We  shouM  produce  public  television,  health  and  safety  entertainment 
specials,  for  teens  in  high  drug  criine  areas. 

*****We  should  heavily  promote  and  produce  public  health  and  safety  events 
during  teens  discretionary  time. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  two  teens  Andrew  Young  and  Lawrence 
McKinnon  to  the  committee.    These  teens  are  from  drug  and  gang  plagued  areas. 
They  have  used  their  entertainment  abilities  and  wisdom  to  touch  the  lives  of 
35,000  high  risk  youth  who  attended  25  performances  during  the  past  year.   I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  these  two  teen  leaders. 
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Hello,  my  name  is  t,awrence  McKinney.    I  am  fourteen  yea  is  old  as 
of  yesterday.   I  live  in  a  ne  i  ghrb-o  r  h  ood  in  Dorchester  that  has  a  lot 
of  crack,  weed,  gangs,  and  violence. 

I  think  we  need  more  media  about  the  drug  situation.   These  little 
sentences  that  they  say  on  television  don't  let  people  know  what  is 
really  happening.   What  really  happens  around  my  way  is  that  dealers 
sit  on  wooden  crates  on  the  corner  and  sell  crack.   They  are  in  a  gang 
and  they  threaten  to  hurt  me  when  I  walk  by.   Outside  of  school  can  also 
be  dangerous.   We  have  young  gangs  and  old  gangs.   The  old  gangs  drive 
new  cars  and  the  young  gangs  look  up  to  them.   Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.    A  drug  dealer   chased  his  girlfriend  to 
my  building  where  she  had  run  because  he  beat  her  up.   He  broke  down  the 
front  door  and  shot  up  the  building  and  my  father's  car. 

Some  of  the  things  I  think  will  help  are:    I  think  it  will  help  if 
kids  have  more  things  to  do.   Most  of  the  parents  are  working  and  the  gangs 
and  drugs  make  the  streets  dangerous.    I  also  think  that  the  peopl  who   jus 
love  to  be  on  the  streets  all  the  time  should  get  jobs  to  build  the  streets 
fix  them  up  and  take  care  of  them  and  clean  them. 

I  am  here  with  my  friend  Drew.   Now  he  will  speak  to  you.   And  Chen 
we  will  answer  any  Questions  that  you  may  have. 


""•:rAir, 


r.;*--  :•,••;  •:  '. !;. 
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Hello,  my  name  is  Andrew  Yoving.    I  am  17  years  old.   I  am  from 
Dorchester.    Ac  nighttime  drug  gangs  come  around  shooting  at  people  out 
of  the  car  windows.   They  fight  9«  lot.   They  see  one  person  with  a  different 
hat  on  and  beat  him  down.   You  can't  look  at  them  in  a  different  way,  they  wil 
shoot  you.      You  can't  walk  up  the  street  with  two  people,  they  think  you're 
in  a  different  gang.    If  you  have  a  nice  coat  like  a  goose  jacket  thev  will 
take  it.   Kids  can't  play  outside  because  of  the  shooting.   Teens  are  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets  because  of  what  goes  on.   Parents  will  worry  if  kids  go 
outside,  the  kids  have  to  stay  in.   You  can't  walk  on  a  street  without 
certain  sneakers  on  your  feet  and  a  certain  hat  on  your  head.   If  you  hang 
around  a  person  who  is  in  a  gang  you  will  get  shot  just  for  being  there. 
We  go  to  school  with  the  police  outside  and  inside  to  keep  people  from  gettin. 
shot  and  stabbed. 

The  Northside  posse  helps  me.   We  are  a   lot  of  rap  groups,  singers, 
and  dancers  who  get  together.   None  of  us  do  drugs  or  crime  and  we  help  each 
other.   DYC  is  a  place  where  we  meet.   DYC  keeps  the  kids  off  the  streets. 
You  do  a  lot  of  games,  pumping  weights,  swimming,  basketball, 

roller  skating,  skiing.   We  make  up  groups  and  help  them  out.   The  oldest 
ones  help  younger  ones  and  the  younger  ones  help  the  real  little  ones.   The 
shows  we  do  help  a  lot  of  people  understand  what  we're  doing.   They   give 
us  a  better  reputation.    It  helps  people  to  learn  that  we're  not  just 
anybody  to  be  afraid  of  just  coming  from  the  streets.   We're  doing  positive 
things.     And  the  shows  that  we  do,  because  they  are  fun.   When  people  see 
us  doing  shows  they  respect  us  for  that.   And  all  I  have  to  say  is  I'm  going 


to  keep  on  doing  what  I  got  to  do  the  best!   Peace 
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DROP-A-DIME   REPORT    CRIME 
INTELLIGENCE   DATA,    INC. 


FOUhfDED  1983 


P.O.  BOX  644 

DORCHESTER.  MA  02125-0005 

617-427-1169 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING.  1989  24 HOUR TIPLINE 

617-t27-DIME 
ROXBURY-S  BOYS  &  GIRLS  CLUB. 

ROXBURY,        riASSnCHUSETTS        lO/B/89 


I.  COME  BEFORE  YOU  WITH  RESERVATION  AND  LACK  OF 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  WHAT  THIS  HEARING  t^ANS  FOR  THIS  COMMUNITY 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  YEARS  AGO, I  CAME  BEFORE  THIS  SAME  COMMITTEE  WITH 
GREAT  HOPES  AND  EXPECTATIONS , PLUS. A  BILL  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  HAVING 
(75)  COPIES   OF  MY  STATEMENT.  AT  THAT  TIME  THIS  COMMUNITY  WP.' 
EXPERIENCING  IT'S   FIRST  TASTE  OF  STREET  LEVEL  DRUGS 
PEDDLING. HEROIN.  COCAINE  HAD  NOT  REACHED  THE  HANDS  OF  LITTLE 
CHILDERN  TO  SELL. 

SINCE  THEN  THE  ILLEGAL  DRUG  TRADE  HAS  MUSHROOMED  IN  THIS 
COMMUNITY.  FIP.ST  WITH  STREET  LEVEL  CHEAP  COCAINE,  THEN  'CRACK" 
AND  NOW  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A  RECURRENCE  OF  METHAMPHET AMINE 
CALLED"  CRANK. ICE. AND  GO-FAST "WHICH  CAN  BE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
MADE  SMOKEABLE.  THE  RUSH  ONE  RECEIVES  FROM  THIS  DRUG  IS  KNOWN  TO 
LAST  FOR  30  MINUTES. BUT  WILL  KEEP  THE  USER  AWAKE  FOR  3  TO  24 
HOURS.  USERS  BECOME  PARANOID. LEADING  TO  A  DANGER  OF  UNCONTROLLED 
ACTIONS  FROM  THE  USER.    SINCE  THIS  DRUG  IS  LAB  MANUFACTURED  IT 
CAN  BE  SOLD  CHEAPER  THAN  CRACK..   MOST  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  SELLING 
DRUGS  NOW. ALREADY. MAKE  MORE  MONEY  THAN  THEIR  PARENT/S. 
GUNS. DRUGS. AND  YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IS  NOW  A  WAY  OF  LIFE, HERE. 
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DROP-A-DIME    REPORT    CRIME 
INTELLIGENCE   DATA,    INC. 


FOUNDED  1983 

P.O.  BOX  644 

DORCHESTER,  MA  02125-0005 
617-427-1169 
-2- 

24  HOUR  TIPLINE 
617-427-DIME 


CONT.        DO  we:  HA\/E  drugs  HERH  in  ROXBURY-BCSTHN  ?  YES. 
DO  WE  NEED  ASSISTANCE  ?  YES. 

PROGRArlS  SUCH  AS:  DROP-A-DIME,  HAS  A  CG.N'STANCE  STRUGGLE 
WITH  FUNDING  TO  PROVIDE  IT'S  SERVICE  TO  RESIDENTS . TREATMENT 
CENTERS  ARE  FOREVER  CLOSING  BECAUSE  OF  THE  LACK  OF 
FUNDING, TREATMENT  ON  DEMAND  IS  A  FRONT-LINE  NEED, IT  IS  NOW  YEARS 
DOWN  THE  LINE  AND  I  AM  STILL  SETTING  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  AND 
ASKING  FOR  HELP,  HELP  FOR  DROP-A-DIME,  HELP  FOR  TREATMENT  ON 
DEMAND  AIvlD  HELP  FOR  THE  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  THE  NEW  AND  VERY 
YOUNG.  ...  DRUG  ABUSERS  FOR  THE  "SO^'s.        DROP-A-Dine.  IS  AN 
ANTI-DRUG  ANONYMOUS  TIP  LINE, IT'S  THE  INFORMATION  CONDUIT 
BETWEEN  THE  LAW-ENFORCEMENT  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  PJESIDENTIAL 
COMMUNITY.  DROP-A-DIME, ALSO,  PROVIDES  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL  SUCH 
AS  THE  BOOK;  DRUGS  IN  BOSTON.  NEIGHBORHOOD- WATCH  MANUAL. 
(  INC: SPEACH, TRAINING  MANUAL). 

THANK  YOU, 
GEORGETTE  WATSON. 
PRESIDENT  &    CO-FOUNDER. 
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February  1,  19a9 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern 


I  would  like  to  -take  this  opportunity  to  go  on  record  in  support 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Drop-A-Dime  Report  Crime  Intelligence  Data, 
Inc.  Drop-A-Dime  has  proven  to  be  a  provider  of  valuable  assistance 
to  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

Over  the  past  f i ve-and-one -half  years,  Drop-A-Dime  has  emerged 
as  a  leader  in  community  crime  watch  organizations,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dedication  and  tenacity  of  their  small,  but  capable 
staff.  Drop-A-Dime  continues  to  provide  the  Boston  Police 
Department  with  vital  intelligence  information,  mostly  regarding  the 
trafficking  and  use  of  drugs  within  the  City's  neighborhoods. 
Needless  to  say,  the  information  received  from  Drop-A-Dime  has 
proven  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  police  department,  and  has 
resulted  in  numerous  arrests  over  the  past  five  years. 

An  example  of  Drop-A-Dime  assistance  can  be  demonstrated  by 
citing  some  statistics  for  calendar  year  19a3.  These  statistics  are 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Area  B,  due  to  the  sheer 
volume  of  tips  submitted  for  Roxbury-Ma ttapan.  In  1988,  we  have 
compiled  364  submitted  tips  with  documented  follow-up.  From  these 
tips,  the  Boston  Police  Department  made  29  arrests,  which  translates 
into  an  S-i  success  rate.  In  summation,  one  of  approximately  every 
twelve  tips  submitted  results  in  an  arrest  based  on  this  data. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  is  very  grateful  to  Drop-A-Dime  for 
the  service  they  have  provided  to  us,  and  we  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  successful  relationship  with  them  in  the  future.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  offer  my  support  to  Drop-A-Dime  and 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  throughout  the 
neighborhoods  of  Boston. 


Si  ncerely , 


feph   C.    Carter 
iperintendent ,    Chief 
ireau   of    Special   Operations 


JCC/bvr 


Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor/POLICE  DEPARTMENT/i54  Berkeley  Street  021 1 6 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


(Miss: 


scacemenc) 


In  1933,  DROP-A-DIME,  che  anonymous  anti-drug  ti?  line  was  created 
because  of  an  out-dry  for  relief  from  Che  illegal  drug  activity 
chat  was  devastating  a  comaunity  in  che  Boston  area.  The  purpose 
for  Che  cip  line,  is  to  provide  information  about  illegal  drug 
activity  Co  law  enforcs-aent  bv  community  residents. 
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Now  in  1983,  DROP-A-DIME  is  servicing  thousands  of  residents 
living  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  become  a 
national  model  in  providing  workshops  across  Che  counCry.  The  long 
range  goal  is  Co  have  citizens  become  involved  with  controlling 
Cheir  neighborhoods  against  street  level  drug  Crade.  The  formation 
of  chapters  and  or  affiliates  would  crack,  license  plates  and 
persons  involved  with  che  illegal  drug  crade  Chereby  creating   a 
grass  roots  communication  data  bank. 

DROP-A-DIME ' s  phone  system  has  expanded  this  year  Co  cen  lines,  we 
have  modernized  our  office  equipmenc  Co  include  facsimile  and 
computerization.  VISTA/ AC TIOM  provides  us  with  volunteers  trained 
for  community  mobilization.  All  of  these  acquisitions  enable  us  to 
work  cowards  our  goal  of  becoming  institutionalized. 

It  has  become  Che  mandaCe  of  DROP-A-DIME  Co  build  communication 
between  law  enforcement  and  community  residents,  Co  decrease  Che 
illegal  screet  drug  crade,  and  service  a  large  network  of  callers 
consist.ing  of  all  races  and  backgrounds. 

It  is  our  pledge  at  DROP-A-DIME  Co  continue  Co  provide 
confidencialLcy  Co  che  caller  and  continue  Co  assist  ochers  wlch 
developing  self  help  abilities  Co  conquer  che  war  againsc  drugs. 


Georgette  Watson 
President  and  Co-founder 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMANDA  HOUSTON  FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 


-,.  It 


Hearing  held  at  Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Friday,  October  6,  1989 
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I  HAVE  LIVED  AT  MY  PRESENT  ADDRESS  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS.   I  HAVE  LIVED 
IN  THIS  COMMUNIT  MOST  OF  MY  64  YEARS.  THIS  SHOULD  MAKE  IT  APPARENT  THAT  I 
CARE  A  GREAT  DEAL  FOR  THE  ROXBURY  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  THE  CHOICE 
TO  LEAVE  OR  STAY  UNTIL  RECENTLY  WAS  MINE.   I  STATE  THIS  ONLY  TO  EMPHASIZE 
HOW  SERIOUS  I  AM  AS  I  MAKE  MY  STATEMENT. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  COMING  TO  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD  TWENTY  YEARS  TOO  LATE.  WE, 
WHO  HAVE  INVESTED  OUR  RESOURCES  AND  LIVES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  HAVE  CRIED  OUT  FOR 
HELP  LOUDLY  AND  CLEARLY  FOR  YEARS.  WE  DID  NOT  CLUMP  TOGETHER  IN  SHADOWS  AND 
GRIPE  TO  OURSELVES  BUT  OPENLY  VOICED  OUR  CONCERNS  AND  FEARS  AS  WE  WATCHED 
THE  SO  CALLED  DRUG  PROBLEM  GROW.  WE  MET  WITH  PRESENT  AND  FORMER  MAYORS 
AND  WITH  THE  PRESS  PROCLAMING  THAT  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS  WERE  UNDER  SIEGE  AND  THAT 
THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  LIVES  WAS  BEING  DESTROYED.  NOW  THAT  THE  ADMISSION  THAT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  A  "DRUG  PROBLEM"  IS  "HOT"  AND  "IN"  AND  LET  US  NOT  FORGET 
"EXOTIC"  WE  ARE  NEITHER  FLATTERED  NOR  IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  ATTENTION  WE  ARE  NOW 
GETTING. 

TO  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  HOMESTEAD  STREET,  THE  "DRUG  PROBLEM"  FIRST  AND 
FOREMOST  MEANS  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  LOSS  OF  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  FOR  DESPITE 
OUR  FEAR  OF  THEIR  GUNS,  SUPPLIED  TO  THEM  BY  ADULTS  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  COMMUNITY, 
WE  LOVE  OUR  CHILDREN  AND  TAKE  NO  JOY  IN  THE  TROUBLED  CONFUSION  OF  THEIR  PRESENT 
LIVES.  THIS  IS  A  POOR  WORKING  CLASS  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  BLACKS  AND  HISPANICS. 
MANY  OF  THEM  HAVE  LIVED  HERE  FOR  TWENTY- FIVE  AND  THRITY  YEARS.   IT  IS  A 
WONDERFUL  MIX  OF  PROFESSIONALS,  SEMI-PROFESSIONALS  AND  PLAIN  OLE  WORKING 
FOLKES.  MOST  OF  THE  OLD  TIME  RESIDENTS  HAVE  ONLY  THEIR  HOMES  TO  SHOW  FOR 
THEIR  LIFETIME  OF  WORK.  WE  LIVE  AS  SECOND  CLASS  CITIZENS  OF  THIS  CITY, 
UNABLE  TO  GET  PROPER  CARE  OR  SERVICE  FOR  OUR  HANDICAPPED  AND  ELDERLY,  NO 
DELIVERY  SERVICE  FROM  COMMERICAL  VENDOWS  SUCH  AS  FOOD  DELIVERY  FROM  SUPER- 
MARKETS, LAUNDRY  AND  RUG  CLEANING  AND,  AND  HOME  EXAMINATION  FOR  VARIOUS 
INSURANCES— ALL  READILY  AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY.  OTHER  THAN  MEETINGS 
ABOUT  THE  "DRUG  PROBLEMS"  LITTLE  SOCIAL  LIFE  GOES  ON.  OUR  FRIENDS  WHO 
LIVE  OUTSIDE  THE  AREA  ARE  TERRIFIED  TO  COME  INTO  THE  "CASBAR."  MANY  OF 
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AMANDA  HOUSTON   -  2 


OUR  CHILDREN  HAVE  NEVER  BROUGHT  A  FRIEND  HOME  TO  SPEND  THE  NIGHT.  THIS 
STIGMATIZES  THE  YOUNGSTERS  ON  THE  BLOCK.   IT  COSTS  A  PREMIUM  TO  LIVE  IN  THE 
AREA  FOR  WE  MUST  PUT  UP  FENCES  WE  DO  NOT  WANT,  INSTALL  LIGHTS  AND  OTHER 
SAFETY  DEVICES.  YET  EVEN  AFTER  THESE  PRECAUTIONARY  STEPS  ARE  TAKEN,  WE  CANNOT 
PLANT  FLOWERS  IN  OUR  TWO  BY  FOUR  YARDS.  THE  DEALERS  PLANT  THEIR  CROPS  FIRST— 
OFTEN  LEAVING  BEHIND  DANGEROUS  DRUG  PARAPHERNALIA  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN  AND  GRAND_ 
CHILDREN  TO  PLAY  WITH.  THIS  AND  THE  FACT  THAT  THEIR  FRIENDS  ARE  AFRAID  TO 
VISIT  IS  VERY  HARD  ON  THE  CHILDREN.  WHILE  OTHER  PROPERTY  VALUES  IN  SURROUNDING 
AREAS  HAVE  ESCALATED  OUR  PROPERTY  HAS  DECLINED.   I  COULD  GO  ON  BUT  WE  ALL 
KNOW  THAT  WHEREVER  THIS  COMMISSION  HEARS  TESTIMONY  THE  STORY  IS  THE  SAME. 
MIDDLE  CLASS  BLACK  AND  HSIPANIC  NEIGHBORHOODS  LOOK  LIKE  SOWETO,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SOLUTIONS?  ROXBURY  AND  OTHER  ROXBURYS  ALL  OVER  THIS  COUNTRY  HAVE 
ENDURED  YEARS  OF  DEATH,  DESTRUCTION,  AND  DEVESTATION— THE  VERY  WORDS  USED 
TO  DESCRIBE  HURRICANE  HUGO.  NOW  THAT  THERE  IS  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  THE 
"DRUG  PROBLEM"  EVEN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  THE  NEXT  LOGICAL  STEP  IS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  DECLARE  THE  AREAS  UNDER  DISCUSSION  DISASTER  AREAS  AND 
OFFER  THESE  NEIGHBORHOODS  THE  POWER  AND  RESOURCES  TO  BRING  THEM  BACK  TO 
DECENT  STANDARDS  AND  QUALITY  DUE  LAW  ABIDING  CITIZENS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 
THIS  WILL  BE  DONE  IF  YOU  ARE  SERIOUS.   IF  YOU  ARE  HERE  TO  PASS  OUT  A 
FEW  PATRONAGE  JOBS,  AND  A  FEW  BUCKS  FOR  SHOWTIME,  NOTHING  WILL  CHANGE,  OR  MORE 
ACCURATELY  WILL  BECOME  WORST  AND  WE  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THESE  COMMUNITIES  WILL 
BE  MORE  VICTIMIZED. 

AS  THE  OLD  BLUES  SONG  STATES  "  I  SENT  FOR  YOU  YESTERDAY  AND  HERE 
YOU  COME  TODAY."  YOU  KNOW  MY  STORY,  I  HAVE  BEEN  POLITE  ENOUGH  TO  RETELL 
IT  TO  YOU,  NOW  I  WANT  TO  KNOW  YOURS.     THANK  YOU. 
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METRO-BOSTON  ALIVE 

116  Roxbury  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 


Telephone:  427-8  192 

October  6,1989 

Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Chairman 

U.S.  House  Of  Representatives 

Select  Committee  On  Narcotics  Abuse  And  Control 

Mr  Chairman  and  other  Honorable  Committee  Members: 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  Boston  and  particularly  to  my  community  of 
Roxbury.   I'm  very  honored  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

My  name  is  Gregory  Davis,  I  was  born  and  raised  here  in  Roxbury.   I  am  presently  the 
founder  and  executive  director  of  Metro  Boston  Alive  (see  attach  sheets).  Educational 
Consultant  for  Freedom  From  Chemical  Dependency  and  Clinical  Coordinator  for  the  Dimock 
Detoxification  Unit  here  in  Roxbury.   I'm  so  emotionally  touched  to  appear  today  to  address 
this  committee  on  such  a  personal  issue  which  is  so  close  to  me  because  I  am  a  recovering 
addict,  who  by  the  Grace  of  God,  has  been  able  to  turn  twenty-five  years  of  active  use  and 
addiction  to  drugs,  and  who  witnessed  my  mother  and  brother  die  from  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
into  a  life  free  from  all  Mood  Altering  chemicals  for  over  seven  years.   Today  I  have  choser 
to  use  my  life  to  support  the  sick  and  suffering  casualties  of  this  drug  war  by  being  an 
excample  by  living  drug  free  and  directing  them  into  treatment  and  empowering  them  through 
education  to  make  the  kind  of  choices  which  will  enable  them  to  live  free  again. 

I  have  however,  been  sadden  over  the  past  few  years  of  my  recovery,  as  I  continue  to  see 
my  young  and  old  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  races  and  their  parents  fall  victims  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dealing.   Our  society  has  become  more  reactive  with  incarceration  as  an 
alternative  to  treatment  when  now  is  the  time  for  our  nation  to  become  pro-active  for 
treatment  and  economic  opportunity  for  those  members  of  our  society  victimized  by  th^  killer 
Cocaine,  Crack,  Alcohol  and  Herion.  We  can  no  longer  Bandaid  the' drug  problem  just  \fcl3th  law 
Enforcement,  Jails  and  stiff er  laws.  We  realize  that  we  need  to  take  a  Wholistic  approch 
which  must  include  treatment  expansion,  employment  opportunity  and  education. 

Most  addicts  and  alcoholics  in  this  community  and  across  this  country  are  poor,  unemployed, 
people  of  color  and  without  health  insurance,  which  prevents  them  from  entering  most  Detox 
and  treatment  programs.   In  Roxbury  there  are  at  least  three  Free-Detoxification  units. 
Addicts  are  still  turned  away  due  to  lack  of  bed  space  which  is  due  to  the  lack  of  commitmer 
of  our  system  (Government)  to  fund  or  expand  programs  of  this  nature. 


Continued  on  page  two; 
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The  Results; 

This  past  summer,  my  community  experier>ced  ''Terror  and  Violence"  due  to  drug  related 
Turf  Wars,  amoung  our  youth  involved  in  so-called  "Gangs".  An  eleven  year  old  girl 
was  killed  while  sitting  on  a  mailbox  in  front  of  her  home,  while  youth  were  driving 
by  shooting  at  rivial  gang  members. 

A  mother  was  shot  in  a  neighborhood  park  while  playing  with  her  little  girl  when  rivial 
gangs  had  an  all  out  shooting  for  so-called  respect. 

A  off-duty  security  guard  was  butality  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death  by  youth  while  working 
through  a  neighborhood  park.   There  has  been  random  shooting  sprees  thouthout  my  community 
amoung  our  youth. 

The  most  recent  killing  which  still  stands  strong  in  our  hearts  and  minds  was  the  death  of 
a  community  activist  and  minister  of  the  Nation  of  Islem  who  worked  closely  with  the  gangs. 

Our  school  system  has  become  both  a  "Policial  Football  and  resembles  a  prison  with  security 
and  violence.   I  have  found  that  "Fourth  graders"  are  experiencing  the  so-called  "Safe  Drug", 
alcohol,  and  seven  out  of  ten  students  from  the  tenth  through  twelth  grade  are  using  either 
weekly  or  daily  the  "High  Class  drug  Cocaine.   We  as  a  society  don't  support  the  "Non  Users" 
we  continue  to  focus  on  the  dealers  and  users  .   The  Parent,  has  no  place  to  deal  with  their 
feelings  and  don't  trust  the  system  and  are  left  with  the  confussion  and  pain  of  their  childr 
who  may  be  using  or  selling  drugs. 

The  Church,  is  struggling  to  protect  it's  own  group  and  our  Family  Structure  has  collapsed. 
Hopelessness  and  powerlessness  is  the  family  experience  from  this  drug  war. 

Recommendations ; 

We  must  as  a  Community,  City,  State  and  Nation  began  to  send  a  message  that"A  Drug  Is  A  Drug, 
Is  A  Drug",  including  Alcohol. 

We  must  do  more  to  support  the  "Non  Users"  in  our  schools  and  communities. 

Parents  must  have  a  place  in  the  community  that  is  safe  to  deal  with  their  feelings  and 
learn  how  to  not  enable  their  children  but  to  support  their  children  with  education  and 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  how  it  affects  the  total  family. 

Detoxification  and  Treatment  programs  must  be  expanded  to  service  those  members  of  our  societ 
who  needs  and  want  it. 

Education  is  the  Key  to  this  War  on  Drugs,  we  must  use  education  towards  family  and  communit> 
empowerment.   We  can  no  longer  rely  an  outdated  booklet  for  Drug  Free  Schools  which  our 
Drug  Czar  Mr  Bennett  believes  is  effective. 

We  must  use  the  experiences  of  "Recovering  men  and  women"  in  our  educational  agenda  in  our 
schools. 

Funding  priorities  must  be  in  the  areas  of  Treatment  and  Housing  and  for  once.  Law  Enforcemei 
need  to  follow.  This  war  cannot  become  a  "Political  resolution  but  a  Human  resolution  that 
is  Just  and  Humane.  People  of  Color  and  Poor,  Homeless  can  no  longer  be  the  casualties  of  tl 
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METBO'BOSTON  ALIVE 

116  Roxbury  Street 
Roxbury,  Maeeachueette  02119 

Tmimphonm:  427»9192 

HZSlOnr  AMD  FHZLOaOPBY 

Metro-Boston  Xliv*  was  founded  by  thr««  rttcov«ring  addicts,  la 
r«bru&ry,  1986.  Ttvas«  thr««  peopU  shared  cannon  sxpsrisncss  and 
parsonal  goals  for  thsas«lv«s  and  for  thair  peopla.  Two  of  thesa  re- 
cover ing  addicts  vfara  Black  and  tha  third  White.  They  felt  the  ne«l  to 
find  a  way  to  give  back  to  their  communities  what  Ood  had  given  so  f realy 
to  them  —  The  Awareness  of  Life  and  the  process  of  Living  a  Drua-Fre« 
t.ifa  X  D*v  at  a  Time. 

They  began  to  talk  with  othar  recovering  men  and  women  and  soon  found  they 
shared  the  same  commitment  towards  giving  to  others  in  order  to  keep  their 
gift  which  ood  had  given  to  them. 

Our  collective  axperieaeas  became  o|^  coonon  goal  which  was  to  become 
active  in  our  community  to  create  a  Safe  place  where  newly  recovering 
addicts  can  became  exposed  to  our  journey  of  recovery,  a  place  where  they 
can  enhance  their  new^lifa  through  learning,  sharing  and  socialising  with 
'other  recovering  addicts.  Our  method  began  to  take  the  form  of  education 
and  outreach  into  our  eenmunity  regarding  the  reality  of  the  Killer  of  our 
children  axxd  adults... Drugs,  Alcohol  and  Crack  addictions. 

We  developad  a  basketball,  softball  and  volleyball  tesm,  whioh  began 
to  travel  into  the  Ma&sachusett/Correctional  Institutions  to  create 
competition  and  fellowship  with  the  prisoners.  This  method  became  our 
first  step  towards  "Carrying  the  Message*'  of  Recovery  to  men  and  %iomen.  We 
became  "Living  proof  of  this  message  -  that  there  is  Life,  Hope  and 
Opportxinity  to  live  and  become  productive  members  of  our  coanunity  upon 
release  from  Prisons,  Treatment  Facilities,  and  Hospitals.  We  are 
committed  towards  continued  support  and  to  carry  the  torch  of  love  which 
our  own  fellowship  of  K.A.  and  A. A.  gave  us.  We  make  ourselves  available 
for  other  addicts  seeking  help  during  the  early  transition  into  this  new 
life. 

Our  group  began  to  organize  weekly  dances  to  continue  to  provide  that 
safe  place  for  addicts  recovering,  where  they  could  socialize  in  a  clean 
and  sober  environment,  which  enabled  them  for  the  first  time  to  share, 
learn  and  establish  sxtpport  systems. 

We  have  added  a  Youth  Component  to  our  organization:  youth  helping  other 
youth  by  going  into  schools^,  churches,  and  community  centers  carrying  the 
message  of  a  drug  free  life. 

We  travel  as  a  group  throughout  the  country  in  fellowship  with  other  men 
and  women  in  recovery.  Through  the  use  of  sports  such  as  basketball  and 
volleyball,  through  sharing  in  workshops,  socializing  at  dances  and  outings 
vw  help  create  unity  among  recovering  addicts  nation  wide. 

'we  CARHY  THE  M£SSAQ£' 
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METRO-BOSTON  ALIVE 

116  Roxbury  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 


Telephone:  42  7-8  192 


MISSION  STATEMENT 


We  seek  to  create  and  preserve  in  the  city  of  Boston 
an  atmosphere  to  bring  those  who  perceive  themselves  to  be 
outside,  into  the  inside  of  this  community.   For  men,  woment 
and  children  to  come  together  in  comfort  and  safety  in  respect 
and  openness.   To  share  cultural  understanding  and  to  educate 
one  another.   We  seek  to  break  down  barriers  between  people  and 
lift  up  and  celebrate  the  diversity  and  commonality  of  people 
in  our  community.   We  intend  to  do  this  through  festival, 
celebration,  service  and  meetings,  social  service  advocacy,  and 
most  importantly  -  education  of  those  without  material  access 
or  means.   Those  struggling  for  self-determination  and 
empowerment,  we  exist,  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  fellowship 
with  one  another,  struggling  to  be,  to  know,  to  serve,  to 
live.   The  uses  and  principles  are  those  of  the  best  of 
spiritual  traditions  we  seek  -  RECONCILISTION,  PEACE ,  and 
JUSTICE. 


'W£  CARRY  THE  MESSAGE' 
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METRO-BOSTON  ALIVE 

116  Roxbury  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 


T0l0phon9:  42  7-8192 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Our  purpose  is  to  educate,  support  and  be  available  to  addicts  seeking 
help  from  the  addiction  of  drugs. 

We  are  organizing  in  our  community  to  become  a  non-profit  organization. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  fight  off  this  killer  known  to  us  a  drug 
addiction,  it  is  important  that  all  concerned  people  of  our 
communities  and  cities  work  together.  We  must  work  with  the 
police,  courts  emd  other  community  agencies,  to  make  life  liveable  and 
safe  in  our  communities. 

EDUCATION:  We  have  committed  our  organization  to  go  to  schools, 
churces  and  community  agencies  to  share  our  experiences  and  knowledge 
of  addiction  to  youth,  families  and  friends  of  addicts  still  using. 

We  establish  workshops  and  seminars  on  the  process  of  recovery  and  the 
need  for  support  systems. 

We  refer  addicts  seeking  help  to  treatment  centers  and  detox  units. 

SOCIAL:  We  provide  dances  weekly,  trips  and  outings  so  newly 
recovering  addicts,  their  families  and  friends  can  experience  a  Sober 
and  Clean  social  environment  which  enhances  their  recovery. 

We  established  an  annual  Christmas  party  for  children  of  single-parent 
households,  and  children  of  parents  in  recovery. 

We  host  an  annual  banquet  to  give  appreciation  and  acknowledgment 
to  the  community  and  Metro-Boston  Alive  members  who  have  given  of 
themselves  to  help  addicts  who  still  suffer. 

OUTREACH:  We  participate  in  community  forums,  seminars  and  workshops, 
educate  our  public  to  the  realities  of  drug  addictions. 

We  participate  in  the  political  arena  to  bring  an  awareness  to  our 
politicians  that  there  our  people  who  are  suffering  and  homeless  who 
are  being  neglected,  and  need  help. 

We  work  against  crime,  drug  dealing  and  Incarceration  of  sick  people 
within  our  community. 

Our  purpose  is  Educatioa  and  Support — not  incarceration. 
'WE  CABRY  THE  MESSAGE' 
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DRUG  FACTS 


ALCOHOL:  (slang:  booze,  brew) 

Method  of  Use:  Oral 

Effects:  Lasi  4-12  hours 

Relaxation,  decreased  alertness,  impaired  coordination 
Chronic  use;  brain,  liver,  and  stomach  damage 

Additional  Facts:  A  12-ounce  can  of  beer,  4-ounce  glass  of 

wine,  and  I -ounce  of  liquor  all  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  burned  at  the  rate  of 
1/2-ounce  per  hour.  Nothing  will  speed  up  this  proc- 
ess. 

Note  to  Parents:  A  number  of  parents  find  that  their  own 

liquor  supplies  have  been  watered  down  or  replaced  by 
water  (gin  or  vodka  bottles).  It  is  recommended  that  if 
parents  are  concerned  that  their  child  and/or  friends 
may  be  tempted,  that  liquor  at  home  be  either  locked 
or  removed  from  the  home. 
COCAINE:  (slang:  coke,  snow,  caine,  toot,  happy  dust,  uptown) 

Method  of  Use:  Snorted  or  sniffed,  oral,  smoked,  injected 

Effects:  Lasts  20  minutes  to  4-8  hours 

Exhilaration,  increased  alertness 

Chronic    use:    restlessness,    irritability,    personality 

changes,  psychosis,  depression,  and  fatigue 

High  dependence  (of  10  users  4  will  have  "problems." 

and  2  will  become  addicted) 

Additional  Facts:  When  taught  to  self-administer  cocaine, 
animals  will  continue  the  process  until  death. 
Cocaine's  reputation  as  a  recreational  and  expensive 
drug  has  made  it  popular  as  a  "status"  symbol 
"Speedballing  ':  taking  cocaine  and  heroin  together 
(cause  of  John  Belushi"s  death) 

Paraphernalia:  Razor  blades  used  to  make  "lines"  for  nasal 

ingestion,  rolled  dollar  bills  or  straws  used  to  snort  the 
line 

Street  Price:  $100/gram 

LSD:  (Lysergic  Acid  Diethylamide)  (slang:  acid,  trips, 
cubes,  window  pane,  microdots) 

Method  of  Use:  Oral 

Effects:  Lasts  8-14  hours 

Alteration  of  perceptions,  breakdowns  of  inhibitions, 
euphoria,  relaxation 

Chronic  use:  Increased  delusions,  panic,  psychosis 
Low  dependence 

Additional  Facts:  LSD  is  many  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  any  other  hallucinogen  and  will  produce 
"flashbacks"  or  recurrence  of  hallucinations  and  expe- 
riences often  resulting  in  extreme  psychosis 

Street  Price:  $5/hit 

Note  to  Parents:  Low  grade  LSD  is  being  sold  as  mescaline. 

MARIJUANA  (Cannabis  Sativa):  (slang:  pot.  grass,  hash,  joint, 
weed,  chi,  bones,  reefer) 

Method  of  Use:  Smoked,  oral 

Effects:  Lasts  2-4  hours 

Relaxation,  euphoria,  increased  pulse,  alteration  of  in- 
hibitions 

Chronic  use:  distorts  memory;  effects  reproductive  ca- 
pabilities; damages  lung  and  lung  function;  psychosis 
Moderate  to  high  dependence 

Additional  Facts:  The  most  active  mind-altering  agent  in 

marijuana  is  THC.  The  THC  from  one  "joint"  takes 
4-6  weeks  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body. 
Carcinogenic   potential:    marijuana   has   a   21    times 
greater  cancer  risk  than  tobacco.  Also  raises  risk  of 
emphysema  and  bronchitis. 

City  of  Boston  •  Mayor 


Paraphernalia:  Cigarette  papers  to  roll  joints,  water  pipes, 
home-made  water  pipes 

Street  Price:  $60/ounce 
MESCALINE:  (slang:  beans) 

Method  of  Use:  Smoked  or  swallowed  as  capsules  or  tablets 

Effects:  User  feels  first  effects  of  drug  30-90  minutes  after 
taking  it 

Dilated  pupils,  higher  body  temperature,  increased 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure,  sweating,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sleeplessness 
Alterations  of  perceptions 

User  may  feel  several  different  emotions  at  once  or 
swing  rapidly  from  one  emotion  to  another. 

Additional  Facts:  Mescaline  comes  from  the  peyote  cactus 

and  although  it  is  not  as  strong  as  LSD.  its  effects  are 
similar 

Street  Price:  S3-5/hit 

Note  to  Parents:  See  LSD  note  regarding  the  fact  that  most 
street  mescaline  is  in  fact  low-grade  LSD. 
MUSHROOMS:  (slang:  "shrooms") 

Sold  as  hallucinogens.  See  LSD  (above). 
PCP:  (slang:  angel  dust,  killer  weed,  crystal) 

Method  of  Use:  Smoked,  swallowed,  snoned,  injected 

Effects:  Time  varies 

Reaction  varies  from  relaxation  and  euphoria  to  vivid 
distortions,  paranoia,  psychosis 

Chronic  use:  memory  disturbances,  speech  problems, 
anxiety,  violent  and/or  self-destructive  behavior 
Moderate  to  high  dependence 

Additional  Facts:  There  is  no  antitoxin  for  the  effect  of 

PCP,  and  because  of  the  unpredictability  of  effects,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  street  drugs 
used  today. 
AMPHETAMINES:  (slang:  speed,  uppers,  bennies,  crystal  meth) 

Brand  Names:  Benzedrine,  Biphetamine,  Desoxyn,  Dexed- 
rine,  Methedrine,  Preludin. 

Method  of  Use:  Oral,  injected 

Effects:  Lasts  4-12  hours 

Increased  alertness,  excitations,  anxiety,  dilation  of  pu- 
pils, loss  of  appetite 

Chronic  use;  irritability,  restlessness,  insomnia.  psycho- 
High  dependence 

Additional  Facts:  Test  animals  will  self-adminster  ampheta- 
mines until  death.  Users  "feel  better"  under  the  influ- 
ence of  amphetamines,  but  their  performance  deterio- 
rates. 
BARBITURATES  AND  RELATED  SEDATIVES:  (slang:  reds, 
yellow  jackets,  barbs,  downers,  ludes,  sopors) 

Brand  Names:  Amytal,  Nembutal,  Phenobarbital.  Seconal. 
Tuinal.  Doriden.  Quaalude.  Sopor,  etc. 

Method  of  Use:  Oral,  intravenous,  rectal 

Effects:  Lasts  2-12  hours 

Relaxed,  decreased  alertness,  impaired  coordination, 
sleep 

Chronic  use  results  in  brain  and  liver  damage,  confu- 
sion, withdrawal. 
High  dependency 

Additional  Facts:  Barbiturates  and  alcohol  are  deadly  in 

combination.   Many  accidental  overdoses  involve  the 
mixing  of  the  two. 


Raymond  L.  Flynn 
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TESTIMONY 


For 

Individuals 
Recovering 
Sound 
Thinking,  Inc. 


Chairman 

Locksley  Bryan 
Vice  Chairmen 

Noel  Johnson 
Eric  Grey 
Clerk 

Idris  Bilal 
Treasurer 

Barrington  Henry 
Executive  Director 
Nathaniel  Hakim  Askia 

Administrative  OHIcm 

34  Intervale  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02121 
(617)  445-6009 
The  FIRST  STEP 

Counseling  Center 

34  Intervale  Street 

Dorchester.  MA  02121 
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Given  before  the  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
Friday,  October  6,  1989 


My  name  is  Nathaniel  Hakim  Askia.  I  am  the 
President  of  an  organization  called  For  In- 
dividuals Recovering  Sound  Thinking,  Inc.,  also 
known  as  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.,  which  is  the  oldest 
community-based  drug  rehabilitation  program  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  largest  drug  treatment  program  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  where  we  have  been  located  for  the 
past  22  years.  I  am  also  Chairperson  of  Senator  John 
Kerry's  Advisory  Committee  on  Substance  Abuse  but, 
rather  than  boring  you  with  my  credentials,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  next  few  minutes  to  explain  to  you  how 
the  people  in  our  community  view  President  Bush's  War 
on  Drugs. 

First  of  all,  we  applaud  any  and  all  efforts 
to  fight  drug  abuse  because  no  community  has  been  har- 
der hit  by  drugs  and  the  violence  that  has  become 
associated  with  drugs.  Simply  put,  the  violence 
around  narcotics  trafficking  is  the  worst  that  it  has 
ever  been  in  this  country,  to  the  point  where  no  one 
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feels  safe  walking  the  streets.  The  violence  is 
evferywhere,  to  the  point  where  members  of  my  own 
family  have  been  wounded  in  the  shootings. 

So,  we  are  very  grateful  for  everything  that  the 
President  is  doing  on  the  issue  of  drug  abuse,  but  we 
also  have  some  serious  questions  about  how  the  war  on 
drugs  is  going  to  be  fought. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  reducing  the 
demand  for  drugs  through  sterner  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  specifically  through  harsher  penalties 
for  the  casual  user.   Behind  these  statements,  we  hear 

a  dangerous  trend  toward  blaming  the  victim  once 
again.  It  has  taken  two  decades  for  the  American 
people  to  understand  that  drug  abusers  are  sick 
people  who  need  help,  not  criminals  who  need  to  be 
incarcerated. 

If  we  allow  this  new  attitude  to  prevail,  it 
will  have  the  opposite  effect  to  the  one  the  presi- 
dent intends.  Instead  of  driving  drug  abusers  into 
treatment,  it  will  drive  them  away  from  treatment. 
If  they  think  of  themselves  as  criminals,  rather 
than  as  sick  people,  they  have  no  incentive  to 
seek  the  help  they  need. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  people  who  are  for- 
mulating and  implementing  drug  policy  do  not  under- 
stand or  believe  this,  and  they  are  communicating 
their  belief  that  everyone  who  uses  drugs  is  a 
criminal  to  the  media  and  through  the  media  to  the 
general  public. 

If  the  president  continues  to  underscore  the 
concept  that  all  drug  abusers  are  criminals,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  reach  a  gen- 
eration of  young  people  who  many  in  authority  have 
written  off  as  a  lost  cause,  something  we  cannot  per- 
mit them  to  do  because  they  are  also  our  children. 

The  administration  has  underscored  its  emphasis  on 
increased  enforcement  with  a  proposal  to  spend  $1.5 
billion  to  construct  an  additional  24,000  prison  beds. 
Everyone  agrees  that  we  need  far  more  than  24,000  addi- 
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tional  beds  to  meet  the  current  demand.  We  felt  that 
the  money  would  be  better  spent  on  the  construction  of 
an  additional  150,000  residential  treatment  slots, 
where  drug  abusers  could  get  treatment  instead  of 
detention. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Congress  had 
added  an  additional  $900  million  to  the  $323  million 
proposed  for  prevention  and  treatment  activities,  but 
we  remain  convinced  that  the  resulting  $1.2  billion 
budget  for  treatment  and  prevention  falls  far  short  of 
what  we  need  in  order  to  provide  treatment  on  demand. 

In  Boston,  it  is  our  strong  belief  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  demand  side  of  the  drug  problem  is  to 
provide  treatment  on  demand  for  substance  abusers. 
Treatment  on  demand,  as  you  know,  means  that  we  need 
to  have  an  empty  bed  immediately  available  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  enter  treatment. 

The  current  budget  for  the  war  on  drugs  fall  far 
short  of  that  goal . 

It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  own  estimates,  there  are  a 
minimum  of  2.5  million  cocaine  addicts  in  America, 
the  majority  of  whom  will  need  some  form  of  residen- 
tial care  during  the  recovery  process.  No  one 
knows  precisely  how  many  treatment  beds  now  exist, 
but  the  total  amount  allocated  for  treatment  and 
prevention  services  would  fund  the  construction  of 
120,000  treatment  beds,  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
number  required  to  provide  treatment  on  demand  for 
America's  2.5  million  cocaine  addicts  alone.  When  we  ^ 
include  the  total  of  all  chronic  drug  abusers,  we  prob- 
ably have  less  than  two  percent  of  the  spaces  we  need 
to  provide  true  treatment  on  demand. 

Of  course,  no  one  actually  expects  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  put  $1.2  billion  into  the  construction 
of  new  treatment  facilities  but,  even  if  they  did, 
they  would  find  that  it  takes  upwards  of  a  year  to 
develop  a  single  new  25  bed  facility,  and  that  it 
can  take  twice  that  long  to  recruit  and  train  the 
counselors  that  are  needed  to  run  such  a  facility. 

Which  brings  up  a  series  of  questions  that  we 
would  like  to  have  answered. 
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How  much  of  the  money  for  prevention  and  treatment 
will  actually  be  made  available  for  residential  treat- 
ment, which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  treatment? 

How  will  these  funds  be  distributed?  Will  they  be 
funneled  through  state  agencies,  or  will  they  come 
directly  from  the  federal  government?  We  believe  that 
the  funding  should  come  directly  from  Washington  to  the 
treatment  programs . 

However  the  funds  are  funneled  into  the  community, 
we  need  to  know  whether  this  is  a  one-time,  one-shot 
deal,  or  if  the  government  is  prepared  to  stand  behind 
drug  treatment  with  multi-year  funding  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  operating  the  programs. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  operating 
funds  will  be  provided  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis, 
or  a  fee  for  service  basis.  This  is  very  technical, 
but  very  important.  Under  fee-for-service  funding,  a 
treatment  program  is  only  paid  for  the  number  of  days 
that  a  client  is  actually  in  each  of  the  program's 
beds. 

That  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  implement  a 
"treatment  on  demand"  approach  because  we  can't  afford 
to  hold  any. beds  open  for  new  clients  if  we  aren't 
being  paid  for  those  beds.  What  we  need  is  a  cost 
reimbursement  approach  that  reimburses  the  treatment 
program  for  the  full  cost  of  keeping  the  facility  open 
and  staffed,  whether  there  are  five  clients  in  the 
facility,  or  fifty. 

Cost  reimbursement  contracting  is  very  unpopular 
in  these  days  of  tight  budgets  and  funding  constraints, 
but  there  can  be  no  treatment  on  demand  without  cost 
reimbursement  funding,  and  without  treatment  on  demand, 
we  will  never  make  a  serious  dent  in  the  demand  side  of 
the  drug  problem. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


THE  JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ALBERT  D    HOLl.A\D 
Heaomastnr 


Chairman  Rangle,  Congressman  Moakley,  and  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
my  views  on  drug  abuse  in  the  Roxbury/Dorchester  Community. 

As  a  life  long  member  of  the  Roxbury/Dorchester 
community,  and  as  an  educator  in  an  inner-city  high  school, 
I  have  witnessed  and  experienced  the  personal  tragedy 
of  drug  abuse  within  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  my 
community.  ,  The  devastating  effects  of  drug  abuse  have 
no  boundaries — no  race,  no  nationality  and  no  economic 
barriers.  The  problems  of  drug  abuse  are  by  far  the  most 
pressing  issues  for  this  community,  and  for  this  nation 
to  address.  However,  it  is  not  a  new  problem  for  the 
Black  Community.  For  many  years,  it  has  been  an  issue 
that  politicians  and  other  decision-makers  have  chosen 
to  ignore  as  long  as  this  problem  remained  within  the 
confines  of  the  Black  Community. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  time  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  declared  drug  abuse  to  be  a 
national  problem,  with  a  national  strategy  to  combat  that 
problem.  As  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  I  want  to  ask,  "Would  you  be  here  today  if  the 
problem  had  remained  solely  in  the  Black  Community?" 
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As  Headmaster  of  a  high  school  which  is  located  at 
the  gateway  to  Boston's  "reported"  drug  community,  where 
drugs  can  be  purchased*  on  the  street  corners  and  in  the 
dark  hallways  of  our  tenement  buildings;  I  have  witnessed 
the  effects  of  drug  abuse  on  a  daily  basis.  It  has  divided 
families,  causing  children  to  tarn  against  their  parents, 
parents  to  turn  against  their  children,  brothers  to  kill 
brothers  and  has  devastated  the  entire  family  structure. 
It  has  taken  its  toll  in  the  countless  wasted  lives  of 
our  children,  our  youth  and  our  adult  population.  Drugs 
also  have  no  boundaries  with  regard  to  age.  The  widespread 
use  of  crack,  cocaine,  heroin,  marijuana  and  other  illicit 
drugs  have  caused  increased  crime  and  violence  to  plague 
this  community.  Our  young  people  are  confused  and  are 
developing  a  distorted  sense  of  value  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  such  aberrations,  as  youth  gangs.  The 
increased  youth  gang  violence  that  our  community  has 
experienced  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  widespread 
use  of  drugs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
glorification  of  gang  violence  and  drug  abuse  by  the  media 
exacerbates  the  problem.  This  media  portrayal  has  had 
a  negative  effect  on  this  community  and  other  Black 
Communities  across  this  nation. 


When  our  young  people  and  our  community  are 
continually  portrayed  in  a  negative  light,  there  is  a 
ripple  effect.  It  sends  a  message  of  hopelessness  which 
attacks  one's  self-worth  and  self-esteem.  It  also  sends 
negative  messages  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
positively  effect  the  lives  of  our  young  people. 

The  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  is  real.  A  comprehensive 
approach  must  be  taken  to  combat  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse.   This  nation  and  the  people  in  this  city  who  make 
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the  decisions  musl:  provide  the  necessary  resources  and 
support  to  combat  this  problem.  We  cannot  continue  to 
cut-back  programs  and  services  that  address  the  needs 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  As  political  leaders, 
you  know  that  children  learn  better  when  they  are  able 
to  come  to  school  fed,  when  they  come  from  homes  with 
adequate  health  care,  when  they  have  adequate  shelter, 
and  the  discipline  and  love  from  a  caring  family  structure. 
Those  children  have  a  greater  chance  of  survival.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  build  more  prisons,  to  send  more  people 
away,  deals  with  the  problem  after  the  fact.  We  need 
to  consider  making  an.  investment  in  preventing  the  causes 
of  drug  abuse  which  force  young  people  into  situations 
where  the  drug  trade  becomes  more  lucrative  than  earning 
an  honest  living,  more  lucrative  than  attending  school, 
and  more  lucrative  than  being  a  good  citizen. 

There  i^  no  question  in  my  mind  that  drug  abuse  has 
had  the  effect  of  someone  dropping  a  silent  atomic  bomb. 
However,  within  this  community,  there  are  far  more  good 
youngsters  who  are  trying  to  combat  this  problem,  and 
stay  away  from  drugs  and  teenage  violence  caused  by  the 
drug  trade.  This  city  and  this  nation  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  our  youngsters  as  they  did  in  the  70 's  and  80 's. 

There  has  to  be  a  re-investment  made  in  our  community. 
Let  us  consciously  commit  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
educate,  to  nurture  and  to  give  guidance  to  our  young 
people  who  stand  up  against  the  pressures  of  drug  abuse 
and  crime.  Even  with  all  the  negative  things  being  said 
about  our  community,  there  are  young  people  living  in 
this  community,  attending  school,  graduating,  going  on 
to  college  and  work  and  being  productive  citizens. 
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I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  more  resources 
be  put  into  the  prevention  of  crime  and  drug  abuse  while 
at  the  same  time  place  more  emphasis  on  the  positive 
occurrences  and  refrain  from  magnifying  or  gloryfying 
the  negatives.  In  this  way,  we  will  send  more  messages 
of  hope  rather  than  hoplessness. 

Thank  you. 


26-049  0-90-6 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CELESTER 

Chairman  Rangel,  Congressman  Moakley  and  Members  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control: 


As  Deputy  Superintendent  in  command  of  Boston's  Police  Area  B  I  witness 
on  a  daily  basis  the  tragic  impact  of  drugs  and  drug  related  violence  on  the 
community.   I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  police  an  area  which  has  a  community 
united  and  committed  to  working  with  the  Police  Department  to  win  the  war  on 
drugs.  I  am  here  today  to  share  with  you  a  picture  of  what  this  community, 
and  community. i  like  this  one  across  the  commonwealth  and  the  country  face 
daily. 

Area  B  is  populated  by  approximately  120,000  residents,  roughly  sixteen 
percent   (16%)  of  Boston's  residents.   It  encompasses  a  little  more  than  eight 
square  miles  of  Boston's  forty-six  square  miles  and  is  the  center  of  Boston's 
minority  community.   Approximately  80%  of  the  area's  residents  are 
Af rican-Amt .       Additionally,  hispanics  and  asians  are  represented  in  the 
population .   Nine  public  housing  developments  and  over  80%  of  all  of  Boston's 
H.U.D.  owned  units  are  located  within  Area  B.  This  area  reports  one  quarter 
(25%)  of  Boston's  serious  crime,  a  crime  rate  driven  in  great  part  by  a  drug 
trade  which  gained  a  foothold  in  this  area  in  the  early  1980' s.   This  small 
geographical  area  reports  almost  half  of  Boston's  drug  arrests  (48%)  and  sixty 
percent  (60%)  of  Boston's  homicides.  Drug  arrests  in  Area  B  have  skyrocketed 
over  the  past  four  years  with  a  211%  increase  while  this  year  alone  drug 
arrests  in  Area  B  have  increased  twenty-five  percent  (+25%) . 

Th  -tics  paint  a  grim  picture  of  the  quality  of  life  in  Area  B, 
there  successes  in  the  community,  mainly  attributable  to  the 

invaluabi..   -port  of  religious,  business  and  civic  leaders  along  with 
numerous  community  based  organizations.   In  addition,  an  unprecedented 
commitment  of  resources  from  Mayor  Flynn  and  the  infusion  of  police  services 
by  Commissioner  Roache  resulted  in  a  nine  percent  decrease  (-9%)  in  serious 
crime  and  a  seven  percent  decrease  in  violent  personal  crime  (-7%)  on  Area  B. 
Drug  and  gang  related  homicides  in  this  neighborhood  and  neighborhoods 
throughout  Boston  decreased  a  remarkable  forty-four  percent  (-44%)  and  weapons 
seizures  increased  thirty  percent  (+30%) . 

The  successes,  while  significant,  do  not  negate  the  serious  personal 
tragedies  which  have  resulted  from  the  continued  infusion  of  drugs  into  the 
community.   Specifically: 

Cocaine,  the  most  prevalent  drug  at  the  moment,  has  accounted  for  1,415 
arrests  by  Area  B  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  as  opposed  to 
a  total  of  938  for  1988  in  its  entirety. 
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Heroin  arrests  in  the  area  have  decreased  from  725  arrests  from  January 
to  July  of  1988  to  628  during  the  same  time  period  of  1989.   Even 
considering  the  decrease  in  arrests,   there  remains  a  significant 
presence  of  this  drug  in  the  community. 

Marijuana  arrests  have  increased  during  the  same  time  period  from  350  to 
418. 

Overall,  drug  arrests  in  the  area  increased  during  the  time  period  of 
January  through  July  of  1989  to  2,461  up  from  2,013  during  the  same  period. 
Additionally,  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  majority  of  these  arrests 
have  occurred  on  or  around  public  housing  and  H.U.D.  properties.   The  arrests 
show  that  the  drug  abuse  problem  has  touched"  all  parts  of  our  community: 
children,   teenagers,   adults,   men  and  women.   It  is  increasing  most 
dramatically  among  our  youths. 

The  Department's  comprehensive  strategy  against  drug  and  gang  related 
violence  included   the  deployment  of  two  special  tactical  units,  the  Power 
Patrol  and  Operation  SAV  an  intensified  intensified  investigative  effort  by 
the  Boston  Police  Gang  Task  Force  (netting  48  indictments  against  gang  members 
to  date).   Also,  SPECDA/DARE  drug  education  officers  officers  participated  in 
a  number  of  citywide  youth  outreach  programs  and  the  Drug  Control  Unit 
aggressively  pursued  the  eviction  of  tenants  convicted  of  drug  dealing  in 
public  and  private  housing.   Recently,  the  Boston  Police  Drug  Control  Unit 
assigned  detectives  to  a  joint  Boston  Police-DEA  task  force. 

Yet  even  the  best  of  local  law  enforcement  strategies  cannot  succeed 
over  the  long  term  without  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  singularity  of 
purpose  among  the  municipalities,   states  and  federal  government.   The 
foundation  of  our  democratic  society  is  being  treacherously  weakened  by  the 
plague  of  drugs;  the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizenry  has  been  eroded;   to 
reverse  this  we  must  form  a  unified  front.  To  do  so  requires  not  only 
financial  commitment  but  personal  commitment;  commitment  exemplified  by  the 
honorable  members  of  Congress  before  us  today.  As  a  Commander  on  the  front 
line  I  thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  support  of  our  efforts.   I  ask  that 
when  you  leave  Boston  and  return  to  Washington  that  you  recall  the  things  you 
have  seen  here  and  consider:   is  the  funding  allotted  through  the  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  adequate  to  address  the  problem? 

The  Boston  Police  Department  will  be  awarded  approximately  $120,000  from 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  This  award,  while  a  valuable  addition  to 
Boston's  drug  control  budget,  represents  just  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of 
Boston's  total  operational  budget.  This  $120,000  award,  slated  to  fund  a  one 
year  drug  control  program  in  Boston  represents  just  thirteen  percent  (13%)  of 
one  month  of  Boston's  drug  and  gang  enforcement  expenditure.   Clearly  the 
federal  dollars  help,  but  clearly  too,  the  federal  dollars  will  have  little 
impact  on  Boston's  drug  problem.   I  am  encouraged  by  the  National  Drug  Control 
Policy's  focus  on  increased  funding  to  law  enforcement  yet  I  am  sobered  by  the 
reality  that,  in  real  dollars,  this  funding  represents  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.   I  am  further  sobered  by  the  reality  that,  without  direct  pass  through 
of  funds  to  cities,  Boston  will  probably  not  receive  these  funds  in  an 
equitable  manner. 
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In  addition  to  requesting  the  establishment  of  direct  pass  through 
provisions  I  offer  other  recommendations,  some  bold,  some  controversial,  but 
all,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  components  of  a  national  drug  control  policy.   I 
ask  that  you  take  these  proposals  back  to  your  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
consider  them  in  this  light:  they  come  from  a  man  who  has  witnessed  the  death 
and  destruction  drugs  can  cause  in  a  community,  a  man  who  has  fought  on  the 
front  line  and  who  has  the  faith  in  his  community  and  government  that  together 
we  can  create  a  drug  free  society  for  our  children. 

This  week  the  people  of  Massachusetts  witnessed  a  dramatic  turn  around 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  when  a  City  of  Boston  Home  Rule 
Petition  to  ban  the  sale  and  possession  of  assault  weapons  was  overwhelmingly 
passed.   While  the  petition  must  still  be  heard  before  the  Senate,   we  are 
optimistic  that  the  Home  Rule  Petition  to  Ban  Assault  Weapons  will  become  law 
during  this  legislative  session.   With  this  overwhelming  victory  for  a  ban  on 
assault  weapons  in  the  House,  it  is  expected  that  a  statewide  ban  will  be 
forthcoming.   It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  nation  take  Boston's  lead,   that  a 
nationwide  ban  on  assault  weapons  be  instituted.   Make  no  mistake,  assault 
weapons  are  the  weapon  of  choice  among  drug  dealers,  a  deadly  symbol  of  power 
and  status  for  a  group  of  individuals  who  show  greater  respect  for  death  than 
for  life. 

I  ask  that  Congress  make  it  a  federal  offense,   with  a  mandatory 
sentence,   to  sell  drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  public  housing  developments  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  properties  with  a  mandatory  sentence.   Help  us 
protect  the  quality  of  life  and  public  safety  of  the  families  in  public 
housing,  and  restore  the  pride  public  housing  tenants  once  had  in  their 
developments. 

Double  the  number  of  Drug  Enforcement  Agents.   Clearly  the  number  of 
drug  enforcement  agents  is  insufficient  when  it  is  estimated  that  only  five 
percent   (5%)   of  the  total  influx  of  illegal  narcotics  which  cross  the  United 
States'  border  are  interdicted. 

Mandate  drug  education  for  school  aged  children  from  grades  one  through 
twelve.   Provide  drug  treatment  upon  demand  to  anyone  who  desires  it.  And 
provide  the  supplementary  funding  that  will  make  such  treatment  possible.   As 
a  law  enforcement  agent  it  may  surprise  many  that  I  strongly  advocate  the 
education,   treatment  and  rehabilitation  components   of   a   drug 
strategy — components  that  compete  for  federal  funds  with  law  enforcement. 
However,  my  years  of  experience  in  the  field  have  taught  me  and  my  law 
enforcement  colleagues  that  law  enforcement  alone  cannot  resolve  the  drug 
problem.  One  need  only  look  to  the  crisis  that  the  courts  and  corrections 
systems  face—  the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  the  only  solution  nor  is  it 
meant  to  be. 
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Finally,   as  you  leave  here  today,  understand  the  frustration  of 
dedicated  law  enforcement  officers* in  Boston  and  across  the  country  as  they 
respond  to  the  people's  mandate  that  swift  and  certain  penalty  be  levied 
against  the  drug  offenders  who  threaten  the  safety  and  quality  of  life  of  the 
American  populace,   only  to  find  that  the  courts  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
deliver  such  swift  and  sure  judgment  within  the  confines  of  limited  resources 
and  that  the  corrections  system  cannot  accommodate  the  wave  of  drug  offenders 
for  whom  this  country  demands  incarceration.   I  throw  out  to  you  the 
suggestion  that  funding  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  pilot  drug  courts 
throughout  metropolitan  America.   Please  provide  the  necessary  funding 
required  to  hire  more  judges,  extend  court  hours,  build  more  prisons  and 
research  and  develop  viable  alternatives  to  failed  traditions  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Thank  you. 
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UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SELECT  COMMITTE  ON 

NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL  HEARING 

CHARLES  B.  RANGEL.  CHAIRMAN 

Location:  Roxbury  Boys  &  Girls  Ciub 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

October  6,  1989 


Testimony  and  Recommendations  ot  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  in 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  Area,  also  crime,  violence  and  other 
problems  resulting  trom  drug  abuse.   Information  on  (Block 
watch  Networks  Program  Sponsored  by  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service 
Center. ) 


By 

Ben  Haith,  Director 
Community  Anti-Crime  Program 
Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 
317  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester.  MA   02121 
(617)427-4470    / 
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October  6,  1989 

Charles  B.  Rangei,  Chairman 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  SELECT  COMMITTE  ON 
NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL  HEARING 


The  tollowing  recommendations  were  submitted  by  me  in  a  letter 
to  President  George  Bush  dated  September  15,  1989.   A  copy  of 
that  letter  was  also  mailed  to  Mr.  William  Bennett,  National 
Policy  Advisor  on  Drugs. 

At  this  time  I  am  presenting  those  recommendations  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 

I  totally  agree  with  President  Bush's  statement  to  the  nation 
on  September  5th  that  all  Citizens  in  our  great  nation  should 
be  envolved  in  the  tight  against  drugs  and  drug  related 
crimes.   The  President  made  reference  to  the  many  community 
crime  watches  in  our  country  that  are  actively  envolved  in 
combating  drugs  and  drug  related  crimes.   The  President 
encouraged  other  Americans  across  the  nation  to  join  a  crime 
watch  group  in  their  community  if  they  didn't  belong  to  one. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  MY  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

As  a  crime  prevention  strategist  in  Boston  for  many  years,  I 
can  say  from  experience  that  Crime  watches  and  crime 
preventions  programs  do  worK,  but  they  need  further  support  in 
order  to  become  more  effective. 

1.  A  State  by  State  Committment  to  Crime  Watch 
organization  and  neighborhood  groups  that  would  be 
coordinated  by  a  National  Office.   This  office  would 
be  designed  to  assist  the  thousands  of  crime  watch 
organizations  and  groups  in  the  nation.   This  would 
support  the  citizens  in  their  community  fight 
against  drugs  and  drug  related  crimes. 

2.  A  nation  coordinator  for  this  office  who  could 
enable  each  state  to  communicate  with  the  present 
administration  or  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
could  supply  the  necessary  information  and 
materials,  such  as  Crime  Watch  Report  pads  to  help 
Crime  Watchers  log  suspicious  activities  in  their 
area  (SEE  BLOCK  WATCH  REPORT  PAD  FORRM  ATTACHED); 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  biggest  cocaine  drug 
confiscation  that  took  place  in  California  only  a 
few  days  ago  came  about  because  of  a  private 
citizen's  tip  to  law  inforcement.   That  has  to  be  A 
CLASSIC  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  IMPORTANT  CRIME  WATCH  IS! 
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3.     A  national  hotline  number  tor  the  National  Crime 

Watch  Ottice  this  telephone  would  enable  community- 
groups  to  have  acess  to  our  national  government's 
tight  against  drugs  and  drug  related  crime. 


Submitted  by 

Ben  Haith,  Director 

Community  Anti-Crime  Program 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 

317  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts   02121 
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ROXBURY MULTI-SERVICE 'CENTER  BLOCKWATCH  NETWORK 

SUMMARY 

The  level  of  crime  and  violence  in  the  Greater  Roxbury  Community  is  growing  at  a 
devastating  rate.  Neighborhood  residents  are  being  held  hostage  in  tneir  homes 
and  apartments  by  the  criminal  element  in  our  community.  One  of  the  most 
effective  methods  being  used  by  communities  across  the  country  to  restore 
neighborhood  safety  is  the  Neighborhood  Watch  Program.  These  partnerships 
between  neighbors  and  law  enforcement  officers  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
crime  in  neighborhoods  and  restoring  safety. 

The  objective  of  the  BlockWatch  Network  is  to  not  only  assist  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  neighborhood  watch  programs,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to 
foster  communication  among  groups,  and  provide  information  and  resources  to 
neighborhood  watch  groups  in  order  to  sustain  and  strengthen  their  activities.  The 
program  brings  together  residents,  agencies,  area  businesses,  churches  and  law 
enforcement  officials  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  fight  crime  in  the  community. 

CRIME  IN  THE  COMMUNITY:  EVIDENCE  OF  NEED 

The  crime  rate  is  devastatingly  high  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Roxbury,  North 
Dorchester  and  Mattapan,  referred  to  as  Area  B  by  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

In  1988,  there  were  95  homicides  in  all  of  Boston.  Of  this  number,  57%  took  place  in 
Area  A.  Thirty-three  percent  (33%)  of  Boston  homicides  were  drug  related  in  1988. 
In  regards  to  other  personal  and  property  crimes  in  1988,  cf  the  6,291  aggravated 
assaults  reported,  2,972,  or  over  47%  occurred  in  Area  B.  There  were  558  reported 
cases  of  rape  in  Boston,  and  220,  or  over  39%  occurred  in  Area  B.  Of  the  5,233 
robberies  and  9,163  burglaries  reported  in  Boston  in  1988,  2,028  (39%)  and  2,479 
(27%)  respectively  took  place  in  Area  B. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OR  BLOCK  WATCH  PROGRAM 

One  grassroots  approach  which  has  been  effective  in  reducing  crime  and  restoring 
neighborhood  unity  is  the  Neighborhood  Watch  Program.  This  program  brings 
togetherthe  many  elements  of  a  community  to  combat  crime.  Residents, 
Neighborhood  Organizations,  Churches,  Local  Businesses,  Management  Companies 
and  Community  Agencies  contribute  their  time  and  resources  to  make  the 
Neighborhood  Watch  Program  effective  vehicles  to  reduce  crime. 

Neighborhood  Watch  members  'watch  out'  and  'help  out'  each  other.  By  their 
presence,  they  reduce  opportunities  for  crimes  to  occur.  Effective  groups  send  out 
the  message  to  the  criminal  element  that  their  neighborhood  is  organized  and 
crime  is  not  welcomed  there. 

By  bringing  neighborhoods  together  to  combat  crime.  Neighborhood  Watch 
programs  also  have  the  effect  of  restoring  a  sense  of  community  in  many 
neighborhoods.  The  cooperative  spirit  forged  enhances  neighborhood  unity. 
Police  officers  become  an  accepted  part  of  a  community  instead  of  solely  being 
perceived  as  authority  figures. 
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BLOCKWATCH  Network 

Report  An  Incident  To  Reduce  The  Impact!! 

Incident  Report  An  Incident  \%  any  illegal  activity  or  activity  that  puts  you, 
your  family  or  community  at  risk  of  danger. 


Your  Nim»  (OPTIONAL) 


1 ).       The  Incident  (What  happened)? . 


2).       Where? 


3).       When?  date:  time:  \II\am    \Z\  pm 

4).       Details? 


(Details:  Give  location,  address,  carplate  number,  color  and  model  of  car/vehicle,  description  of  person(s), 
anything  that  you  see  and  ifiink  will  assist  to  help  reduce  the  r«-occurence  of  this  incident  In  your  nelghbor- 
/  hood/on  your  streeVln  your  Ijuiidlng). 

5).       I     Your  BiockWatdi  Area  Captain  is: 


Agency 

Name  of  Neiqhbortiood  Oraanization: 

Telephont 

Call  Boston  Police  Department                   911  or 

- 

Call  BlockWatch  Network 

Local  Stilon 

_  427-4470 

Drop-A-Oime  or,  Anonymous  City-wide  Tip-line 
C.PJV.S.A^aoe  Crisis  Hotline  -  24  Hr. 

427-DlME  -  Hotline  24Hr. 
536-6500 

F.I.R.S.T..  \nG.Dnja  Treatment 

445-5230 

Neiahborhood  Justice  Network 

423-1262 

Write  to: 

BlockWatch  Network 

Roxt)ury  Multi-Service  Center 

P.O.  Box  157,  Dorchester,  MA  02121 
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Testimony  of 

Curtis  M.  Jones 
Director  of  Public  Safety 
Boston  Housing  Authority 


before 


U.S.  House  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 


October  6,  1989 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics.     First  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee  regarding  th 
efforts  of  the  Public  Safety  Department  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
in  reducing  drug  trafficking  in  public  housing. 

When  the  issue  of  drugs  in  public  housing  is  discussed,  it  is  largely 
viewed  as  communities  lost  in  desperation,  abandoned  by  city  government, 
law  enforcement,  public  and  private  agencies,  with  residents  willing  to 
accept  the   intolerable,   suffering   from   institutional   neglect  and 
deteriorating  conditions,  home  of  the  underclass  and  low  income  of  our 
society.     I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  the  City  of  Boston,  this  is  not  the 
case.     For  the  past  eleven  years,  the  Public  Safety  Department  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  the  Boston  Police  and  the  community  have 
worked  cooperatively  in  efforts  to  reduce  drug  trafficking  in  Boston's 
public  housing. 

For  the  BHA  residents,  police  services  are  being  delivered  more  quickly 
and  responsively.     For  the  BHA  Administration,  these  services  have  come 
under  the  direct  control   of  the  Authority,  with  greater  accountability, 
discipline,  and  flexibility  of  deployment.      In  particular,   special 
assignments  of  BHA  Police  Investigators  to  such  areas  as  the  Orchard  Park 
development  have  been  exceptionally  effective.     Other  advantages  of 
having  this  in  house  professional  operation  have  meant: 

*higher  visibility   of   police   personnel 

*daily  contact  with  residents  and  managers 

'increased  protection  by  interior  patrols  of  both  vacant  and  occupied 

units 
*more  thorough  follow  up  of  incidents 
•greater    cost    effectiveness 
'increased  emphasis  on  proactive,  crime  prevention  stratgegies 

rather  than  solely  reactive  measures. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  BHA  from  Thomas  Sherman,  Acting  General  Deputy, 
Assistant  to  Secretary  Kemp,  he  indicates  that  the  Anti  Drug  efforts  of 
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the  Boston  Housing  Authority  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  America  and  the 
national  drug  efforts. 

As  Director  of  Public  Safety  for  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  any  efforts  to  reduce  drugs  and  drug  trafficking  in  public 
housing  will  take  the  cooperation  of  all.     It  must  be  realistic, 
comprehensive  and  effective  with  law  enforcement,  community  agencies, 
federal,  state  and  local  government,  all  playing  an  integral  part.     It  calls 
for  a  strategy  which  embraces  the  national  concerns  and  involves 
residents  and  community  alike 

As  I  travel  around  the  nation.and  within  the  housing  development  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  I  have  witnessed  the  victimization  of  children  and 
families  due  to  drugs  and  drug  related  crime  and  violence.     Domestic 
terriorism  and  the  trauma  and  fear  of  retaliation  or  personal  injury. 

DOMESTIC  TERRORISM 

Never  more  evident  than  in  the  Orchard  Park  housing  development  where 
for  a  four  month  period  beginning  in  November  1988,  as  a  part  of  our  effort 
to  reduce  drug  trafficking  in  housing,  I  witnessed  first  hand  through  the 
use  of  video  survellience,  members  of  a  new  York  drug  distribution  ring, 
elite  from  a  cab,  establish  position,  within  a  building,  check  and  secure 
all  doors  and  means  of  egress,  positioning  lookouts,  runners,  enforces  and 
distributors  in  all,  21  individuals,  male  and  female,  using  children  to  hold 
drugs,  working  in  shifts  in  a  confiscated,  well  organized  drug  distribution 
operation,  noone  in  and  noone  out,  hostages,  within  their  own  community, 
placing  the  building  under  seize. 

It  was  only  through  the  use  of  effective  covert  undercover  investigative 
techniques,  electronic  surveillance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
eviction  procedures  that  we  were  able  to  crumble  the  organization 
arresting  some  55  individuals  and  indicting  16.     As  you  knows,  the  solution 
to  the  drug  problems  is  temporary  for  only  yesterday,  we  arrested  the 
same  individuals  who  have  now  returned  to  the  community. 

To  effectively  deal  with  the  drug  problem  in  housing,  it  takes  resources 
and  a  commitment  to  support  the  effort  of  a  community  trying  hard  to 
fight  back. 
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It  requires  the  availability  of  treatment  on  demand,  prosecution  for 
dealers,  incarceration  for  those*  who  violate  the  law  and  the  development 
of  values  and  self  esteem  within  the  youth  and  parents. 

It  includes  the  philosophy  of  HUD: 

1.  Tighter  security/law  enforcement 

2.  Effectivce  evictions  policy  for  drug  traffickers 

3.  Seizure  and  reclaiming  of  units 

4.  Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  residents 

5.  Working  with  youths 

6.  Resident  and  community  improvement 

It  also  includes  working  with  individuals  like  Lawrence  Jones,  Director  of 
Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  Georgette  Watson  of  Drop-a-  Dime  community 
hotline,  William  Celester,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Boston  Police,  Mayor 
Raymond  L,  Flynn,  Commissioner  Francis  Mickey  Roache  and  members  of  the 
Roxbury  community.    We  have  done  some  excellent  things  in  housing  in  the 
of  Boston  and  we  welcome  the  challenge  that  faces  us. 

The  Authority  is  dedicated     to  combatting  the  problems  of  drugs  in  housing 
by  providing  the  commitment  and  leadership  both  locally  and  nationally. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  support  these  efforts  by  ensuring  that  housing 
subsidies  not  be  cut  and  that  the  50  million  appropriated  for  public 
housing  under  the  national  drug  strategy  go  directly  to  the  PHA  in  order 
that  we  may  continue  our  assault  on  drugs  in  public  housing. 

Again,  thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Curtis  M.  Jon6s^hief 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
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To:     Select  Comaittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 

From:   Franklin  A.  Tucker, 

Director  of  Barron  Assessment  and  Counseling  Center 

Re:     Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking  in  Boston 


The  available  drug  data  indicates  that  Boston  has  an  acute  drug 
problem  involving  a  variety  of  drugs.   The  drug  problem  in  Boston 
appears  to  be  escalating  not  declining,  especially  in  the  poorer  areas 
of  the  City  regardless  of  race.   This  drug  escalation  appears  to  be 
primarily  a  manifestation  of  profound  dislocation  found  in  the  family 
as  a  unit  and  in  the  community,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  constructive  and 
positive  institutions  in  society. 

In  the  Roxbury,  Mattapan,  and  Dorchester  areas  of  Boston,  "crack** 
appears  to  be  the  preferred  drug,  according  to  available  data.   In  East 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  the  data  appears  to  reveal  that  young 
adolescents  are  abusing  "dust'*,  "angel  dust",  or  P.C.P.  as  the 
preferred  drug.   The  same  data  indicates  that  there  is  virtually  no 
"angel  dust"  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Mattapan.   Data  further 
indicates  that  drug  abuse  in  Boston's  housing  projects  reflects  th« 
neighborhood  they  are  located  in.   Adolescents  in  South  Boston  and 
Charlestown  have  been  observed  abusing  "moonbars",  which  is  a  mixture 
of  angel  dust  and  marijuana  or  mint  leaves.   In  Roxbury,  it  has  been 
observed  that  project  adolescents  abuse  "aulli**,  which  is  a  marijuana 
cigarette  laced  with  pieces  of  crack,  as  well  as  cocaine  and  heroin 
which  is  making  a  serious  comeback.   Exacerbating  Boston's  drug 
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problem,  as  in  other  cities,  is  the  number  of  addicts  who  contract  the 
ominous  disease  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  or  AIDS,  as  the 
result  of  indiscriminate  use  of  needles  or  prostitution  to  satisfy  the 
addicts'  additions. 

The  sources  of  the  above  drug  data  are  the  following: 

A  -  I  am  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Mattapan  areas.   I  have  also  lived  in  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

B  -  I  have  been  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  with  many 
years  involved  in  meeting  and  addressing  the  needs  of 
Boston  adolescents  exhibiting  a  galaxy  of  aberrant 
behavior.   I  have  taught  at  Walpole  maximum  security 
prison  in  the  "Bridge  Upward  Bound"  program.   I  have 
worked  with  "at  risk"  students  all  my  life. 

.  C  -  I  am  a  member  of  Mayor  Flynn*s  Crime  Council  which  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  the  Parkman  House  in  Boston  to 
discuss  gang  violence,  assault  weapons,  mood  modifier 
abuse  and  trafficking  within  the  City,  and  other  urban 
problems. 
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D  -  As  Director  of  the  Barron  Asseasaent  and  Counseling 

Center,  I  have  a  professional  and  firsthand  relationship 
with  senior  officers  within  the  Boston  Police  relative  to 
gang  related  violence  and  crime;  including  drug  abuse  and 
trafficking. 

E  -  Boston  Globe  article  dated  9/17/89  "Variety,  New  Mixes  of 
Drugs  Complicate  Problem  in  Hub",  by  Diane  Alters. 

The  Barron  Assessment  and  Counseling  Center,  of  which  I  am  the 
Director,  was  approved  of  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  October, 
1986.   This  was  in  response  to  the  urgent  problem  escalating  in  Boston 
communities,  and  thus  in  the  schools;  namely,  young  people  carrying 
weapons,  therefore  an  increase  of  violent  incidents  in  the  communities 
and  in  the  schools.   The  program  was  established  to  provide  services  to 
all  students  citywide  found  in  possession  of  a  weapon  on  school 
property  or  while  going  to  and  from  school.   The  Barron  Center  opened 
its  doors  to  service  students  in  March,  1987  and  serviced  125  students 
between  March  and  June,  1987.   During  the  1987-88  Academic  year,  the 
Barron  Center  serviced  333  students.   Finally,  during  the  1988-89 
academic  year,  the  Center  serviced  256  students,  which  means  the  Center 
serviced  over  700  students  in  less  than  two  and  a  half  years.   The 
recidivism  rate  during  this  period  of  time  has  been  between  three-and 
four  percent.   While  the  common  denominator  which  resulted  in  a  Barron 
Center  placement  was  possession  of  a  weapon,  a  review  of  the  students' 
records  and  assessments  completed  at  the  Barron  Center  reveals  that 
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these  students,  in  many  many  cases,  were  overwhelmed  with  a  plethora  of 
non-educational  and  emotional  problems  which  profoundly  impacted  on 
their  academic  performance  and  behavior  in  school,  as  well  as  in  the 
coouBunities  they  came  from.   The  statistical  data  speaks  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  family  as  a  nurturing  unit,  sexual  and  physical  abuse, 
suicidal  ideation,  bitter  feelings  of  alienation,  gang  involvement  to 
relieve  these  feelings  of  alienation  and  lack  of  nurturing,  gang 
violence  to  remain  an  accepted  member  of  the  gang  and  to  insure 
advancement  within  the  gang,  mood  modifier  abuse  and  trafficking, 
teenage  pregnancy t  and  a  staggering  dropout  rate.   Drug  trafficking,  by 
gangs  who  control  selected  areas  of  the  City,  especially  in  the 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Mattapan  neighborhoods,  is  the  monetary 
catalyst  which  holds  many  of  these  gangs  together  and  is  often  the 
genesis  of  the  violent  gang  behavior  reported  on  Boston  television 
stations  and  in  Boston  newspapers. 

A  review  of  previous  "Wars  On  Drugs"  reveals  that  American 
presidents  since  1973  have  asked  the  American  people  to  marshall.  their 
energy  and  resources  to  rid  the  nation  of  this  debilitating  scourge 
with  little  or  no  success.   It  should  further  be  noted  that  durinjl  the 
Reagan  presidency,  drug  treatment  funds  were  cut  by  15  percent.   Now 
President  Bush  is  advancing  his  own  $7.9  billion  War  On  Drugs,  which 
allocates  70  percent  of  this  money  for  law  enforcement  in  the  areas  of 
building  more  prisons  and  hiring  more  judges  and  police  officers,  and 
allocating  30  -percent  of  this  appropriations  for  drug  treatment. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Bush's  drug  treatment  allocation  appears  to  restore  funding 
in  this  area  to  only  a  1981  level. 

The  escalating  national  mood  modifier  abuse  and  trafficking 
problem  appears  to  be  a  manifestation  of  a  plethora  of  non-educational 
and  emotional  problems  revolving  around  the  breakdown  of  the  family  as 
an  institution,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  development  of  individual 
self-esteem  and  a  sound  value  system,  and  turmoil  in  the  communities 
adolescents  come  from  which  is  reflected  in  gang  involvement  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

It  appears  the  Boston  Public  schools,  like  other  urban  schools, 
must  develop  policies  and  procedures  to  more  effectively  individualize 
teaching  and  learning  within  regular  education,  in  order  to  more 
effectively  deal  and  cope  with  the  plethora  of  non-educational  and 
emotional  problems  urban  center  students  are  bringing  into  the  school 
setting,  which  is  reflected  in  escalating  violence  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  process. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  like  other  urban 
schools,  must  develop  a  realistic  alternative  program  to  cope  with 
students,  especially  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  expelled 
and  are  still  entitled  to  an  education,  and  students  who  are  exhibiting 
aberrant  behavior  to  the  point  that  they  are  disrupting  the  educational 
process . 
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Specifically,  I  believe  the  following  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
eradicate  or  ameliorate  our  nation's  drug  problem: 

A  -  Treatment  and  education  should  be  number  one. 

B  -  Swiftly  prosecute  and  incarcerate  known  gang  leaders  and 
drug  traffickers. 

C  -  Develop  a  comprehensive  program  as  I  detailed  in  my 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Newman  Flanagan,  District  Attorney, 
Suffolk  County  on  August  22,  1989.   This  memorandum  deals 
with  the  need  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  establish 
a  combined  therapeutic/academic  center  to  meet  and 
address  the  non-educational  and  emotional  problems  of 
students  exhibiting  acute  aberrant  behavior,  which  would 
embrace  mood  modifier  abuse  and  would  be  applicable  for 
other  urban  schools  (see  enclosed  copy  of  this 
memorandum ) . 

Finally,  I  believe  the  late  Bertrand  Russell  in  the  following 
essay  explains  to  lawmakers  and  educators  the  important  message  that 
adolescents  must  understand  in  order  to  become  independent  and 
productive  members  of  society: 

"To  every  man  comes,  sooner  or  later,  the  great  renunciation.   For 
the  young,  there  is  nothing  unattainable;  a  good  thing  desired  with  the 
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whole  of  the  passionate  will,  and  yet  impossible,  is  to  thee  not 
credible.   Yet,  by  death,  by  illness,  by  poverty,  or  by  the  voice  of 
duty,  we  must  learn,  each  one  of  us,  that  the  world  was  not  made  for 
us,  and  that,  however  beautiful  may  be  the  things  that  we  crave,  fate 
may  nevertheless  forbid  them.   It  is  the  part  of  courage,  when 
misfortune  comes,  to  bear  without  repining  the  ruin  of  our  hopes,  to 
turn  away  our  thoughts  from  vain  regrets.   This  degree  of  submission  to 
power  is  not  only  just  and  right;  it  is  the  very  gate  of  wisdom." 
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BARRON  ASSESSMENT  COUNSELING  CENTER 
DISTRICT  B 


August  22,   1989 


Newman  Flanagan  Esquire 
District  Attorney-Suffolk  County 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Newman: 

Enclosed  is  data  for  your  review  in  the  hope  a  partnership  or  collabo- 
ration between  your  office  and  the  Boston  Public  Schools  might  be  established 
to  help  curb  gang  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  the  staggering  dropout 
rate,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  other  forms  of  aberrant  behavior  which  are 
negatively  impacting  on  academic  progress  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and 
are  the  causes  of  teenage  violence  and  turmoil  taking  place  in  the  number  of 
communities  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

A.  Barron  Assessment  and  Counseling  Center  Final  Report  for 
1988-89. 

B.  Memorandum  explaining  the  purpose  and  function  of  a  com- 
bined therapeutic/academic  center  in  Boston,  and  the  role 
the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  Office  might  play 
acting  in  partnership  or  collaboration  with  such  a  center. 

C.  Draft  of  proposed  combined  therapeutic/academic  center. 


Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  near  future. 

Sincerely, 


Franklin  A.  Tucker 
Director 


FAT/j 
Ends. 


sib  HYDF.  PARK  AVENUt,  ROSLlHUAit.  MASSACHUSETTS  02131   •  469-4G0(. 
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MEMORANDUM 

August  22,   1989 

TO:  Newman  Flanagan,  District  Attorney,  Suffolk  County 

FRCM:  Franklin  Tucker,  Director 

RE:  Draft  Proposal  to  Eradicate  Adolescent  Violence,  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse,  and  Aberrant  Behavior  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and 
Boston  Communities 


The  following  draft  proposal  is  a  concept  for  dealing  with  long  term 
non-educational,  emotional,  mood  modifier,  and  educational  issues  which 
are   the  genesis  of  violent  and  destructive  behavior  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  community.  To  eradicate  or  ameliorate  gang  violence,  mood 
modifier  abuse,  the  staggering  dropout  rate,  teenage  pregnancy,  and 
drug  trafficking  in  the  community  so  these  problems  do  not  negatively 
impact  on  school  performance  and  the  escalating  teenage  crime  rate  in 
the  Boston  communities,  a  simultaneous  and  concurrent  approach  must  be 
adopted  to  meet  and  address  the  needs  of  adolescents  exhi- 
biting, in  one  form  or  another,  aberrant  behavior  in  the  schools  and 
communities.  These  types  of  aberrant  behavior  and  actions  create  an 
ominous  danger  and  threat  within  the  schools  and  communities  and  nega- 
tively impact  on  the  learning  process  and  respect  for  the  law.  Such 
a  climate  of  danger  and  uncertainty  only  serves  to  exacerbate  the  dropout 
rate  within  the  school  system,  which  is  staggering  and  is  viewed  with 
dismay  by  the  business  community,  who  see  the  public  school  system  as  a 
lifeline  for  helping  to  maintain  the  future  prosperity  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

The  combined  therapeutic/academic  center  should  be  viewed  as  a 
positive  approach  in  meeting  the  non-academic,  emotional,  and  academic 
problems  of  students  unable  to  successfully  function  in  a  regular  school 
setting,  and  as  a  constructive  and  positive  approach  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  "middle  of  the  road"  adolescents  encountering  initial  difficulty  with 
the  law  before  a  costly  and  counter-productive  prison  placement  is  the 
only  solution.  Only  by  viewing  adolescents  as  a  total  entity  and  meeting 
and  addressing  all  their  problems  at  the  same  time,  will  it  be  possible 
to  redeem  these  adolescents. 
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The  combined  therapeutic/academic  center  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
separate  discipline  school.  Adolescents  should  be  assigned  to  this  center 
for  three  months,  six  months,  or  an  academic  year  based  on  the  degree  of 
aberrant  behavior  exhibited,  the  adolescent's  history  of  discipline  prob- 
lems, and  relevant  assessments  completed  prior  to  placement  and  the  input 
of  Boston  Public  Schools  administrators,  zone  superintendents,  sending 
school  administrators,  parental  imput,  and  the  input  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

A  Student  Delivery  Plan  should  be  prepared  for  each  student,  based  on 
the  assessment  process  which  would  delineate  meaningful  goals  and  objectives 
to  meet  and  address  an  adolescent's  non-educational,  emotional,  and  academic 
needs  within  specific  timelines.  Parental  counseling,  plus  outreach  into 
the  community  by  social  workers  employed  by  the  center  would  be  critical 
components  in  addressing  an  adolescent's  total  needs  simultaneously;  so  the 
adolescent  can  return  to  a  regular  school  setting  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  discontinue  to  be  a  menace  in  the  community. 

In  this  era  of  budget  constraints,  novel  and  imaginative  methods  can  be 
used  to  fund  or  minimize  the  cost  of  operating  such  a  combined  therapeutic/ 
academic  center: 

1.  The  Boston  Higher  Education  Partnership  can  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  development  of  private  industry  and  college  grants  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  setting  up  such  a  center. 

2.  Boston  universities  and  colleges  can  be  used  to  defray  opera- 
tional costs  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Schools  of  Education  can  provide  the  following  interns 
to  work  with  the  center's  staff:  teachers,  counselors, 
and  psychologists. 

(b)  Schools  of  Medicine  can  provide  psychiatric  residents 

or  interns  to  carry  out  in-depth  psychiatric  evaluations 
under  supervision;  plus  these  schools  can  provide  general 
medical  services  dealing  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  as 
well  as  general  medical  needs. 

(c)  Schools  of  Social  Services  can  provide  social  worker 
interns,  who  under  center  staff  supervision,  can  func- 
tion in  the  communities  the  adolescents  live,  in 
meeting  and  addressing  non-educational  and  emotional 
needs. 

The  participating  universities  and  colleges  would  benefit  from  such 
a  collaboration  by  providing  these  students  with  realistic  and  insightful 
field  training. 

3.  The  District  Attorney's  Office  and  the  Courts  would  be  armed  with 
options,  other  than  an  expensive  incarceration,  for  middle  of  the 
road  adolescents  who  are  involved  with  the  law.  Such  a  center 
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placement  for  Boston  adolescents  encountering  problems  with  the 
law  would  have  to  be  made  mandatory  by  the  Distric  Attorney's 
Office  and  the  Court. 

4.  Other  City  of  Boston  Departments  can  play  a  meaningful  and 
constructive  role  in  meeting  and  addressing  the  needs  of 
Boston  adolescents. 

5.  Finally,  the  support  of  the  business  community  in  Boston  can  be 
enlisted  to  meet  the  serious  adolescent  crisis  in  Boston. 
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BBVOftS  THE  B0D8E  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 

CALLINO  FOR  A  MORE  EXTENSIVE  FOCUS  ON 
AT  RISK  YODTH  SERVICES  AND  COMMUNITY  RESOOROBS 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
FRinAV,  OCTOBER  6,  1989 

Chairman  Rangel,  Congressman  Brennan,  Congressman  Noakley,  and 
members  of  the  Commit tee x 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  holding  a  hearing  on  this  vitally 
important  topic.   I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  taken 
the  time  and  effort  to  schedule  a  tour  of  the  Roxburyt 
Dorchester  and  Mattapan  neighborhoods  which  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  drugs.   Your  interest  in  Boston  neighborhoods  is  noted 
and  appreciated. 

You  have  heard  from  other  state  and  city  officials  who  have 
urged  the  development  of  strong  drug  education  programs  and 
services  for  treatment  on  demand,   it  is  obvious  that  the  focus 
of  attention  should  be  on  the  demand  side.  Counseling  services 
and  educational  opportunities  should  be  directed  toward  at-risk 
youth — particularly  younger  teens.   As  important  as  it  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  criminal  justice  system,  it  is  as 
equally  important  to  focus  on  conditions  that  bring  people  into 
that  system:  poverty,  lack  of  skills,  drug  addiction, 
underedueation,  having  a  sense  of  hopelessnessr  with  few,  if 
any  future  possiblilities. 

The  City  of  Boston  is  fortunate  in  the  diversity  of  services 
offered  by  organisations  which  provide  programs  for  crime 
victims.   Drop-A-Dime  acts  as  a  liaison  to  facilitate  reports 
of  crime  to  Boston  Police.   The  Neighborhood  Justice  Network 
offers  programs  which  assists  with  court  interaction,  help 
neighborhoods  establish  crime  watch  groups,  and  provide  violence 
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prevention  information  to  senior  citizens.   These  organizations 
operate  on  a  non-profit  basis  and  continue  to  struggle  for 
funding.   There  are  few  resources  on  the  community  level  for 
those  who  are  addicted  to  drugs.  Clearly,  neighborhood  action 
initiatives  need  to  be  the  strength  of  the  war  on  drugs  for 
Boston  and  throughout  urban  America.  There  must  be  a  budgetary 
commitment  to  ensure  expansion  of  vital  services  at  the 
community  level. 

By  1982  cocaine  had  been  used  by  28%  of  young  adults  in  the 
United  States.  We  continue  to  suffer  from  both  the  effects  of 
drugs  themselves  and  the  high  incidence  of  drug  related  crime. 
Recently f  the  U.S.  transportation  department  spent  nearly  $1 
million  to  study  the  role  of  drugs  in  fatal  automobile 
accidents,   in  fact,  since  1981  our  federal  government  has 
spent  over  $21  billion  to  fight  the  drug  war.   A  small 
percentage  of  these  funds  could  make  a  significant  difference 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  only  effective  way  to  wage  a  successful  battle  to  combat 
urban  America's  social  ills  is  to  reinvest  in  people  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  support  at  the  local  level.   We 
do  not  assist  the  illiterate  by  performing  studies  to  determine 
their  numbers  and  we  do  not  assist  drug  addicts  by  simply 
stating  that  the  problem  is  severe  and  out  of  control.  Our 
societal  illSf  illiteracy,  drugs,  crime  and  racism,  must  be 
fought  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  an  individual  neighborhood 
level,  house  by  house  and  street  by  street. 

Effective  and  positive  change  must  be  rooted  in  the  basic 
premis  that  you  are  somebody,  that  each  and  every  individual  in 
this  city  and  in  this  country  can  make  a  contribution,  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  can  make  a  difference. 

It  is  our  obligation  as  legislators,  as  policy  makers  and  as 
Americans  to  empower  the  residents  of  our  neighborhoods  to  find 
their  own  voices  and  stand  on  their  own.   I  urge  this  committee 
to  take  the  initiative  to  begin  a  sincere,  long-term  commitment 
to  reinvest  in  the  individual  communities  that  are  America. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  for  your  attention. 
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PREFACE 

With  a  current  membership  of  about  7,000,  the  Boston  Bar  Association  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  bar 'associations  in  the  United  States. 
Historically  the  Association's  activities  were  concentrated  in  t^vo  areas — its 
section  and  committee  work  dealing  with  substantive  law  matters  and  its  pro 
bono  efforts  dealing  with  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  the  poor.  At  its  October, 
1988  Retreat,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  debate,  the  Council  (governing  body)  of 
the  Association  decided  to  add  a  third  focus — active  involvement  in  civic  and 
community  affairs.  At  a  Boston  City  Hall  press  conference  later  that  month,  the 
Association  announced  the  first  specific  project  undertaken  in  furtherance  of  this 
new  goal — the  formation  of  a  special  Task  Force  to  examine  how  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  coping  with  the  virtual  flood  of  drug  cases  entering  the  system. 
This  report  contains  the  preliminary  findings  and  recommendations  of  that  Task 
Force. 

The  observations  and  findings  of  the  Task  Force  are  disturbing.  Essentially 
the  Task  Force  concludes  that  we  are  currently  losing  the  War  on  Drugs.  This 
is  a  message  many  will  not  want  to  hear.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  we 
ignore  it  at  our  peril.  The  group  conveying  the  message  has  collectively  well 
over  a  hundred  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  our  criminal  justice  system 
and  no  vested  interest  to  protect  or  further.  Their  concern  is  only  the  well  being 
of  our  metropolitan  community.  Hopefully  those  who  share  this  concern 
will  heed  their  warning  and  give  prompt  and  careful  consideration  to  their 
recommendations. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  health  of  our  community  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Task  Force  members  who  have  contributed  so  much  of 
their  time  to  this  important  effort.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
chair  of  the  Task  Force — Allan  van  Gestel,  one  of  the  most  able  and  respected 
litigators  in  the  city.  Our  thanks  must  also  go  to  Allan's  firm,  Goodwin,  Procter 
&  Hoar,  and  its  Chairman  Bob  Fraser  for  their  unstinting  support  of  the  project, 
both  moral  and  logistical,  and  to  Pandick  Press  which  has  printed  the  report 
without  charge  as  a  public  service  to  the  bar  and  to  the  community. 

Edward  F.  Hines,  Jr. 
President 
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DRUGS  AND  JUSTICE: 
A  SYSTEM  ABANDONED 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  six  months,  the  Boston  Bar  Association  Task  Force  on  Drugs 
and  the  Courts  has  conducted  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  efforts  of  public  safety 
forces  to  enforce  the  narcotics  laws  through  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area.  Some  initial  observations  and  recommendations  are 
reflected  in  this  interim  report.  We  intend  to  file  several  detailed  "action  plans" 
by  September  30,  1989.  The  focus  of  those  plans  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  members  of  this  Task  Force  unanimously  agree  that  we  are  losing  the 
War  Against  Drugs.  On  every  battlefront  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  whether 
police,  prosecutors,  judges,  probation  officers,  sheriffs  or  correction  officials,  are 
being  overnin.  In  many  cases,  major  elements  of  our  criminal  justice  systems 
are  in  total  retreat  and  chaos. 

Of  far  greater  concern  to  this  Task  Force  is  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
there  is  no  real  strategy  to  win  any  major  battles,  let  alone  the  War  itself.  We 
seem  determined  to  arrest  more  drug  offenders  without  any  consideration  for 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  receive  punishment  for  one  to  two  years.  We  seem 
determined  to  increase  mandatory  sentencing  provisions  of  our  drug  laws  with 
no  consideration  of  the  substantial  evidence  that  those  laws,  however  well 
intentioned,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  infrastructure  itself  is  literally  falling  apart.  There  are  too  few 
judges,  in  too  few  courtrooms,  to  send  too  many  inmates  to  too  few  jail  cells. 

In  all  our  work  we  have  discovered  one  point  of  consensus.  It  is  the  simple 
truth  that  "justice  delayed  is  justice  denied."  We  speak  not  only  of  the  justice 
for  the  criminal  offender  but  also  for  the  victims  of  this  drug  plague.  We  have 
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substantial  evidence  that  entire  sections  of  our  cities  are  under  the  increasing 
control  of  drug-based  gangs.  If  we  cannot  develop  a  winning  strategy  in  the  very 
near  future,  then  we  are  destined  for  total  defeat. 

The  members  of  this  Task  Force  can  assure  the  Bench,  the  Bar  and  the 
public  that  recourse  to  traditional  solutions  will  not  have  any  significant  impact 
in  the  years  ahead.  What  this  crisis  demands  is  a  new  and  invigorated  will  to 
set  aside  agency  rivalries,  turf  battles  and  personality  conflicts.  The  public  wants 
this  problem  solved.  It  is  up  to  our  elected  and  appointed  leaders,  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  demand  a  strategy  based  on  reason,  not 
emotion  or  political  advantage. 

This  interim  report  will  focus  on  much  of  the  evidence  we  have  received 
describing  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  does  not,  in  most  instances,  offer 
any  detailed  program  to  solve  these  problems.  That  is  not  our  purpose  here. 
We  seek  merely  to  alert  the  reader  that  this  problem  requires  a  reaffirmation  of 
our  public  will  to  survive  as  a  civilized  society  as  well  as  our  public  commitment 
to  share  in  the  solution. 


A.   OUR  LOCAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

The  picture  does  not  improve  when  we  focus  on  our  local  criminal  justice 
system. 

Here  there  really  is  no  system  at  all.  Our  criminal  justice  program  aptly  can 
be  seen  as  the  orphan  of  government,  the  wastebasket  of  society,  for  what  it 
receives  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  almost  everyone  who  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  At  every  level,  and  in  all  departments,  we  find  too  few 
people,  with  too  little  financial  support,  grossly  inadequate  facilities,  shackled  by 
inconsistent  and  wholly  uncoordinated  rulings  and  legislation,  for  the  most  part 
neglected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government,  and  ignored 
by  a  society  which,  through  its  own  actions,  has  revealed  a  stunning  ambivalence 
to  the  drug  problem.  To  suggest  any  modification  of  the  legislated  penalties 
against  narcotic  use  or  sale  or  to  suggest  decriminalization  in  any  form  evokes 
instant  reactions  of  extreme  rejection.  These  reactions,  however,  come  from  the 
same  people  who  won't  hire,  train,  supervise  or  pay  more  police,  won't  site  or 
build  more  penal  or  treatment  facilities,  won't  appropriate  more  funding  for 
more  judges,  won't  fund  more  court  and  probation  department  support  personnel, 
in  short,  won't  pay  for  or  permit  in  their  neighborhood,  any  of  the  several 
extensive  and  expensive  tools  that  are  needed  to  enable  our  criminal  justice 
system  to  effectively  attack  the  drug  problem. 

Justice  Holmes  taught  us  that  the  law  is  not  what  judges  or  others  say  it  is, 
but  what  actually  happens  to  people  who  transgress  the  apparent  behavioral 
code.   Thus,  the  first  and  largest  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  we  really  are 
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involved  in  a  War  Against  Drugs,  whether  society  really  wants  or  expects  its 
criminal  justice  system  to  solve  the  narcotics  problem.  The  response  to  date,  at 
almost  all  levels,  does  little  to  suggest  that  it  does. 

The  failure  to  address  the  problem  of  drugs  in  a  coordinated  and  effective 
way,  has  overwhelmed  the  local  criminal  justice  system  at  all  levels.  Followers, 
as  well  as  leaders,  have  let  the  system  down.  There  is  a  crisis  of  will.  Until 
adequate  funding  for  each  of  the  inter-connected  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  provided,  and  until  major  changes  are  introduced,  the  war  will  continue 
as  a  lost  cause. 

Drug  arrests  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  There  are,  however, 
few  additional  judges,  and  no  additional  courtrooms,  to  try  existing  or  new  cases, 
and  grossly  inadequate  jail  space  to  hold  those  awaiting  trial  and  after  sentence. 
Because  there  is  no  space  in  the  jails,  many  drug  dealers  who  are  awaiting  trial 
are  released  back  into  the  neighborhoods  legitimizing  the  charge  of  ''revolving 
door  justice".  Even  if  a  dealer  is  not  immediately  released,  mandatory  sentences 
have  created  an  intolerable  trial  backlog  in  Suffolk  County,  making  speedy  justice 
all  but  impossible.  It  can  take  up  to  two  years  to  try  a  drug  trafficking  case  in 
Suffolk  Superior  Court.  This  is  exactly  the  wrong  message  to  send  as  a  deterrence 
to  illegal  drug  dealers. 

Speedy  dispositions  of  drug  cases  are  not  possible  under  existing  circum- 
stances. This  leads  the  residents  of  communities  most  impacted  to  identify  the 
criminal  justice  system  with  the  problem  rather  than  the  solution.  Until  swift 
and  certain  justice  is  possible,  public  confidence  in  the  courts  will  continue  to 
erode. 

Today's  drug  problem  is  not  only  different  in  degree,  it  is  different  in  kind. 
Crack,  a  relatively  new  drug,  can  easily  be  manufactured  in  the  home,  creating 
a  growing  cottage  industry.  Barriers  to  entry  into  the  crack  business  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  Violence  on  our  streets  has  escalated  to  an  unprecedented  level. 
Sophisticated  weaponry,  particularly  automatic  weapons,  have  proliferated  to 
protect  and  expand  drug  networks.  Innocent  victims  have  been  caught  in  the 
deadly  crossfire  of  a  private  war  between  competing  drug  gangs.  Drug  dealers 
will  become  more  bold  as  the  perception  grows  that  society  is  impotent  to  stop 
them. 

Tragically,  drug  traffickers  have  become  role  models  emulated  by  the  young. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  "no"  to  drugs  when  profits  are  so  large  and  meaningful 
punishment  only  an  abstraction. 

The  criminal  justice  system  can  be  saved,  but  only  if  public  indifference  to 
the  problem  can  be  moved  out  of  the  way. 
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B.  TASK  FORCE  RESOURCES 

Our  study  included  conversations  with  a  wide  and  diverse  number  of 
individuals  experienced,  involved  and  interested  in  all  facets  of  the  problem.  In 
each  instance,  everyone  we  spoke  with  was  extremely  cooperative  and  supportive 
of  the  effort.  Included  were  representatives  of  Boston  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn; 
representatives  of  the  Boston  Police  Department;  judges  at  all  levels  of  the  court 
system,  including  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Chief  Administrative  Justice, 
and  the  Superior  and  District  Court  Departments  of  the  Trial  Court;  key 
personnel  in  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  Office;  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County;  the  Attorney  General  and  members  of  his  staff;  the  Governor's  Legal 
Counsel;  representatives  of  the  Corrections  Department;  public  and  private 
defense  counsel;  and  private  citizen  representatives  from  affected  neighborhoods. 
Visits  were  made  to  District  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court,  the  Suffolk  Superior  Court  and  the  Special  N  Part  Narcotics 
Prosecution  Court  Project  in  New  York  City.  Numerous  publications  from 
federal  and  state  legislative  groups,  criminal  justice  agencies,  academics,  editorial 
writers,  the  local  and  national  press,  and  others  have  been  gathered  and  studied. 
Statutes,  court  decisions  and  rules  of  practice  have  been  reviewed. 


C.  SIGNIFICANT  OBSERVATIONS 

In  the  process,  we  observed  the  following: 

1 .  The  illegal  narcotics  problem  itself  is  overwhelming.  There  are  too  many 
narcotics  users,  too  many  narcotics  dealers,  too  many  narcotics  traffickers  and 
too  many  offshoot  narcotics  related  crimes.  The  inability  to  keep  illegal  narcotics 
out  of  our  maximum  security  prisons  demonstrates  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  seal  off  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  or  the  United  States.  There  are  simply 
too  many  ways  and  too  many  willing  participants  to  ever  hope  to  mount  a 
successful  interdiction  program  which  will  eliminate  the  supply  of  narcotics.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  suggests  that  as  we  have  stepped  up  interdiction,  the  supply 
of  drugs  has  grown  steadily  more  plentiful,  of  better  quality  and  of  lower  prices. 

There  are  misunderstandings  at  all  levels  about  drugs  and  the  problems  they 
cause.  Simplistic  solutions  overlook  the  fact  that  different  responses  are  required 
to  different  drugs,  different  uses  of  the  same  drug,  and  different  users.  Heroin, 
for  example,  with  its  reliance  on  needles  and  tie-in  with  AIDS,  is  quite  different 
from  cocaine.  Snorting  cocaine  is  quite  different  than  smoking  crack. 

2.  Law  enforcement  agencies  appear  to  be  losing  an  uphill  battle  and  are 
themselves  becoming  buried  and  battered  in  the  process.  The  largest  police 
department  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Boston  Police  Department,  reports 
making  arrests  on  narcotics  charges  at  a  current  rate  in  excess  of  7,000  per  year. 
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There  is  no  way  that  7,000  people  can  be  tried  each  year  in  the  courts  of  Suffolk 
County,  or  jailed  or  treated,  should  it  turn  out  that  they  warrant  or  need  one  or 
the  other. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  is  incapacitated  by  a  Drug  Control  Unit  that 
is  too  small,  having  only  approximately  60  officers  assigned  to  it.  The  DCU  is 
overburdened  by  court  appearances,  its  officers  often  being  called  to  testify  in 
multiple  courts  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  day. 

Language  problems,  Hispanic,  Oriental,  and  others,  and  complications 
presented  by  justifiable  constitutional  limitations,  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
the  Boston  Police  Department  to  conduct  an  effective  wiretap  investigation  of  a 
narcotics  ring.  Seemingly  simple  things  like  the  safe  storage  of  drugs,  money, 
equipment,  and  even  automobiles,  seized  by  the  Boston  Police  Department 
present  immense  problems.  The  officers  assigned  to  the  Drug  Control  Unit  are 
subjected,  on  a  daily  basis,  to  ever-increasing  and  deadly  personal  risks  as  the 
greater  use  of  weapons  and  violence  pervades  and  infects  the  illegal  drug  trade. 
Temptations  abound  and  the  potential  for  corruption  within  police  departments 
is  frightening. 

And,  as  the  Boston  Police  Department  gets  more  sophisticated  and  more 
effective,  the  Balkanized  local  governmental  structure  in  the  greater  Boston 
metropolitan  area  invites  those  conducting  illegal  drug  activities  to  avoid  that 
sophistication  by  moving  their  operations  a  few  miles  or  a  few  subway  stops 
over  the  city  line  to  Quincy,  or  Cambridge,  or  Chelsea,  or  Revere,  or  any  of  the 
other  nearby,  but  wholly-separate  governmental  entities  in  the  metropolitan 
community. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  our  observations  about  the  law  enforcement  side 
was  the  near  total  lack  of  trust,  cooperation  and  coordination  among  and  between 
the  agencies  involved.  In  Boston  for  example,  drug  arrests  are  made  by  the 
Boston  Police,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  Police,  the  State  Police, 
the  MBTA  Police,  Housing  Authority  Police  and  Federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  officers,  to  name  only  the  most  active  of  the  group.  Those  various  police 
agencies  seem  in  constant  turf  wars  and  appear  wholly  distrustful  of  each  other. 
Certainly  they  do  little  to  work  in  any  coordinated  manner.  Not  only  is  this 
wasteful  and  duplicative  of  resources,  it  is  also  extremely  dangerous  for  those 
who  are  performing  undercover  operations.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  officers 
from  one  force  have  come  close  to  arresting  or  shooting  at  officers  from  another 
force  that  they  did  not  realize  were  involved  in  undercover  activities.  We  observe 
the  anomalous  situation  where  the  head  of  the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
in  Boston  and  the  newly  designated  United  States  Attorney  want  to  join  in 
combat  with  the  Boston  Police  and  the  request  is  rejected. 

3.  The  situation  with  regard  to  jails,  houses  of  correction  and  prison 
facilities  is  complicated,  expensive  and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  task.  The  jail 
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problem  is  probably  the  biggest  current  impediment  to  an  effective  drug  program. 
Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  serious  societal  question  of  who  should  be 
imprisoned,  for  what,  and  whether  we  imprison  too  many  people,  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  police  departments,  district  attorneys'  offices  and  courts  are  being 
asked  to  arrest,  prosecute  and  incarcerate  vastly  more  people  than  the  existing 
jail  facilities  can  ever  hope  to  accommodate. 

The  situation  is  as  bad  for  post-trial  incarceration  as  it  is  for  pre-trial 
detainees.  Almost  every  local  jail  has,  or  is  about  to  have,  imposed  upon  it,  by 
some  federal  or  state  court  order,  a  cap  or  limitation  on  the  number  of  people  it 
can  accept  and  house.  These  orders,  valid  in  every  instance,  come  from  a  variety 
of  different  courts  and  different  judges,  are  not  coordinated  in  any  way,  and 
seem  oblivious  to  the  realities  and  burdens  placed  on  the  sheriffs  and  courts 
which  have  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

The  example  at  the  Charles  Street  Jail  in  Boston  is  revealing.  There  a 
Federal  judge  has  furthered  an  earlier  order  of  that  court  regulating  conditions 
at  the  jail  which  has  resulted  in  an  effective  upper  limit  of  342  inmates.  A  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  has  issued  orders  with  regard  to  the  steps  which 
can  or  must  be  taken  by  the  Suffolk  County  Sheriff  and  the  Superior  Court  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  problems  when  the  cap  is  reached.  Those  orders  require 
that  certain  kinds  of  pre-trial  detainees  must  remain  in  jail,  while  others  can  be 
considered  for  release  to  halfway  facilities,  or  even  the  street,  at  the  times  when 
the  cap  is  to  be  exceeded.  Until  recently,  those  included  among  the  group  who 
could  not  be  released  were  people  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  a  legalized  drug.  The  result  was 
bizarre.  People  charged  with  trafficking  in  cocaine,  an  illegal  drug,  were  eligibl. 
for  release  to  halfway  houses,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  street,  because  the 
wasn't  enough  room  at  the  Charles  Street  Jail,  while  people  charged  w  . 
operating  under  the  influence  of  a  legal  drug  were  kept  locked  up. 

Even  more  peculiar  is  the  result  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  constitutionai 
rights  of  prisoners  to  a  single  cell  at  the  Charles  Street  Jail,  the  Sheriff  has  had 
to  move  prisoners,  at  enormous  expense  and  personnel  dislocation,  to  other  jails 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  When  moved,  however,  the  detainees  often  end 
up  in  facilities  in  other  counties  not  subjected  to  the  Federal  court  order  and, 
therefore,  in  cell  situations  with  multiple  prisoners,  under  conditions  far  worse 
than  if  they  were  simply  double-bunked  at  the  Charles  Street  Jail. 

The  ability  of  the  state  and  local  governments  to  construct  prisons  is 
immensely  hampered  by  the  rigid  laws  which  were  enacted  during  the  tenure  of 
the  Ward  Commission,  particularly  Chapter  579  of  the  Acts  of  1 980.  Worse  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  General  Court  to  fund  the  construction,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  people  themselves,  often  acting  with  the  assistance  of  their  local  state 
legislators,  to  allow  the  facilities  to  be  built  in  their  communities.  The  construc- 
tion of  jails  is  a  very  expensive,  time-consuming  operation  and,  it  seems,  as  soon 
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as  a  new  jail  is  built,  it  is  immediately  filled.  The  numbers  being  arrested 
will  probably  increase  rather  than  decrease,  thus  still  further  exaggerating  and 
aggravating  the  jail  problems.  No  one,  however,  seems  to  be  considering 
alternative  sentencing  for  drug  offenders. 

As  bad  as  the  situation  may  be  with  the  siting,  funding  and  construction  of 
prisons,  the  problem  of  treatment  facilities  is  much  worse.  There  is  almost  no 
attention  or  funds,  being  made  available  for  treatment. 

4.  The  District  Courts  are  the  courts  closest  to  the  people  in  our  system. 
The  inner-city  District  Courts,  particularly  those  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  West 
Roxbury  and  Chelsea,  are  being  swamped  with  proceedings  related  to  narcotics 
arrests.  Similar  problems  exist  in  other  urban  District  Courts,  particularly  in 
Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Worcester  and  Lowell.  Of  the  69  District 
Courts  in  the  system,  the  nine  listed  here  account  for  nearly  50%  of  all  drug 
cases. 

The  court  buildings  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  deplorable  physical  condition, 
understaffed  by  judges  and  greatly  lacking  in  sufficient  support  personnel.  The 
allocation  of  judicial  resources  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  judicial  vacancies 
remain  too  long  unfilled.  New  judges  under  last  year's  Judicial  Needs  Bill, 
Chapter  206  of  the  Acts  of  1988,  are  only  now  starting  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Their  compensation,  however,  has  not  been  fully  funded  yet. 
Additional  court  support  personnel  are  also  in  great  need.  Under  an  economy 
measure  in  the  FY  '89  budget,  vacancies  in  court  support  personnel  that  occur 
by  attrition  may  not  be  filled.  This  has  caused  a  10%  diminution  in  the  number 
of  court  employees  in  a  system  which  needs  more,  not  fewer,  people  in  support 
positions.  An  equally  serious  complication  is  that  although  judges  can  be  moved 
around  from  court  to  court  under  certain  circumstances,  the  same  movement  of 
clerk  personnel  cannot  be  accomplished  under  present  laws. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  in  the  District  Court  Department  that  a  different 
approach  is  taken  to  the  inner-city  courts  from  those  in  the  more  affluent 
suburban  cities  and  towns.  Conditions  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  less 
urban  community  courts  are  the  routine  in  places  like  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
West  Roxbury  and  Chelsea.  These  courts  have  no  particular  supportive  constitu- 
ency and  the  neighborhoods  themselves  seem  unable  to  generate  concern  on  the 
part  of  those  controlling  the  situation. 

5.  The  Superior  Court  in  Suffolk  County  suffers  from  similar  limitations 
in  resources,  facilities  and  support  personnel  to  those  which  plague  the  District 
Courts.  There  are  not  enough  Superior  Court  judges,  nor  are  there  enough  clerks, 
stenographers  and  support  personnel  to  assist  them.  Like  the  District  Court 
system,  the  provisions  for  the  Superior  Court  in  the  Judicial  Needs  Bill  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  current  fiscal  crisis.  Judicial  positions  created  almost  a 
year  ago  are  just  now  being  filled,  and  those  judicial  offices  remain  significantly 
unfunded  in  the  proposed  budget. 
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Demands  for  creating  specialized  narcotics  courts  or  night  courts  can  hardly 
be  taken  seriously  when  present  vacancies  and  deficiencies  in  the  courts  remain 
unattended  to. 

Another  complicating  factor  in  the  Superior  Court  is  the  implementation  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Time  Standards  Order.  This  plan,  designed  to 
reduce  the  huge  backlog  in  civil  cases,  is  already  straining  the  system  to  the  core. 
Any  shift  of  resources  to  the  criminal  side  will  surely  cause  that  laudable  and 
necessary  program  to  fail. 

6.  There  is  concern  that  the  criminal  defense  bar,  both  public  and  private, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  too  small,  too  inexperienced  and  too  underfunded  to  be 
able  to  effectively  handle  the  crush  of  business  which  could  come  about  if 
corrections  were  made  in  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  Compensation  for 
private  counsel,  engaged  in  cases  through  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Counsel  Services,  remains  at  $25.00  per  hour  for  out-of-court  time  and 
$35.00  per  hour  for  in-court  time.  These  amounts  have  not  been  adjusted  since 
1981.  Compensation  for  entry  level  prosecutors  is  equally  poor.  The  Suffolk 
County  District  attorney's  office  starts  its  lawyers  at  as  low  as  $21,780  per  year. 

There  is  very  little  to  attract  lawyers  to  criminal  defense  or  prosecution  work 
of  the  nature  needed  in  the  District  Courts,  and  even  the  Superior  Court. 
Compensation  is  low,  the  conditions  are  as  poor  as  most  clients,  and,  for  the 
defense  bar  at  least,  community  opprobrium  is  all  too  frequent.  There  is  even 
less  to  hold  them  in  those  kinds  of  positions  when  their  colleagues  can  practice 
civil  trial  work,  or  non-trial  law,  in  elegant  downtown  office  buildings  and 
command  2,  3  and  4  times  as  much  in  compensation  for  such  "clean"  legal  work. 

7.  The  laws,  decisions  and  court  rules  that  deal  with  narcotics  cases  are  a 
hodgepodge  of  inconsistency,  adopted  with  the  best  intentions,  but  resulting  in 
as  much  aggravation  to  the  problem  as  the  unwillingness  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  government  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  and  support  for  the 
courts.  Mandatory  sentencing  is  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  of  the  problems. 
Intended  to  show  a  toughness  and  intolerance  for  the  evils  of  narcotic  violations, 
the  effect  is  to  clog  the  courts  and  make  them  even  less  able  to  handle  the  crush 
of  business  because  the  opportunity  to  resolve  cases  by  plea  bargaining  is  all  but 
eliminated.  Criminal  defense  lawyers  are  forced  to  "play  for  the  fumble"  by 
raising  every  conceivable  defense  and  insisting  on  a  full  and  complete  trial  in 
the  hopes  that  the  government  somewhere  along  the  line  will  stumble  in  a  way 
that  will  provide  relief  for  the  accused. 

Laws  relating  to  the  allocation  of  jurisdiction,  even  despite  the  recent  Cedeno 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  remain  uncertain.  Bail  presents  similar 
problems.  If  it  is  set  too  high,  it  can't  be  met  and  the  people  involved  must  be 
held  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  The  jails,  however,  are  subjected  to  caps  and  are 
already  crowded  beyond  the  overflowing  stage  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  real 
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room.  Thus,  courts  must  consciously  keep  bail  at  a  lower  level  so  that  people 
can  post  it  and  return  to  the  street  while  awaiting  trial.  As  noted  earlier,  this 
creates  the  ''revolving  door  justice"  phenomenon,  a  legitimate  concern  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  drug  trafficking  is  rampant,  and  a  source  of  demoralization 
and  anger  for  police  and  other  public  officials. 

8.  Given  the  problems  in  arresting,  prosecuting,  trying  and  punishing  those 
involved  with  illegal  drugs,  thoughts  turn  to  the  other  side,  which  involves 
treatment.  Here,  like  everything  else,  there  is  far  too  little  available.  There  is 
almost  no  treatment  that  is  realistically  up  to  the  task  of  attempting  to  cure  those 
who  have  become  seriously  addicted.  Certainly,  there  is  essentially  no  treatment 
in  our  prisons.  Treatment  facilities,  however,  like  everything  else  are  expensive 
and  their  siting,  because  people  don't  like  those  people  who  go  there  for  treatment, 
is  as  difficult  as  siting  a  prison. 

9.  Even  in  relatively  small  and  technical  areas,  problems  abound.  The 
Public  Health  Drug  Analysis  Laboratory  at  Jamaica  Plain  analyzes  most  of  the 
materials  seized  in  Boston  from  drug  dealers.  The  laboratory  is  too  slow.  The 
average  response  time  as  of  this  writing  is  about  six  weeks.  Judges'  suggest 
even  longer  delays,  predicated  upon  statements  by  prosecutors  that  seek  trial 
continuances  because  the  lab  reports  are  not  back.  It  is  unclear,  however, 
whether  the  problem  isn't  perhaps  a  bit  more  complicated.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  room  for  improvement  at  the  laboratory,  a  situation  that  should  not 
be  terribly  expensive.  Simply  adjusting  the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
laboratory,  the  police  and  the  District  Attorney's  office  would  be  an  easy  start. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  on  some  occasions,  those  responsible  for 
picking  up  and  delivering  the  drug  results,  the  police  department  generally,  may 
have  been  using  the  laboratory  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  purposes.  Similarly, 
there  may  be  occasions  in  which  a  prosecutor  who  is  not  really  ready  for  trial 
for  another  reason  uses  the  laboratory  as  a  convenient  scapegoat.  Improvements 
at  the  laboratory  and  tightening  up  on  supervision  at  both  the  police  departments 
and  in  the  District  Attorney's  office  would  seem  a  simple  cure. 

10.  There  is  a  significant  lack  of  coordination  between  and  among  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies;  federal  legislative  and  state  legislative  bodies;  the  federal 
executive  branch  and  the  state  executive  branch;  and  federal  courts  and  state 
courts,  in  their  dealings  with  drug  issues.  Given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  the  immense  amounts  of  money  that  is  being  spent  in  connection  with  it,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  a  vastly  greater  degree  of  inter-agency,  inter-department  and 
inter-government  cooperation  cannot  be  fostered.  Many  metropolitan  areas  run 
coordinated  drug  task  forces  where  resources  of  people,  information  and  statutory 
power  are  pooled.  This  not  only  prevents  confusion  and  waste,  but  makes 
available  to  local  authorities  the  federal  resources  and  forfeiture  laws  that  work. 

11.  Interdiction,  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  drugs  into  this 
country,  is  a  failed  effort.   The  United  States'  borders  are  far  too  large  and  far 
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loo  vulnerable  to  be  able  to  be  policed  effectively.  The  American  public  is  far 
too  willing  to  pay  for  drugs  that  are  brought  in.  The  business  community  cites 
drug  use  by  employees  as  one  of  its  greatest  problems.  Foreign  countries  where 
drugs  are  produced  are  too  small,  too  weak,  too  corrupt,  or  too  antagonistic 
towards  the  United  States  to  mount  any  effective  programs  within  their  own 
boundaries  to  control  the  drug  lords  who  start  the  entire  chain.  And  even  if  any 
of  that  were  effective,  it  seems  certain  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  criminal  mind, 
given  the  immense  temptation  of  the  huge  amounts  of  money  involved,  would 
enable  those  criminals  to  produce  the  product  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  if  the  borders  ever  could  be  sealed. 

12.  The  present  approach,  criminalizing  everything,  has  not  succeeded.  It 
has  made  many  criminals  extremely  rich,  has  increased  the  number  of  offshoot 
crimes  and  violence,  and  has  placed  many  of  the  most  needy  neighborhoods  in 
total  jeopardy,  held  hostage  to  drug  trafficking  and  the  misery  that  follows  in  its 
wake.  This  Committee  concludes  that  locally,  at  least,  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved.  Like  the  medical  profession's  battle  with  cancer,  the  most  that  can 
happen  is  that  it  can  be  better  controlled  and  managed.  Even  the  latter,  however, 
will  only  be  a  realistic  possibility  if  society  demonstrates  that  it  really  cares 
enough  to  support  the  effort  and  demands  action  from  its  leaders.  We  have 
serious  doubts  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  or  the  Executive,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  public  demand,  will  appropriate  the  funds  and  revise  the  legislation 
necessary  to  attempt  to  effectively  control  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  we  reach 
the  following  conclusions  and  make  the  following  recommendations.  With 
regard  to  each  major  recommendation,  we  intend  to  prepare  or  commission,  and 
publish,  a  detailed  plan  for  its  implementation.  We  submit  our  recommendations 
now  because  we  believe  them  important  and  believe  that  they  will  help  to  provide 
public  understanding  and  a  basis  for  free  and  open  discussion. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  observed,  that  the  present  strategy  is  not 
succeeding;  that  we  need  a  new  set  of  tools  and  approaches.  To  develop  those 
tools,  to  select  policies  which  have  a  chance  of  success,  we  need  to  know  much 
more  than  we  do  today.  The  Committee,  therefore,  publicizes  the  findings  of 
Mark  A.  R.  Kleiman  and  Kerry  D.  Smith  of  the  Program  in  Criminal  Justice 
Policy  and  Management  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University.  In  a  January  31,  1989,  paper  in  progress,  entitled  "State  and  Local 
Drug  Enforcement:  In  Search  of  a  Strategy"  Messrs.  Kleiman  and  Smith  said: 

**In  principle,  the  right  way  to  choose  a  drug  policy  for  a  city  would  be 
to  describe  the  problem,  invent  some  alternative  approaches  to  addressing 
that  problem,  predict  the  costs  and  the  likely  result  of  each  approach,  and 
choose  the  least  painful.  Then,  after  a  while,  one  could  measure  the 
results  and  compare  them  with  the  predictions.  Unexpected  results  or  new 
situations  would  call  for  changes  in  policy. 
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'in  practice,  no  city  has  anything  resembling  a  quantitatively  accurate 
description  of  its  own  drug  problem.  Nor  is  there  a  well-worked-out  body 
of  theory  or  experience  to  allow  predictions  of  the  likely  results  of  alternative 
approaches. 

'Theory  and  experience  agree  that  neither  high-level  enforcement  nor 
unfocused  retail-level  enforcement  is  likely  to  contribute  much  to  solving 
the  problem  under  current  big-city  conditions.  Yet  local  drug  enforcement 
consists  primarily  of  a  mix  of  those  two  strategies.  A  growing  share  of  local 
law  enforcement  budgets  is  thus  being  committed  to  programs  that  are  both 
unproven  and  implausible. 

"Law  enforcement  agencies,  like  boxers,  need  to  learn  to  fight  their 
weight.  In  a  city  that  has  a  small  crack  market,  for  instance,  investing  early 
and  heavily  may  succeed  in  keeping  the  market  small  or  driving  it  out. 
Where  a  large  crack  market  already  exists,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
whether  even  maximal  efforts  are  likely  to  have  much  effect.  There  will 
come  a  point  of  diminishing  returns,  when  throwing  more  police  resources 
into  the  pot  will  no  longer  produce  significant  social  benefits.  Refining  the 
techniques  for  making  those  calculations  poses  a  substantial  intellectual  and 
practical  challenge. 

"Crackdowns  focused  on  particular  neighborhoods  have  some  theoreti- 
cal advantages,  and  a  little  experience  to  suggest  they  can  work.  But  the 
extent  to  which  they  simply  push  the  problem  around  is  undetermined.  For 
neighborhood  crackdowns  to  be  a  viable  citywide  strategy,  it  must  be  possible 
after  a  time  to  move  enforcement  resources  to  a  new  area  and  repeat  the 
process.  That,  in  turn,  requires  both  the  development  in  the  crackdown 
area  of  indigenous  capacity  to  resist  the  return  of  drug  dealing  and  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  residents  to  see  the  focus  of  police  attention  shift 
once  the  problem  has  subsided.  How  local  governments  can  create  that 
capacity  and  that  willingness  remains  an  open  problem. 

"Drug  markets  dominated  by  warring  youth  gangs  will  leave  more 
corpses  behind  them  than  drug  markets  not  so  dominated.  Routine  drug 
enforcement  may  have  little  to  contribute  to  gang  control;  police  need  to 
learn  how  to  make  life  particularly  miserable  for  gang-related  drug  dealers 
(and  gang  members  committing  other  crimes). 

"There  is  some  evidence — not  yet  much — that  putting  police  in  the 
classroom  as  "drug  education"  teachers  can  reduce  the  rate  at  which 
adolescents  are  initiated  into  illicit  drug  use.  Whether  such  programs  are 
an  efficient  use  of  police  work-years  depends  in  part  on  the  value  of 
alternative  uses  of  the  same  work-years.  If  current  drug  activities  are 
already  overloading  the  capacity  of  prosecutors,  courts,  and  jails,  the  arrests 
sacrificed  by  putting  some  police  in  classrooms  may  not  matter  much. 

"Considering  how  much  of  the  public  concern  about  drugs  centers  on 
the  link  between  drugs  and  crime,  it  is  surprising  how  ill-designed  current 
policies  are  to  discourage  the  long  drug/crime  careers  characteristic  of  heroin 
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users  (and  almost  certainly  of  some  crack  users).  Mandaiorv  drug  abstinence 
for  drug-involved  offenders,  verified  by  lestmg  and  backed  with  the  threat 
of  reincarceration,  ought  to  be  a  centerpiece  of  any  senous  "career  criminal" 
or  "dangerous  offender"  program. 

"Research,  which  has  contributed  relatively  little  to  the  current  decision- 
making process,  seems  ill-positioned  to  contribute  much  more.  The  most 
obvious  need  is  for  a  set  of  plausible,  computable  models  of  local  drug  sales 
activity  as  a  function  of  local  enforcement  activity.  This  would  likely  involve 
some  combination  of  microeconomics  and  operations  research. 

"But  better  models  will  be  of  limited  practical  use  unless  someone 
collects  the  data  to  feed  them  with.  Numbers  of  users,  numbers  of  sellers, 
numbers  of  transactions,  total  revenue;  all  of  these  data  are  needed,  and 
needed  down  to  the  neighborhood  level.  This  requires  some  ver\  exp)€nsive 
data  collection:  surveys,  street  ethnography,  and  the  development  of  user. 
ex-user,  and  potential-user  panels.  No  police  chief  will  ever  know  as  much 
about  the  cocaine  market  in  his  or  her  city  as  the  local  manager  for  R.J. 
Reynolds  knows  about  the  cigarette  market,  but  we  can  be,  and  need  to  be, 
much  closer  to  that  position  that  we  now  are. 

"One  way  to  start  would  be  to  collect  more  information  about  drug 
enforcement.  Local,  state  and  national  data  collection  systems  often  fail  to 
make  essential  distinctions  or  to  be  kept  in  comparable  categories;  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  for  example,  lump  heroin  and  cocaine  together. 
Questions  of  the  form,  "How  many  crack  sellers  were  arrested  in  Chicago 
last  year,  and  how  many  aggregate  years  of  confinement  were  they  sentenced 
to?"  need  to  be  routinely  answerable  before  any  serious  study  can  be  made 
of  the  results  of  alternative  strategies. 

"Beginning  to  collect  at  least  the  minimal  level  of  information  would 
suggest  a  new  level  of  seriousness  about  developing  responses  to  the  drug 
problem  that  produce  publicly  valuable  results.  Until  then,  state  and  local 
drug  enforcement  will  remain  a  collection  of  activities  in  search  of  a 
strategy." 


E.  SHORT-TERM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  We  conclude  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  justice  be  swift,  than  that 
sentences  be  long.  Adjustments  must  be  made  and  programs  instituted  in  the 
District  and  Suffolk  Superior  Court  Departments  of  the  Trial  Coun  to  provide 
swift,  efficient  and  certain  justice.  This  should  include  consideration  of  a  fast- 
track  drug  offender's  program  in  the  Supenor  Coun  and  a  modification  of  the 
New  York  N  Part  approach  for  the  District  Courts.  This  system  is  based  on  a 
speedy  initial  hearing  program.  In  New  York,  laboratory  results  are  produced 
within  6  days  of  arrest.  At  that  time  a  defendant  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
plead  to  an  offense  for  which  he  will  face  a  less  severe  penalty  or  be  directly 
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indicted  on  the  most  serious  charge.  District  Courts  should  adopt  a  similar 
system  supported  by  speedy  test  results,  swift  indictments  and  the  opportunity 
to  plead  to  a  less  serious  offense  in  the  District  Court  prior  to  an  indictment. 

Early  intervention  and  more  careful  screening  of  cases  should  be  instituted 
in  the  District  Courts  by  experienced  Superior  Court  Assistant  District  Attorneys 
in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  more  cases  at  that  level  and  to  detennine  if  the  more 
serious  trafficking  cases  can,  or  should,  be  the  subject  of  direct  indictments  in 
the  Superior  Court.  The  continued  use  of  probable  cause  hearings  in  the  District 
Courts  is  recommended,  but  they  must  be  tied  to  better  case  screening  and  a 
better  allocation  of  judicial  resources  to  conduct  those  hearings,  particularly  in 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Chelsea.  At  the  same  time,  particularly  if  there  is  to 
be  a  fast-track  drug  offenders  program  and  more  direct  indictments,  there  ought 
to  be  assigned  3-4  judge  teams  to  Suffolk  Superior  Court,  each  team  to  sit  for  3- 
6  months,  with  one  judge  hearing  pleas,  deciding  motions  and  assigning  trial 
dates,  and  the  others  presiding  on  trials.  Both  the  District  Court  N  Part  type 
program  and  the  Superior  Court  drug  offenders  plan  will  also  require  the  infusion 
of  money  and  resources  at  the  laboratory,  in  order  to  produce  fast  and  accurate 
test  results. 

Attention  must  be  given  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  last  year's  Judicial  Needs  Bill,  such  that  it  gets  fully  funded  and 
the  judges  authorized  thereunder  are  promptly  appointed.  There  will  be  a  need 
for  an  immediate  addition  of  new  court  clerk  and  probation  office  personnel  in 
those  courts  most  seriously  affected  (Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West  Roxbury, 
Chelsea,  Suffolk  Superior,  etc.). 

2.  Means  should  be  devised  for  coordination  among  the  critical  federal, 
state  and  city  agencies  and  among  all  affected  parties.  In  particular,  there  should 
be  a  major  coordination  among  police  departments  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area  somewhat  like  the  Allied  governments  got  together  and  cooperated  against 
a  common  enemy  in  World  War  II.  Every  opportunity  to  develop  a  joint  task 
force  should  be  considered,  even  if  it  means  hiring  more  Boston  patrolmen  or 
promoting  them  to  detective  rank.  There  also  should  be  coordination  among 
the  judges  in  the  various  courts  including  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the 
Appeals  Court,  the  Superior  Court,  the  District  Courts,  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  the  Housing  Court  and  the  Federal  Court.  Similar  kinds  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  should  be  worked  out  with  the  offices  of  the  Suffolk,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk  and  Essex  County  District  Attorneys'  offices,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
and  the  State  Attorney  General's  office.  There  should  be  established  a  permanent 
coordinating  group  with  representatives  of  courts,  prosecutors,  police  depart- 
ments, the  organized  Bar  and  neighborhood  spokesmen  which  meets  on  a  regular 
basis  to  discuss  problems  of  common  interest  and  avoids  inconsistent  and 
counter-productive  efforts.  A  similar  multi-interest  group  should  be  created  to 
review  and  assist  in  the  drafting  and  passage  of  related  legislation. 
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3.  A  massive  public  educational  program  about  the  function,  role  and 
workings  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  all  of  its  branches,  including 
explanations  of  the  roles  of  prosecutors,  defense  counsel.  District  Courts,  Superior 
Courts,  Sheriffs,  jails,  Probation  Departments  and  explanations  of  legal  pnnci- 
ples,  such  as  those  relating  to  bail,  jurisdiction,  sentencing,  constitutional  rights, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  undertaken.  The  Boston  Globe.  The  Boston  Herald  and  the 
major  local  television  and  radio  stations  should  be  asked  to  set  aside  their 
rivalries  and  join  in  this  effort.  A  Special  Education  Committee  or  the  Criminal 
Justice  Section  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association  could  be  asked  to  attend  to  this 
task  and  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  Boston  Against  Drugs  program 
already  in  place. 

4.  In  order  to  bring  the  most  affected  communities  into  the  process  and  to 
provide  them  with  support,  the  formation  of  Community  Advisory  groups 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  coordinate  and  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with 
representatives  of  the  Courts,  of  the  District  Attorney's  office,  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  of  such  other  agencies  as  may  deal  with  the  problem  at  any 
given  time.  The  Mayor  should  consider  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Mayor 
specifically  charged  to  lead  this  effort. 

5.  The  Police  Department  needs  more,  and  better  trained,  officers  in  its 
Drug  Control  Unit.  More  senior  officers  need  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  Drug  Control  officers.  The  City  should  provide  its 
Police  Department  with  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  Drug  Control  Unit  to 
operate  efficiently.  These  facilities  should  include  ample  and  secure  room  for 
the  safekeeping  of  drugs,  money,  and  other  things  recovered,  and  the  disposal 
thereof.  There  must  be  far  greater  coordination  between  the  District  Attomey^s 
office  and  the  Police  Department  so  that  the  officers  are  given  better  guidance 
on  the  important  legal  and  constitutional  principles  that  apply  to  their  daily 
activities. 

But  most  of  all  there  needs  to  be  a  leadership  effort  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner to  redirect  the  police  approach  to  the  drug  problem.  This  redirection 
should  be  along  the  lines  which  proved  so  successful  a  decade  and  more  ago 
when  the  current  Commissioner  led  the  Community  Disorders  Unit  in  the  battle 
against  racial  violence.  At  one  time,  as  fire  bombing  and  violence  engulfed 
several  neighborhoods,  that  battle  too  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  the  police 
alone  to  win;  prejudice  and  racial  hatred  was  too  ingrained  in  Boston's  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  went  the  prevailing  wisdom,  for  the  police  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  turn  matters  around.  But  turn  them  around  they  did.  Through 
a  process  of  open  information  exchange  between  citizens  and  police,  through 
building  a  sense  of  public  trust,  through  never  waivering  decisions  of  Superior 
Court  judges  in  their  support  of  what  was  lawful  and  right,  the  police  and  the 
justice  system  finally  made  the  difference. 
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It  can  be  done  again,  but  it  will  require  application  of  the  same  principles, 
building  the  same  trust  and  opening  up  and  keeping  open  the  same  informational 
exchange  between  citizens  and  police.  It  will  require  true  community  policing, 
police  that  become  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  to  which  they  are  assigned.  It 
will  require  citizens  willing  to  help  and  assist  and  inform  those  police.  It  will 
require  close  coordination  with  the  Drug  Control  Unit.  It  will  require  from  the 
police  and  courts  assurance  that  punishment  for  offenders  will  be  swift  and 
certain.  It  will  require  the  development  of  ways  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
local  community  to  work  closely  with  the  Police  Department.  Combined  with 
the  other  reforms  to  the  criminal  justice  system  suggested  by  this  report,  all  of 
these  requirements  should  be  capable  of  being  met  successfully. 

6.  The  prison  system  is  perhaps  the  largest  single  impediment  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  program.  Its  solution  is  complex  and  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  early  attention  must  be  given  to  commandeering  sites  to  hold  pre- 
trial detainees;  much  more  speedy  construction  of  modular  prison  units  must  be 
accomplished;  and,  as  the  Governor  has  recently  urged,  changes  in  the  Ward 
Commission  law.  Chapter  579  of  the  Acts  of  1980,  must  be  made  to  permit 
faster  attention  to  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  The  Legislature  should 
consider  requiring  a  prison  inmate  impact  statement  before  any  new  law  becomes 
effective  which  would  result  in  increasing  the  prison  population.  The  Governor 
and  the  Mayor  must  each  be  convinced  to  proceed  much  more  aggressively  with 
the  siting  of  facilities  and  must  not  permit  localized  opposition  to  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Mayor's  Office  should  undertake  an  immediate  program  to  inventory 
and  identify  all  unused  or  underutilized  city  property  to  locate  sites  which  can 
readily  be  converted  to  emergency  pre-trial  holding  facilities.  A  similar  project 
is  needed  to  develop  locations  for  sentenced  Suffolk  County  inmates.  The 
Governor  should  conduct  the  same  kind  of  inventory  for  the  same  reasons,  at 
the  state  level.  The  Federal  court  should  be  asked  to  re-examine  its  orders 
regarding  the  Suffolk  County  Jail  upon  completion  of  the  new  facility. 

In  addition,  and  clearly  much  more  important,  there  should  be  careful 
attention  given  to  alternative  sentencing  and  punishment  techniques.  Programs 
should  be  devised  to  control  and  regulate  offenders  outside  of  prisons,  using  the 
latter  only  as  a  last  resort. 

7.  The  laws  that  relate  to  drug  violations  should  be  subjected  to  an 
immediate  study  with  the  object  of  clarifying  them,  coordinating  them,  and 
putting  them  together  in  a  cohesive  whole.  In  that  regard,  serious  attention 
should  be  given  to  eliminating,  or  modifying  radically,  mandatory  sentencing  to 
better  facilitate  plea  bargaining  and  the  processing  of  cases  in  court.  The  laws 
should  be  amended  to  permit  judges  the  discretion  to  override  mandatory 
sentencing  for  first  time  offenders  and  those  who  cooperate  with  the  prosecution. 
Defining  the  crimes  themselves  in  a  way  that  realistically  attends  to  the  situation 
as  it  exists  is  equally  important.  A  more  clear  allocation  of  jurisdiction  between 
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and  among  the  courts  is  needed.  A  forfeiture  bill,  such  as  that  sought  by  the 
Attorney  General,  is  highly  recommended.  At  the  same  time  we  consider  the 
proposed  change  in  dnig  sentencing  to  include  a  Vs  parole  requirement,  rather 
than  the  more  usual  '/3  provision,  to  be  counter-productive. 

8.  The  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  office  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  The  assistants  involved  in 
drug  cases  need  better  training  and  supervision  and  must  be  encouraged  to  work 
much  more  closely  with  the  Police  Department  and  neighborhood  groups.  Far 
greater  flexibility  in  charging  on  drug  cases  should  be  encouraged.  Compensation 
adjustments  are  needed  to  attract  more  people  to  longer  terms  of  service  as 
prosecutors. 

Similarly,  the  criminal  defense  bar  needs  augmentation  and  support.  Among 
other  things,  the  budget  of  the  Committee  for  Public  Counsel  Services  ought  to 
be  expanded  so  that  the  payment  for  private  counsel  can  be  brought  up  to  more 
realistic  levels  above  the  $25.00/$35.(X)  per  hour  rate  currently  in  effect. 

9.  The  Boston  Bar  Association  ought  to  give  consideration  to  the  creation 
of  a  Drug  Corps  or  a  Criminal  Justice  Corps  whereby  the  private  civil  bar  would 
be  encouraged  to  support,  with  people,  a  program  that  makes  bright,  young 
lawyers  available:  to  assist  the  District  Attorney's  office  as  prosecutorial  aides; 
to  advise  the  Police  Department  as  law  enforcement  counsellors  on  search 
warrants,  wire  taps,  etc.;  to  help  the  Committee  for  Public  Counsel  Services  with 
legal  research  and  case  preparation;  and  to  aid  the  Courts,  as  research  and  case 
management  assistants.  This  would  serve  the  purpose  of  getting  some  of  the  rest 
of  Bar  involved  directly  with  the  criminal  justice  system  and,  hopefully,  would 
have  a  spill-over  effect  that  would  cause  an  upgrading  and  greater  support  for 
that  system. 

F.  LONG-TERM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .  The  drug  problem  is  overwhelming  and  devastating  in  its  effect,  not  only 
on  Metropolitan  Boston,  but  on  Massachusetts  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 
is  contributing  significantly  to  the  breakdown  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  It 
is  in  danger  of  seriously  comipting  law  enforcement  entities.  It  is  causing  the 
expenditure  of  immense  amounts  of  tax  dollars  in  a  losing  fight.  It  is  making 
criminals  immensely  wealthy  and  destroying  our  most  vulnerable  and  needy 
neighborhoods.  Under  all  of  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  for  this  Committee  not  to  recommend  that  a  very  serious,  long- 
term  and  detailed  study  based  upon  information  derived  from  our  conclusion 
about  the  need  for  hard  data,  should  be  made  of  the  basic  strategic  approach  we 
are  following  in  dealing  with  narcotic  drugs. 

It  may  be  that  expecting  the  problem  to  be  cured  by  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  wholly  unrealistic  and  that,  in  fact,  the  problem  is  destroying  the 
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criminal  justice  system  and  at  great  expense.  It  may  also  be  that  the  problem 
lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  and  that,  in  fact,  an  approach  aimed  at  arresting 
and  jailing  all  users  would  be  a  more  effective  way  to  break  the  drug  culture  than 
concentrating  only  on  dealers  and  suppliers.  Society's  ambivalence  about  the 
use  of  drugs  and  its  utter  unwillingness  to  date  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  having 
the  criminal  justice  system  effectively  address  the  problem,  makes  the  study  of 
basic  strategies  logical  and  proper  for  this  Committee  to  advocate. 

2.  Our  study  has  revealed  a  criminal  justice  system  which,  wholly  separate 
from  the  strains  imposed  upon  it  by  the  drug  problem,  is  in  desperate  condition. 
It  truly  has  become  the  orphan  of  government.  Resources,  both  personal  and 
physical,  and  of  all  kinds,  are  needed  at  all  levels.  There  are  not  enough  judges, 
and  they  are  not  compensated  well  enough.  There  are  not  enough  clerks  and 
probation  personnel,  and  they  are  not  compensated  well  enough.  Laws  have 
been  passed  which  inhibit  the  efficient  utilization  and  mobilization  of  personnel 
resources  to  affected  courts  and  communities.  Court  buildings  are  crumbling 
and  falling  down  around  the  people  who  attempt  to  work  in  them.  The 
whole  system  has  been  grossly  neglected.  The  couits  lack  an  advocate  and  a 
constituency.  As  a  result,  the  system  is  archaic,  medieval,  bizarre  in  its  details — 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  high  mission  of  administering  and  delivering  justice  to 
our  society. 

A  massive  effort  must  be  made  by  responsible  parties  and  institutions  to 
develop  and  build  a  constituency  of  support  for  our  state  justice  system.  The 
courts  are  not  just  another  agency,  they  are  a  co-equal  branch  of  government 
which,  much  more  than  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  exist  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Boston  Bar  Association  ought  to  devise  a  long- 
term  program,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association, 
whereby  ongoing  and  substantial  support  for  the  justice  system  is  made  a  regular 
and  expected  duty  of  every  lawyer  who  practices  in  the  state.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  educate  and  build  a  constituency  to  rebuild  this  vital  branch  of  our 
state  government. 

3.  American  society  imprisons  offenders  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  any  other 
non-communist  society  except  South  Africa  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  seem 
to  have  a  crime  rate  that  generally  outstrips  our  civilized  neighbors.  It  is  not 
unusual  leniency  that  distinguishes  ourselves  from  less  violent  nations.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  United  States  differs  from  other  industrial  societies  in 
several  dimensions  of  social  and  economic  life  that  are  crucial  in  accounting  for 
our  high  levels  of  criminal  violence.  These  include  a  wider  spread  of  inequality, 
greater  extremes  of  poverty  and  insecurity,  the  relative  absence  of  effective 
policies  to  deal  with  unemployment  and  subemployment,  greater  disruption  of 
community  and  family  ties  through  job  destruction  and  migration,  and  fewer 
supports  for  families  and  individuals  in  the  face  of  economic  and  technological 
change  and  material  deprivation.  Social  mobility  contributes  greatly  to  the 
breakdown  in  societal  mores  and  sociological  control. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  the  growth  and  threat  of  drug-related  criminal 
activities  is  at  its  greatest  in  those  communities  that  suffer  most  from  our 
extremes  of  inequality  and  the  wide  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  causes  behind  the  vulnerability  of  our  poorest,  most 
segregated  neighborhoods  to  drugs  lie  in  the  social  deprivation  from  which  these 
communities  suffer,  the  lack  of  decent,  affordable  housing,  good  jobs,  and  an 
adequate  public  education  system,  then  the  solution  must  lie  in  improvements 
to  these  areas  as  well.  Simply  building  more  prisons  and  writing  more  laws  will 
not  be  a  sensible  or  productive  means  of  addressing  the  problem  in  the  long  run 
if  major  efforts  are  not  begun  to  improve  the  conditions  of  inequality  and 
deprivation  under  which  too  many  Americans  presently  live. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Allan  van  Gestel,  Esq. 
Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar, 
Committee  Chairman 

Janis  M.  Berry,  Esq. 
Ropes  &  Gray 

John  F.  Bok,  Esq. 
Csaplar  &  Bok 

John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 

Thomas  E.  Dwyer,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Dwyer  &  CoUora 

John  K.  Markey,  Esq. 
Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 

Walter  B.  Prince,  Esq. 
Peckham,  Lobel,  Casey  &  Tye 

Terry  Philip  Segal,  Esq. 
Segal,  Moran  &  Feinberg 

May  23,  1989 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY 

LYNN  S,  NICHOLSON 

ADAPT,  INC. 

ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear   Member: 

Of  the  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  this  body  on  behalf  of  Adapt,  Inc. 

Adapt,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organization  located  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts.  It  was  incorporated  in  1982  as  a  spin-off  from  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Center's  Project  Adapt,  which  was  established 
in  1972,  as  an  educational/vocational  skill  training  program.   The 
primary  goal  of  Adapt  is  to  place  economically  disadvantaged  indivi- 
duals in  jobs  and  stimulate  positive,  productive  lifestyles. 

Adapt  services  clients  who  have  histories  of  substance  abuse,  but  are 
now  substance  free,  and  who  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  become  em- 
ployed.  The  majority  of  our  clients  are  referred  by  substance  abuse 
treatment  agencies,  veteran  administration,  welfare  and  other  social 
service  agencies.'   Many  of  our  clients  are  still  in  substance  abuse 
counseling,  either  within  therapeutic  community  "programs  or  outpatient 
clinics . 

Individuals  from  age  16  and  up  are  accepted.   All  clients  must  parti- 
cipate in  an  intake  process,  which  is  followed  by  an  assessment  of 
their  educational  level,  skills,  and  level  of  remedial  instruction, 
clerical  instruction  or  to  job  placement  counseling,  that  assists 
clients  in  writing  resumes,  and  presenting  themselves  in  interviews. 
As  part  of  the  placement  and  re-education  process,  individuals  are 
prepared  for  vocational  training.   Thus  begins  their  introduction  to 
the  work  experience,  both  in  business  and  industry. 

We  in  the  African-American  community  often  hear  about  the  war  on 
substance  abuse,  yet  the  words  seem  hollow  to  us.   The  agencies  in 
our  community  with  ci^edibility  and  a  track  record  of  providing  ser- 
vices to  the  indigent  population  directly  effected  by  the  scourge  of 
drugs  are  underfunded  or  defunded.   The  juggling  act  by  the  federal 
government  of  taking  money  from  one  mouth  to  feed  another  would  be 
comical  on  a  stage,  unfortunately,  this  is  real  life. 

Adapt  had  previously  received  funds  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare's  E.T.  component,  however,  since  we  could  not  provide  the  job 
placement  statistics  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  wanted,  we  were 
defunded  by  over  half  of  our  operating  budget.   We  are  the  only  pro- 
gram providing  educational  services  to  this  particular  population  of 
people  who  are  economically  deprived,  who  on  average  test  at  a  sixth 
grade  educational  level  and  who  are  often  ex-substance  abusers  and 
ex-offenders.   Because  of  these  facts,  I  must  assume  these  kind  of 
people  are  deemed  expendable,  however,  their  needs  are  critical  and 
remain  the  same. 
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Thank  God  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  continued  funding 
of  Adapt  or  we  would  have  had  to  close  our  doors  completely.   As  it 
stands,  FIRST,  Inc.  has  become  Adapt ' s  lead  agency  to  insure  conti- 
nuity of  services. 

Adapt  has  adults  and  youngsters  flocking  to  our  doors  for  assistance. 
Our  Youth  Leadership  component,  which  we  began  in  1985,  concentrates 
on  keeping  youngsters  out  of  trouble  by  focusing  on  promoting  self- 
esteem,  self-confidence  and  self-worth.   We  expose  youth  to  positive 
role  models  and  activities  that  provide  cultural  and  social  experi- 
ences and  help  them  to  develop  coping  skills  to  better  avoid  the 
dangers  of  substance  abuse  and  violence.   However,  the  system  is  set 
up  to  treat  juveniles  only  when  they  are  in  crisis,  is  that  logical? 
Not  from  where  I  sit.   The  whole  drug  crisis  is  reminiscent  of  a 
genocidal  plan  for  people  of  color,  especially  African-American  males. 

There  are  a  great  many  well  meaning  youngsters  in  this  community,  but 
they  need  to  feel  hope.   They  need  to  feel  that  they  can  make  a  con- 
tribution and  not  be  relegated  to  working  for  "chump  change,"  yet  the 
doors  of  opportunity  are  being  shut  in  their  faces.   Why?   Are  they 
not  covered  under  the  document  which  grants  the  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?   Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan  appear 
to  have  been  rejected  by  the  powers  that  be.   Aga4n,  empty  words  and 
unkept  promises. 

We  need  money  to  add  additional  therapeutic  slots,  more  detox  slots, 
more  alternative  educational  funds,  more  prevention  programs  for  youth 
in  agencies  and  schools  to  lay  claim  to  lives  that  have  not  already 
succumbed  to  drugs  and  those  that  have. 

The  recent  stop  and  search  policy  by  police  of  suspected  gang  members 
is  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment,  under  the  constitution,  yet  the 
laws  are  suspended  and  reinterpreted  when  it  comes,  to  the  community  of 
color.   Our  young  Black  men  are  stopped,  frisked,  deprived  of  their 
dignity  and  at  risk  of  losing  their  lives  if  they  make  a  false  move. 
Yes,  we  are  in  a  war,  but  the  wrong  people  have  become  the  victims. 
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Cops:  More  children  selling  crack 


By  OAKY  WITHER  SPOON 

The  ll-yev-old  boy  mr- 
rested  for  aellInK  crack  In 
Dorchealer  last  week  la 
amon(  a  growing  num- 
ber of  younfitera  attract- 
ed by  the  "fast  money" 
dope  peddlinf  provides, 
authorities  say. 

Edward  Loughran. 
commissioner  >>r  the 
State  Department  of 
Youth  Services,  said  13 
kids  were  put  In  his 
agency's  custody  In  the 
first  seven  months  of  19M 
for  drug-related  offenses. 

So  far  this  year,  the 
agency  has  received  132 
youths  —  a  900  percent 
increase  in  three  years. 

"Younger  kids  get  in- 
volved because  of  the  at- 


tractiveness Involved  In 
terms  of  the  money  and 
the  status,  and  because 
organised  gangs  are 
preying  on  young  kids  to 
fst  Involved  In  the  organ- 
ised drug  trade.  The  easy 
money  aitd  the  quick 
fame  Is  bard  to  resist," 
Uoughran  said. 

No  Information  was 
available  on  whether  the 
11-year-old  was  reman- 
ded to  his  parent's  cus- 
tody. 

The  woman  caught 
with  him,  Joy  Andrews, 
32,  was  arraigned  on  two 
counts  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  cocaine. 
She  is  t>elng  held  on 
$2,500  cash  bail  pending  a 
Wednesday  hearing. 

Police   said    the    youth 


and  the  woman  were  ar- 
rested on  a  Dorchester 
street  with  U  vials  of 
crack. 

"We,  as  a  society,  need 
to  respond  much  earlier, 
and  I  think  education 
programs  are  key  to 
helping  kids  understand 
that  drug  dealing  is 
going  to  get  them  either 
killed  or  in  lock-up  at  an 
early  age,"  said  Lough- 
ran. 

Boston  Police  Deputy 
Superintendent  William 
Celcster  said  the  youth's 
arrest  "Just  goes  to  show 
the  extent  that  these 
drug  dealers  will  go  to, 
and  how  young  a  genera- 
tion these  drugs  are 
touching.  That  all  goes  to 


prove  that  we  need  edu- 
cation In  school  starting 
from  the  first  grade  on 
up.  I  would  like  to  see 
much  stronger  laws  deal- 
Ing  with  adults  that 
would  use  yotmger  chil- 
dren for  drugs.  We  cant 
wait  10  years  like  th« 
president  projects." 

A  31  year-old  resident 
of  Ruthven  Street  said  he 
sees  kids  peddling  dope 
every  day:  "They  have 
the  understanding  that 
all  they  have  to  do  Is 
have  their  mother  come 
down  and  sign  them  out, 
and  that's  what  happens. 
It's  a  shame.  The  older 
heads  are  not  showing 
the  younger  kids  any 
kind  of  direction.  They're 
saying  fast  money  is  it." 
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To  BCH,  drug  plan  offers  too  little 


By  Richard  A.  Knox 
Globe  Suff 

Krom  the  vantage  point  of  Room 
5  dt  Boston  City  Hospital.  President 
Bush  s  battle  plan  for  the  war  on 
dru)ib  misses  the  mark. 

Room  3  IS  the  Grand  Central 
Station  of  addicts  seeking  treat- 
ment in  Boston.  Seven  days  a  week, 
us  frustrated  staffers  try  to  find 
drug  treatment  slots  for  20  addicts 
d  day.  on  average,  who  are  strug- 
gling to  break  free  of  their  drug 
habit.  Many  are  pregnant  women, 
who  have  the  most  uri>eiu  need  but 
dre  hardest  to  place  into  treatment. 

At  this  from  of  the  drug  wars, 
the  battle  is  being  lost. 

Despite  a  concerted  effort  to  ex- 
pand Massachusetts  drug  treat- 
ment capacity  over  the  past  two 
years.  Room  5  staffers  are  having  a 
harder  time  placing  clients  now 
than  they  did  a  year  ago.  From  their 
point  of  view.  Bush  s  plan  is  t(x> 
heavy  on  prisons  and  punishment 
and  too  light  on  treatment  for  peo- 
ple seekmg  to  break  the  cycle  of  ad- 
diction. 

Our  ability  to  place  clients  over 
the  past  year  has  really  fallen  off. ' 
says  Conerly  Casey.  BCH's  director 
of  drug  and  alcohol  triage,  as  Room 

"OiiT  frustratTo'n  Is  lujf  wer«  sot 
.ible  10  get  more  ihan  40  percent 
into  detoxification  in  ihe  first 
place  ■■ 

In  AMjjust  1988.  46  percent  of 
Room  3  s  clients  were  able  to  get 
inio  a  diMo.xifiraiion  procram.  the 
firsl  >U|)  lou.ird  rc(0\ery  A  year 
l.iur.  ilM  diiox  pirttemcnl  rate  had 
dropped  to  41  percent 

■  Drue  ireatmeni  providers  also 
r»pori  cnaicr  difficulty  finding 
loiin-icrni  treatment  for  addicts 
wlio  have  completed  a  detox 
Blfiiiram. 

As  a  result,  addicts  motivated  to 

Cei  clean'  are  left   on  iheir  own 


Wiihoul  access  lo  irciininii.  ilii> 
slip  back  inlo  drui:  dlmsc  —  iiiid 
many  eventually  will  be  bark 
ihrougli  Room  5s  revolving  door 
seeking  detox  again. 

Last  Friday,  for  instance.  19  of 
the  26  addicts  seeking  drug  treat- 
ment  at  Room  5  had  been  there  be- 
fore. 

Rather  ilian  see  such  repealers 
rfs  blaincworihx  and  wrak-willed 
C.iM  A  vuws  ill!  Ml  H-  dotted  in  their 
,iHiiii|jis  lo  rtrldini  iheir  lives  de- 
spite a  haplidz.ird  svsicni  of  drug 
ircaiinent  ihdi  repeatedly  fails 
ihiin 

It  s  pretty  clear  that  most  of  the 
patients  we  see  have  a  lot  of  motiva- 
tion." Casey  said  yesterday  "They 
really  have  an  understanding  of 
what  they  need  lo  do  and  what  they 
wani  They  ve  gone  through  iwo  or 
three  deloxes  They  ve  tried  lo  set 
up  some  kind  of  a  program  amd 
have  just  not  been  able  to  do  it 

When  you  see  patients  like  this 
—  showing  you  ihcy  really  have  an 
interest  in  their  own  recovery,  real- 
ly striving  to  put  something  togeth- 
er —  you  have  lo  think.  God.  this 
isn  I  treatment  We  Just  really  don  i 
have  enouch  nionc\  'o  iirin  ilinii 
gel  ilitinstlvts  back  i');;cihrr 
Skeptical  of  resulu 

Many  drug  treatment  profes- 
sionals disagree  with  the  priorities 
of  Bush  s  proposal  which  targets 
70  percent  of  its  funds  on  law  en- 
forcement and  30  percent  on  drug 
education,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  Others  are  skepti- 
cal the  additional  money  will  make 
much  difference 

It  s  a  siep  in  the  right  direction, 
but  It  s  noi  balanced  at  all  between 
criminal  justice  and  treaiment.  ' 
complained  Nathaniel  Askia.  direc- 
tor of  First  liic  .  a  Boston  agency 


that  emphasizes  a  residential  drug 
treatment  program  lasting  six  to  18 
months    It  s  a  drop  in  the  bucket. ' 

"My  reaction  Is  lets  wait  and 
see.  said  Kattie  Portis.  director  of 
the  Women  s  AIDS  Risk  Network 
and  a  20-year  veteran  of  drug  treat- 
ment programs  I've  heard  It  be- 
fore from  all  the  presidents  I  have 
to  be  cynical  because  1  sit  in  Rox- 
bury  and  I've  seen  loo  many  things 
that  dtdn  I  happen. " 

Providers  concede  that  drug 
treatment  is  expensive  —  especially 
the  kind  of  long-term,  comprehen- 
sive treatment  that  helps  addicts 
find  Jobs,  apartments  and  new 
lives. 

But  It  s  my  opinion  that  treat- 
ment IS  cheaper  than  putting  people 
in  jall. "  said  Casey  I  don  t  know 
any  addicts  who  are  deterred  by 
threats  of  jail  —  or  by  much  of  any- 
thing.' 
Demand  on  the  rise 

Treatment  providers  report  that 
demand  for  their  services  is  up. 
partly  because  drug  addicts  are 
aware  of  their  risk  of  getting  AIDS 
Some  of  this  demand  is  reflected  in 
wailing  lists  for  treatment,  but 
some  IS  hidden  and  hard  to  mea- 
sure 

"I  would  say  there  is  denmiely 
an  Increase  in  demand. '  said  one 
clinic  director  A  lot  of  people  ap- 
proach our  outreach  workers  and 
say  they  would  like  to  get  into  treat- 
ment, but  they  know  there  are  wait- 
ing lists  so  they  don  t  even  bother 
applying.  ■ 

Aboiil  3OOOO0I  MdssaduiMtls 
I  lb  UOO  drug  dddicls  nen  served 
lasl  year  ihrouch  stale-funded  pro- 
grams, according  to  Dennis 
McCarly  director  of  polity  and 
evaluation  in  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Health  Dep.irimenl  s  Divi- 
sion of  Substance  Abuse  Services 


It  is  not  known  how  much  mon- 
ey Massachusetts  mijjht  expect  out 
of  the  $321  million  in  additional 
drug  treatment  money  proposed  on 
Tuesday  by  Bush  McCarty  guessed 
the  amount  might  be  between  $1 
million  and  $5  million 

Based  upon  current  funding 
patterns,  each  additional  SI  million 
in  drug  treatment  money.  McCarty 
said,  would  buy  400  more  detoxifi- 
cation slou.  50  additional  episodes 
of  residential  drug  treatment.  385 
more  episodes  of  outpatient  drug 
treatment  and  about  40  more 
methadone  treaiment  slots. 

That  would  add  up  to  875  addi- 
tional treatment  episodes,  serving 
about  700  more  addicts  (The  dis- 
parity stems  from  the  fact  that 
some  addicts  enter  treatment  more 
than  once  in  a  given  year.) 

Thus,  if  Massachusetts  won  S5 
million  more  in  federal  drug  treat- 
ment funds,  that  would  Increase  the 
systems  capacity  by  about  3.500 
addicts  per  year  This  would  be  a 
12  percent  increase  in  clients 
served,  but  it  would  still  leave  an 
estimated  82.500  Massachusetts 
addicts  without  access  to  treat- 
ment, officials  said. 

Even  an  expanded  system,  pro- 
viders fear,  might  still  leave  out  the 
kind  of  patient  who  appeared  re- 
cently at  BCH  carrying  a  green  gar- 
bage bag  full  of  clothes  Nine 
months  pregnant  and  addicted  to 
cocaine,  the  young  Lowell  woman 
wanted  help  getting  into  a  detox 
program  The  BCH  counselors  were 
unable  to  find  a  slot  for  her. 

"Programs  are  very  reluctant  to 
take  pregnant  women,  especially 
since  people  are  really  fighting  for 
these  beds.  Casey  said  "The  peo- 
ple who  are  least  attractive  as  cli- 
ents —  because  they  are  more  com- 
plicated to  treat  —  just  get  pushed 
out  " 
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LAUNCHING  THE  OFFENSIVE 


Plan  is  'step  Jn  right  direction' 


BAT  STATE  l«w  enforce- 
ment official!  jreiterdajr 
voiced  mix  reaction*  to  Pre»- 
Ident  Buah'a  druf  plan,  cau- 
tioning more  money  la  need- 
ed for  druf  education  and  the 
battle  at  the  local  level. 

-We  do  need  money  at  the 
local  level.-  aald  Sclluate  Po- 
lice Chief  Thomaa  Nellen. 
-That  la  how  you  fl(ht  It' 

Wellcaley  Police  Chief  John 
K.  mita,  who  haa  atreaaed 
fiftittnf  druf  abuac  through 
education  In  hli  luburttan  town, 
aald  the  r7<  trillion  packafa 
may  no4  Include  enough  (und- 
Inc  to  make  a  difference  In  the 
druf  bailie. 

"Obvtoualy.  the  plan  la  a 
atep  In  the  right  direction."  he 
aald.  -What  fm  hearing  from 
•oma  Haw  enforcement  offl- 
elalal  la  It  la  not  enough." 

Cov     Michael    Dukakla    ot 


fared  pralae  for  the  Buah  plan, 
but  laid  the  prealdcnl  haa  to 
apend  more  money  oo  drug 
education. 


agree  » 

cation  and  treatment  ahouM  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  aaU- 
drug  reaourcea  Inatead  of  the  23 
percent  the  prealdent  haa  allo- 
cated." he  aald.  'Edueatloa 
Worka.  It  haa  worked  here  In 
Maaaaehuaetta- 

Bay  SUte  ]udg«a  and  dla- 
trlct  attomeya  yeaterday  were 
akeptlcal  of  Buah'a  actual  com- 

•aying  hia  battle  pUna  and 
funding  levcla  (all  far  ■horl  ot 
aolving  the  nightmarlih  na- 
tional acourge. 

A  fruatrated  Superior  Court 
Judge  Robert  Barton,  who 
atreaaed  that  he  haa  never  been 
mlataken  for  a  liberal,  went  ao 
far  aa  to  aay  that  It  may  be 
time  to  explore  legalliatlon  o< 
certain  druga. 


'It'a  nice  to  apend  money.' 
Barton  aald.  But  Ita  got  to  be 
more  than  Juat  a  flaah  In  the 
pan.  Tou've  heard  o<  the  100 
Teara  War  In  Burop*.  That'a 
what  we  ve  get  here.  It  will  laJi* 
at  laaal  a  JO-  to  iS-year  commit- 
meat' 

Barton  aald  ahulUng  off  the 
demand  la  an  appropriate 
atrategy.  but  h*  warned  that 
Jailing  uaer*  and  atreet  dealera 
wilt  atraagle  aa  already  auffo- 
catlng  criminal  Juatlce  ayatem. 

~We're  Inundated  with  theac 
you    add    more. 


caa«i   and   I 
you'n    need 


wont  look  a  gift  bona  la  the 
mouth.-  Burke  aald.  "We  are 
pleaaad  the  prealdaat  la  doing 
aomethlag  But  we  hope  ha 
reallte*  It  la  not  the  aolutlo*.- 

Paul  Laary.  Suffolk  County 
DIatrlct  Attornay  Newman 
Flaaagaa'i 
whatever  the  f 
le  uacd  to  atrei 
lie  criminal  )ua(lce  ayaUm. 

-Mom  of  the  money  ahouM 
be  channeled  Into  iDtervenlng 
la  the  Juvenile  lyatera  to  reha- 
blliute  JuvenlU  offeodera."  he 
aald.    -Thafi 


they're  back  out  oa  the  atreet 
aelllng  more  druga." 

Meanwhile.    Cardinal    Ber 


waa  moving  la  tha  Hght  direc- 
-While  Ir 


cation    of 
Church  la 


there  r 


prlaona.-  he  aald.  -Pm  not 
a  liberal  But  there  ihould  be 
iome  Intelligent  diacuialon 
about  legallxatlon." 

Eaaex  County  DIatrlct  Attor- 
nay Kevin  Burke  waa  guarded- 
ly optlmlatic  about  the  federal 
help,  but  aald  more  funding  la 
needed  at  every  level.  Including 
police,  courta  and  prlaona. 

-We     In     law     enforcement 


Dorcheater  DIatrlct  Court 
Judge  Darrell  Outlaw  quea- 
lloned  whether  Buah  really  un- 
deratanda  the  drug  problem. 

"In  Roxbury  and  Dorcheater 
they  have  drug  dealer*  oa 
every  comer.  The  prealdent 
haant  been  out  here  to  aee  how 
the  ayatem  worka."  ha  aald. 
-When  aomeone  la  arrcated.  It 
takea  ao  long   to  go  to  trial. 


a  aolutloa  to  the  drug 
Law  aald.  -Na  I  don  t 
think  theae  problema  are 
beyond  aolutlon. 

-Tou  get  a  aolutloa  when 
you  get  labor,  management,  the 
pubUc  and  private  — etori.  gov- 
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Boston  Globe 


September  6,  1989 


Dukakis  says 
Bush  drug 
strategy  OK 
but  his  better; 


By  M.E.  Malone 
and  Renee  Loth 
Globe  Staff 

Gov.  Dukakis  yesterday  wel-, 
corned  the  antidrug  strategy  oi 
President  Bush,  his  former  rtval.< 
but  touted  as  more  significant  th^, 
steps  Massachusetts  already  has. 
taken  to  educate  youngsters  about 
the  dangers  of  drugs. 

Speaking  to  Medford  High 
School  studenu  on  their  first  day. 
back  at  school.  Dukakis  hlgbllgftted. 
three  laws  that  went  into  eflect  yea-: 
terday,  mostly  aimed  at  young  drug 
uaera. 

Tbe  laws,  passed  by  the  Legtsla-. 
ture  In  the  spring  and  signed  by, 
Dukalda  in  July,  establish  a  man- 
datoiy  twoyear  Jail  sentence  and  m 
SI 0.000  fine  for  anyone  convicted 
of  deattngdnip  within  1.000  feet  of 
a  school,  allow  the  sute  to  tak^ 
away  a  driver's  license  for  up  to  five 
years  for  drug  offenses  sod  rescind 
driver's  licenses  of  teen-agers  can* 
vtq^  of  ualng  false  IDs  to  buy  alco-: 
hoL 

These  three  laws  . . .  give  us  » 
real  triple  play  against  drugi  by. 
taklBgdnig  dealers  »nH  drug  userft 
n^  out  of  the  ^me."  Dukakla; 
said. 

OfHclals  are  hoping  that  the 
threat  of  losing  an  operator's  U-. 
cense  —  perhaps  the  most  coveted 
piisaesslon  of  adolescenu  —  wlUr 
deter  OMSt  youngners  from  dab^ 
bItBg  with  cocaine,  marijuana  »»"*' 
other  Uk^  dru^  ^ 


Dukakis  also  vowed  to  bring 
drug  educaaoa  to  alJ  early  elemen- 
tary school  students  across  the' 
state.  Currently.  80  percent  of  thd 
state's  school  age  popuiaaoa  re- 
ceives some  instructloa  oo  the  ef- 
fectt  of  drug  uae. 

Appearing  oo  natloaal  televlskMl 
last  night  opposite  the  naooo's  drug 
Ipollce  director.  WUliam  Bennett 
{Dukakis  challenged  the  Bush  ad- 
jffllDlstraaoo  to  add  to  the  drug  plan 
a  two-year  goal  for  comprehenatvt 
drug  education  in  the  public 
schools,  beginning  In  tbe  first 
grade.  ; 

"What  I  don't  think  la  there  la 
tbe  very  critical  central  coounit-'. 
^meot  to  fvc  every  youaMcr  drag 
ledneaitaL''  Dukakis  said  during  a 
segmeot  of  the  MacNell-Lehrei' 
News  Hour.  It's  not  happening  and 
It's  not  gotng  to  happen  under  thl» 
olsa.' 

nfiiiifU  agreed  with  tiie  goal  or 

laid  that  If  loeal  aebool  natems  artf 


wt  provldlag  such  an  educatla^ 
(It's  not  the  federal  govtmrnenfrf 


te 


But  Dukakla  preased  for  adopt*' 
a  nadooal  policy  for  early  dn^ 
ducaOooassa  oranlzlog  tool  that 
caa  really  arouse  comfflunlttes 


It's  an  Idea  that  people  caif 
Xisp.  that  we  can  move  ahead  oo." 
lukakla  said.  noOng  that  tqr  tb^ 
tnie  the^  reach  junior  hl^  tfhoft( 
half  our  youngtcrs  sre  already  tx- 
tennieaang  with  dru^'  Z* 

Also  appearing  oo  the  pro-am 
were  Republican  Gov.  Terry  Bran- 
stad  of  Iowa  and  Sen.  Joeaieph  Bt- 
den  (D-DeL).  who  said  several  paa^ 
admlaUtraaons  have  declared  war 
on  drugi  and  lost  becanae  the^ 
continue  to  choose  between  treat- 
ment and  enforcement. 
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Boston  Herald 


Septanber  4,  1989 


!:•  lynn  urges  fed  ruling  on  education 


By  ANOAEA  ESTES 

BOSTON  Mayor  Ray  Flynn 
yesterday  urfed  President 
Bush  to  require  druf  educatkm 
In  All  the  nation's  public 
schools  as  part  ot  a  new.  rauUI- 
billion  dollar  war  on  druf& 

"We  nc«d  to  do  something 
never  dune  ticfore  in  American 
education  —  and  make  sure 
that  anil-drug  education  Is  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  every 
grade  In  every  school  acroM 
the  country,"  said  Flynn  In  • 
meeting  with  San  Diego  mayor 
Maureen  O'Connor  this  week-. 
end. 

Flynn  visited  the  Mtxleu 
border  and  San  Diego's  tough* 
est.  drug-plagusd  neighbor- 
hoods as  part  of  his  C«llfomia 
tour. 

''We've  got  to  get  the  mes- 
sage out  that  in  the  end,  drugs 
don't  produce  pleasure.  They 


produce  pain,  suffering  and 
death  —  for  Indivlduali,  for 
families,  for  neighborhoods  and 
for  our  country.  And  we've  got 
to  let  pollcl^  to  reduce  that 


Bush  is  scheduled  to  make  a 
prime-time  television  address 
tomorrow  night  outlining  his 
strategy  for  fighting  drugs.  Th« 
president  is  expected  to  pro- 
pose spending  tTA  billion  next 
year  for  law  enforcement, 
treatment  and  education  pro> 
grams. 

Besides  mandating  drug 
education.  Flynn  said,  offleiala 
must  change  the  rules  so  that 
all  drug  felons  go  to  faderal 
rather  than  state  i 


"Local  prison  systems  are 
filled  beyond  capacity."  he  said. 
'Xocal  authorities  have  no 
place  to  put  these  criminals  — 


RAY  FLYNN 

Smks  snthdnig  tdueationlaw 

while  closed-down  rallltary 
bases  -kad  other  federal  taclU- 
tles  that  could  be  used  for  Jails 
are  being  listed  aa  surplua 
property." 
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Federal  Funding  Allocated  to  Massachusetts 

Ur>der  the 

Anti-Drug  Abuse  Acts  of  1986  and  1988 


Fiscal  Year 
Department       Program  1987 1988 1989 

DOJ    Drug  Enforcement  Foniula  Grant*      4, 114,  OCX)     1,158,000     2,676,000 

DOJ    Discretionary  Grants 

~  Pharmaceutical  Diversion  299,895 

~  Financial  Investigation  225,000 

HHS    Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 

Health  Services  (ADMS)  Block  Grant  18,658,000     18,240,000     25,271,000 

HHS    Alcohol  and  Drug  Treatment  and 

Rehabilitation  (ADTR)  Block  Grant**  4,821,481     4,463,000       ** 

HHS    Office  of  Substance  Abuse 

Prevention,  High-Risk  Youth 
Demonstration 
~  Roxbury  Oonpr^Tensive  136,714       177,832 

Conmunity  Health  Center 

Education    Drug-Free  Schools 

and  Communities  Act  ***      3,401,949     3,932,880     5,683,442 

*  By  law,  the  State  is  required  to  pass  through  43.37%  of  these  funds  to  local 
jurisdictions. 

**  Folded  into  "the  AEMS  Block  Grant  Program  by  -the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

***  70%  of  -the  State's  award  goes  to  the  state  educational  agency  for  grants  to  local 
educaticr»al  agamies;  30%  goes  to  the  Governor  for  ccmmunity-based  prevention 
activities  of  vAiich  at  least  half  must  be  used  for  activities  directed  toward 
hi^-risk  youth. 
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BOSTON 
BOSTON  POUCe  OCPARTMINT  ARRESTS  BY  CLASS' 


CLASS 

JANUARY-MAY  1986 

JANUARY-MAY  1989 

A     (Htrom  and  Other  Optatai) 

S5B 

612 

B     (Coctine  and  Cocaine  Derivaiivea) 

1,404 

2.202 

C     (Ha«n.»h) 

28 

16 

D     (Maniutna) 

461 

587 

e     ( Pretcription  Orugt) 

24 

!0 

All  OtherJ 

292 

269 

TOTAL 

2.787 

3.696 

1  lneiud«t  an  arrvstt  mmOm  by  th«  Boston  Poiieo  0«p«rtm«ni  (I  •.    arrtcts  for  potiattion.  distrifiution   manoUetur* 
ing.  ana  traHtekinQ) 

2  Including  hypcMrmic  noAOMt.  conspiracy  «o  violato  falso  Kibstanct  acts,  and  forgM  prascriptiona 
SOUACE     Bos'on  Pelleo  Oopanmant  Rvsaaron  ano  Analysis  Un<t 
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raa  DRUG  iU^RESTS,  BOffTQN  DIVISICN  AND  BOSTON  OFFICE 

rifote-  In  addition  to  the  Boston  Office,  the  Boston  Division  include  offices 
ilTS'id^^c^Cr;  Burlington,  VT;  Concord,  NH;  Hartford,  CT;  Portland,  ME; 
Providence,  RI;  and  Springfield,  J«. 

OMUC    fcNt-UACliMliNT     AUMIN 1  STRAT  ION 

CXJIH-SriC    FIElO   OIVISCON    SUMMARY 

rOTAL    UtA    OOMESriC 


CASE    CLASS     I     ANO    II     ARRESTSI/ 


I  I  i 

I  Inc.  chance  I  %   CHANbk 

^V  1987  I  FV  igsa  IFV  1967  TO  | FV  1987  fO 
i  I   FY  1986   I   FV  1996 

I 1 _J 


BOSTON  FIEtO  DIVISION. 

BObTUM  MA 


5/4 


408 


-2U.91 
•43. t% 


1/   BASeO  UPOM  THE  GUeP  CLASS  OF  CASE  IN  MHICH  tHt    ARRESI  OH  CUNVICTIUM  UCCURRtO. 


VIOLATOR  CLASS  I  ANO  II  ARRESTS*/ 


I 1 1 

I  |M0.  change  I  %  CMAMGC 

FV  1987   f   FV  1988   |FV  >987  TO   FV  1987  TO 

I         I  FV  1988  I  FV  laas 

\ \ L 


BOSTON  FIELD  DIVISION. 
BOSTON  UA 


289 

>21 


304 

MS 


192 


112 
66 


■36.8% 

45.5* 


1/   BASED  UPON  THE  GDEP  CLASS  OF  VTOLATOR  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  THE  GDCP  CLASS  Of    CASE. 


TOTAL  ARRESTS 


FY  1988   I  FY88-MAR. 


(NO.  CHANGE  I  %    CHANGE 
i  FV86-MAR.     FYBB-MAR. 

"I      TO       I      TO 
I  Fve9-MAR.  I  FV89-MAR. 

J I 


BOSTON  FIELO  DIVISION. 
BOSTON  HA 


601 
20O 


23.  IX 
11.7* 


BOSTON  DIVISION 


FY  1988  f^RRESIS 

TOTAL  ALL  CASES. 


HEROIN  CASES 
P«rc«ol 


COCAINE  CASCS. 

Perc«nt .  


CANNABIS  CASES. 
P«re:«iH 


lER  ANO  PERCENT  BV  GDCP  CLASS  \ 
OF  CASEW  I 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  RY  GOCI 


TOTAL  I 


I 

I 

6001 

100  n  I 
I 

en  I 

100. Ol 

1 

4A2| 

lOO.Ol 

f 

401 
100.01 

I 
as  I 

100. o< 


f— h— 4- 


I 
I 

234  f 

39.01 

I 

141 

22.21 

i 

IBOI 

.19  0 1 

I 

291 

72.51 

I 

11  I 

3»  .A\ 

L 


I 
I 

I74> 

29.01 

I 

81 

12. 7| 

I 

1561 

3.1  Rf 

I 

-  I 

-  I 
I 

101 
28  61 


77 


I 

I 

I66| 

r\ 


4k| 

;.i| 
I 

I  iO< 

I  nl 

I 

^1 

i.Ol 

I 

131 

T.   H 


1 r 

I  TOTAL   I 


76  I 
1  II 

I 

-    I 

I 

I 

ir.l 

1  si 

I 

»l 

22.5? 

I 

l| 

2.01 

L 


I 
I 

GOOl 

100  Of 

I 

h3| 

100  0  I 

I 

462  1 

inn  <>| 

I 

4U| 
lOO.Ol 

I 
ml 

I  00.  I)  I 

J_. 


I 

I 

86  r 

14.  /[ 

I 

/I 

11.  I| 

I 

'.<1| 

12  6| 

I 

I4| 

35.01 

I 

91 

25.7  1 


t   Ift    I 


I 

I 

104| 

17. nf 

I 

hi 

0.5! 

I 

OGl 

in  6j 

} 

4| 
lO.Ol 

I 

ol 

22. 9| 
L 


71 


I 

1 

334| 

%  'I 

I 

4SI 

-11 

I 

261  I 

S6.«>| 

I 

til 

27.51 

I 

171 

4R.6I 


J 


♦/   BASED  UPON  THE  GOEP  CLASS  Of    CASE  IN  MHICH  THE  ARREST  OCCURRED. 

2/   BASED  UPON  THE  GOEP  CLASS  OF  VIOL*tt»«  WIIHOUI  REUAMO  10  IHE  OUEP  CLASS  OF  CASE. 
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DQi  ASSET  SEIZURES  AND  FORFEITURES 
BOffTON  DIVISIGN  AND  BOSTON  OFFICE 


(Note:  In  addition  to  the  Boston  Office,  the  Boston  Division  Includes  offices 
in  Bridgeport,  CT;  Burlington,  VT;  Ocncord,  NH;  Hartford,  CT;  Portland,  ME; 
Provlde«3e,  RI;  and  Springfield,  MA. 


OAUS  ENFOKXMEin  MmiNtSTIATIOR 
ASSET  KHOVM.  SYST0I 
2m  QTR  FT   1989 


OF  TOTAL  OEA  IHTElMnCY  Of  OCA 

scizuics  s£izuKS  sEizuKs       cooraMTioN*     HKFCiTUKs      Hmninao^ 

BOSTOi  fflVlilOa  Sm  S22,I69,«S0         S21, 995.469  $175,961  UO  Sa,1S0.4S9 

BOSTOM  DO  65  S10,237,0a         S10,KS,654  $91,349  40  $S7«,SM 

•  T1»M«  flflUTM  ripr«— nt  tlwM  coopcrativ*  mIzutm  proccM«d  by  amtfMr  ftditr»l  or  Stitc/locil 
•9«fwy  aid  do  not  fnclud*  Finn  or  Bflnd  ForftlturM. 

•*  TiMM  fiflUTM  Inctiida  forfeitures  of  MMts  Mli«d  dUrfng  prwioua  years. 


DWG  ENFORCaCMT  AOMINfSTMTTQN 

ASKT  REMOVAL   SYSTEM 

FT    1988 


SEI2UKS 


«.««  S.IZ«.S  S.,3U.«  a«>«AT,OM.        F«r.T1<A«         FO.F.r4s~ 

*  ^'^  "  ♦^»*^  represont  t«ioM  cooperative  setiures  processed  by  another  federal   or  SrateAocal 
agency  and  do  not   inc(ude  Fines  or  Bond  Forfeitures. 

••  fhese  fivires  inctute  forfeitures  o«  assets  seized  durin?  previous  years. 
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DRUG  USE  TRENDS  IN  THE  GREATER  BOSTON 

AREA  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE  1989 

(Source:  Community  Epidemiology  Workgroup  Proceedings,  June  1989, 
NIDA) 

SUMMARY 

Drug  use  trends  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  throughout 
Massachusetts  remain  relatively  stable.  Cocaine  and  heroin  are 
primary  drugs  of  abuse,  and  polydrug  abuse  is  a  continuing 
problem.  Primary  cocaine  and  heroin  admissions  to  State-funded 
substance  abuse  treatment  programs  have  increased,  while  primary 
alcohol  admissions  have  decreased.  Crack  is  an  increasing 
problem,  particularly  in  Boston.  As  of  April  30,  1989,  there  were 
a  total  of  2,054  AIDS  cases  in  Massachusetts;  953  of  these  cases 
were  in  Boston,  and  19  percent  were  among  intravenous  drug  abusers 
( IVDAs ) . 

OVERVIEW 

o  Population  of  Massachusetts  is  5,822,000,  12th  in  the  nation 
according  to  1980  census. 

o  Boston  population  (2,763,357)  is  48%  of  total  state  population 
—  90%  white,  6%  Black,  2%  Hispanic,  2%  other. 

o  Characteristics  that  influence  drug  trends  in  Boston  and 
throughout  Massachusetts  include: 

The  state ' s  contiguity  to  its  six  neighboring  states  and  a 

network  of  highways  and  interstate  roads  linking  them. 

Proximity  to  Interstate  95,  which  links  all  major  cities  on 

the  east  coast. 

Easy  access  among  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

A  large  population  of  college  students  in  both  the  Greater 

Boston  and  western  areas  of  the  state. 

Several  cities  with  fishing  industries  and  harbor  areas. 

A  booming  economy  and  low  unemployment. 

A  significant  tourist  trade. 

DRUG  ABUSE  TRENDS 

COCAINE 

o  ER  (emergency  room)  mentions  for  cocaine  up  from  527  in  1986 
to  977  in  1987.  553  ER  mentions  for  cocaine  in  first  half  of 
1988  compared  to  400  for  same  period  in  1987. 

o  Percentage  of  clients  in  Greater  Boston  treatment  programs 
reporting  cocaine  or  crack  as  substance  of  choice  increased 
from  10%  in  FY  1988  to  17%  in  first  three  quarters  of  FY  1989. 

o  Cocaine  purity  in  Boston  hovers  at  90%.  A  kilogram  costs 
$12,000-$21,000;  two  sell  for  $18, 000-$19, 000.  A  gram  sells 
for  $40-$60,  down  from  $80-$100  two  years  ago  for  25%  pure 
cocaine. 

o  Crack  sells  for  $5  for  "gems"  (rocks)  and  $40  for  a 
1.25-inch-long  vial. 
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Page  2  - 


HEROIN 


ER  mentions  increased  sharply  from  307  in  1986  to  455  in  1987. 

For  first  half  of  1988,  254  heroin  ER  mention,  up  from  185  for 

same  period  in  1987. 

Percentage  of  clients  in  Greater  Boston  treatment  programs 

reporting  heroin  as  substance  of  choice  increased  from  10%  to 

13%  since  FY  1988. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  and  waiting  lists  for  methadone 

treatment  services  in  Massachusetts. 

Heroin  purity  has  increased  significantly  from  3-5%  in  1987  to 

40-60%  today.   Bags  sell  for  $10-$14,  depending  on  amount  and 

purity.    Common  street  brands  in  Boston  are  Deadly,  NY-89, 

AK47,  Power-2000,  Fire,  and  Feeling  Good. 


MARIJUANA 


o  Stable  trends  with  ER  mentions  at  56  for  first  half  of  1987 
and  58  for  comparable  period  in  1988.  Marijuana  as  drug  of 
choice  accounts  for  only  1%  to  2%  of  treatment  admissions. 

o  Users  tend  to  be  younger,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  male  or 
white  than  cocaine  or  heroin  abusers. 

o  Price  is  about  $60-$150  per  ounce.  A  small  "nickel"  bag  sells 
for  $40  and  contains  enough  marijuana  to  make  1-2  cigarettes. 

STIMULANTS 

o  Few  ER  mentions  or  treatment  admissions  for  stimulant  problems 
over  the  past  few  years. 

SEDATIVES/HYPNOTICS  AND  BARBITURATES 

o   Low  and  stable. 

HALLUCINOGENS 

o  ER  mentions  for  LSD  increased  from  13  in  1986  to  30  in  1987, 
but  less  than  1%  of  treatment  admissions  in  Boston  report  a 
primary  problem  with  hallucinogens. 

AIDS  AND  IV  DRUG  USE 

o   2,054  AIDS  cases  in  Massachusetts  as  of  April  30,  1989. 

o  953  of  the  above  cases  (46%)  were  from  the  city  of  Boston  and 
an  additional  529  (26%)  from  the  remainder  of  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area. 

o   IV  drug  users  account  for  19%  of  the  Boston  adult  AIDS  cases. 

o  In  March  1989,  new  AIDS  cases  among  IV  drug  users  exceeded 
those  among  homosexual/bisexual  males  for  the  first  time.  In 
general,  although  the  proportion  of  AIDS  cases  among  IV  drug 
users  is  rising  steadily  relative  to  the  homosexual  cases, 
they  do  not  yet  account  for  the  majority  of  new  cases. 
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BOSTON 
EMMQENCY  ROOM  MINTIONS  -  SCLECTEO  ORUOS 


ORUQ  MENTIONED 

1986 

1987 

01  k  02 
1987 

01  4  02 
1988 

Coctmt 

527 

977 

400 

553 

H«fOin/Morph»n€ 

307 

455 

185 

254 

M«th«don« 

8 

10 

6 

15 

Maniu«na/Hashish 

83 

113 

56 

58 

Speeo 

5 

16 

5 

5 

BarbtturatM' 

63 

55 

24 

28 

PCP 

16 

25 

8 

1               '9 

LSD 

13 

30 

16 

21 

SOURCE:    Orufl  AbuM  warrang  Network  Oaj«  Aiwt.  0*e«rT««r  19M:  rrman  numow  Of  m«it«on«/quwt«r 


BOSTON 

DRUG  OF  CHOICE  FOR  ADMISSIONS  TO  STATE-FUNDED  SUBSTANCE 

ABUSE  TREATMENT  (IN  PERCENT) 


ORUQ 

GREATER  BOSTON 

STATEWIDE                      1 

FY  1988' 

(N.22.070) 

l$t3  OTRS 
FY  1989a 

(N«i  0.699) 

FY  1988 
(N-83.607) 

1*1  3  OTRS 
FY  1989 

.N-43.570) 

Aiconoi                          1            77.6 

68.5 

78,8 

70.8 

Meroin/Othar  Opiates 

9.6 

12.6 

9.4 

13.8 

Cociin«/Cr«ck               1              9.6            j            16.9 

7.9 

12.2 

Mariiuana                                   ;9           j             i.4 

2.7 

2.2 

Deprataanis^               i            0  4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

Haiiucinooens               j             0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Other* 

0.8 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1  FY  198t  ■  7/1/17  -  e/30/M 

2  Itt  3  guartvrt  PY  19«9  <  7/1 /••  .  3/31/19 

3  iociud«i  baromjratta    eth«r  iM«tiv««.  and  tranquWiari 

4  incigdat  affipnatamrat   lohaiani*.  ano  ovaf-rr>a-cowitar  ana  otnar  arviqi 

SOURCE.    Maatacnuiattt  Oapanmam  of  PuOM  Haaim.  Oiv*>i«n  of  SuOitanca  AOuta  Sarviees 
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BOSTON 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  UNITED  STATES  AIDS  CASES 


AiOf: 

BOSTON 

MASSACHU6CTTS 

UNITIO  STATfS    1 

4/30/Bft 

(Na«S3)' 

4/30/M 

(N.I  4»9> 

4/30/89    'N 

-2.054)* 

3/31/89 

(N.90  990)* 

T^ANSMlSStON 
CATEOORV 

NO. 

(%» 

NO. 

(%) 

No 

(%) 

No. 

(*» 

Adut  CasM 

93S 

1.440 

2.021 

89.501 

Hemo/BiMxu«i  MaM 

594 

(64) 

»17 

(64) 

1.23S 

(61) 

Sfl.OOS 

(61) 

IV  Onjg  Utar 

173 

(1») 

226 

(16) 

376 

(19) 

179W 

120) 

Hemoiaxuat  M«t* 
ana  iv  Drug  utar 

34 

(4) 

61 

(4) 

80 

(4) 

6.407 

(7) 

1 

fO) 

2S 

12) 

27 

(1) 

865 

(0) 

Hatafotaauai  Ca«aa 

lOS 

nil 

129 

19) 

181 

(9) 

3962 

(4) 

TraiMtuilon,  Blooo/ 
Compenantt 

7 

'0) 

4« 

(3) 

58 

(3) 

2  236 

(2) 

Nona  ot  tna  Abova 

21 

(2) 

38 

(3) 

64 

(3) 

3  027 

(3) 

1  indudat  122  eaaaa  moating  tho  ravtaod  casa  dafMtten. 

2  inckidaa  266  caaaa  mooting  tho  rovtaod  caia  daftnWen. 

3  inekidat  15.219  c«t04  maatng  tha  ravitad  cata  dattnttlon. 
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BOSTON 

OIMOOAAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ORUO  USE 

OF  NEEOLE-USINQ  CUINTS  IN  STATE-FUNOfiO  SUBSTANCE 

ABUSE  TREATMENT  (IN  PERCENT) 


CATEGORY 

NEEDLE-USING  CUENTS 

NONNEEOLE -USING 
CLIENTS 

FY  1988< 
(N.I  2.499) 

1ST  3  OTRS 
FY  i98»a 
(N-10.980) 

FY  1988 
(N-99.687) 

Average  Age 

(31.1) 

(31.7) 

'33.2) 

s.. 

Male                                       I                 71 
Ferraie                                      1                  29 

72 
28 

80 
20 

Race 
White 
Black 
Mi$oan»c 
Olr^f 

87 
17 
12 

4 

64 

;: 

5 

82 
10 
5 
3 

Employmeoi 
Unemployed 

74 

79 

55 

Mental  Status 
Married 

Seoarated/Oivofced 
Never  Married 

16 
28 
54 

15 
28 
55 

16 
29 
54 

%  With  Children                           |                 60 

61 

49 

%  Homeieee/Ai-RitK  Homeieaa 

16 

16 

20 

Substance  Ua«  (Past  Month) 
Heroin 
Cocame 
Alcohol 
Marijuena 
Other  Opiates 
TranquiHiera 
BarMurataa 
Amphetaminea 
Hallucinogens 
Other  SuDstance 

83 

61 

57 

29 

21 

17 

8 

3 

3 

2 

86 
63 
57 
26 

16 
17 
7 
2 
2 
3 

11 

20 

76 

18 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1  FY  IMS  ■  7/1/S7  -  S/30/8S. 

2  lit  3  quanmrt  FY  IMS  ■  7/1 /SS  -  3/31 /S9 
SOUPCe     MutaonuMRt  0«partm«rt  of  PuMe 


H«Mh.  Civilian  of  Subtt^tc*  ADuso  Sorvteas 
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BOSTON 

DCMOORAPHIC  CHARACTf  RlSnCS  BY  DRUG  OF  CHOICE 

ADMISSIONS  INTO  MASSACHUSITTS  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

TREATMENT  SYSTEM 

1t1  3  QUARTERS  FY  1M8'(IN  PERCENT) 


CATeOOAY 

Q«€ATEfl  BOSTON 

STATEWIOC 

SU§tTANCE  OP  CMO«CI 

ACCOMOU 
(N-7.3a6) 

COCAJNE 
(N-1.S08) 

MEROIN 
(N«1.346) 

MARUUANA 

(N-154) 

iN-78  393) 

Sm 

•M* 

M6 

63.8 

61  6 

79  2 

78  7 

F»mM 

13  4 

36.2 

38  4 

20  8 

21  3 

Rk« 

whit» 

779 

38  2 

584 

682 

78  4 

BiMk 

15.7 

53.1 

25.7 

24  0 

122 

HtspWM 

4  6 

6.4 

13.3 

52 

6  1 

Oth«f 

18 

2.3 

26 

2  6 

3  3 

mt\o*ann 

««« 

56  2 

5.8 

2S3 

499 

AfWiMi  meama 

<  SI. 000 

3«ft 

43.1 

42.2 

34  4 

283 

t.000>4  »M 

13. T 

12  2 

11  2 

1»  2 

12  3 

S.00O-9.9M 

203 

19.7 

19.8 

14  2 

18  8 

10000-14. 9W 

10.0 

11.0 

10  0 

12  3 

12  4 

tS. 000-19  999 

7  4 

6.0 

7  7 

9  1 

10  6 

20  000-29.999 

7  3 

5.7 

6.0 

8  4 

10  7 

30.000  or  Mer* 

49 

2  2 

3  3 

3  3 

6  8 

A9«  M  Adrrmiien 

366 

27.1 

31.9 

23  8 

32  8 

<MMn) 

UnoartO 

2.6 

69 

1.9 

29.2 

7  1 

20-29 

26.1 

64.3 

3S.1 

494 

368 

30-M 

33. 9 

244 

51  6 

195 

337 

40-49 

208 

4.0 

10.0 

2.0 

13  8 

50w4Ov«- 

14,0 

0.4 

1  5 

00 

8  7 

I    Ul  3  quartwi  FY  1989  ■  7/1/86  -  3/31/89. 
SOURCE     MM«aenu««tt«  D*panm«nt  Of  PuMe  HMRh. 


OMalen  of  Subtttne*  A6g«o  s«rvic«s 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

FACT  SHEET 

AUGUST  1989 

INTRAVENOUS  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  AIDS 

**   OVERVIEW 

Intravenous  drug  abuse  is  the  second  most  frequent  means  of 

transmitting  AIDS. 

102,621  AIDS  cases  were  reported  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 

Control  through  July  1989. 

In  30  percent  of  all  AIDS  cases  --  men,  women,  and  children 

--  there  is  a  history  of  behavior  such  that  the  disease  may 

be  associated  with  drug  abuse. 

The  proportion  of  AIDS  cases  related  to  IV  drug  use 

continues  to  increase.   More  and  more  AIDS  cases  are 

associated  with  sex  for  money  to  buy  crack. 

CDC  figures  are  only  part  of  picture.   It  is  estimated  that 

250,000-300,000  IV  drug  users  are  already  infected  with  the 

AIDS  virus. 

A  study  of  methadone  drug  treatment  programs  in  New  York 

City  indicates  an  infection  rate  of  60  percent. 

Only  1  out  of  6  heroin  addicts  is  in  treatment. 

Approximately  75%  of  AIDS/IV  drug  use  cases  are  in  New  York 

and  New  Jersey. 

**   WOMEN  AND  AIDS 

Half  of  women  with  AIDS  are  intravenous  drug  users. 

The  second  most  AIDS-vulnerable  female  population  is  the 

sexual  partners  of  IV  drug  users. 

**   PEDIATRIC  AIDS 

1736  cases  of  pediatric  AIDS  had  been  reported  to  the  CDC, 

through  July  1989. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  AIDS  cases  among  children  are 

attributable  to  IV  drug  use  of  the  mother  or  her  sexual 

partner. 

The  majority  of  pediatric  cases  are  found  in  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  and  Florida  --  showing  a  similar  pattern  to  the 

AIDS/IV  pattern. 

**   AIDS  IN  BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  \ 

2,054  AIDS  cases  in  Massachusetts  as  of  April  30,  1989. 
953  of  the  above  cases  (46%)  were  from  the  city  of  Boston 
and  an  additional  529  (26%)  from  the  remainder  of  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area. 

IV  drug  users  account  for  19%  of  the  Boston  adult  AIDS 
cases. 

**   FEDERAL  AIDS  FUNDING 

FY  1988  -  $906  million 

FY  1989  -  $1,287  billion 

PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  FY  1990  BUDGET  -  $1.6  BILLION,  a  24 

percent  increase  over  FY1989. 

**   LEGISLATION  1989 

H.R.  706  "The  Intravenous  Substance  Abuse  and  AIDS 
Prevention  Act."   Establishes  grants  programs  --  $200 
million  for  AIDS-related  drug  treatment,  $200  million  for 
pediatric  AIDS  services,  and  $200  million  for  prevention. 
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